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ARE WE HEADED TOWARD ANOTHER WORLD WAR?* 


D. F. FLEMING 
Vanderbilt University 


HEN GERMANY SURRENDERED on May 6, 1945, the average 

WV citizen had every reason to believe that a long period of settled 

peace was ahead. Three predatory empires had just been smashed, 

leaving only two great powers, the United States of America and the 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. These two giants were securely based 

in the middle of continents on opposite sides of the earth. Both had vast 

resources and plenty of room. Neither required anything that the other 
had. 

Yet any student of balance-of-power politics knew that serious trouble 
lay ahead, since great powers have a long record of fearing and fighting 
each other. There was not much chance that they would agree amicably 
about the expansion of their power zones to fill the vacuum left by World 
War II. Conflict was made almost certain by the deep hostility and sus- 
picion between the elites of the two countries. The Soviet leaders had 
been taught that all capitalist powers were doomed by their inner con- 
tradictions to violent ends in a series of imperialistic wars, waged against 
each other and finally against the Soviet Union; and they remembered 
keenly the great efforts made by the West to defeat communism in Russia 
from 1918 to 1920, when large Western forces and huge quantities of 
military supplies had bolstered the Tsarist cause and involved the death 
of 7,000,000 Russians. 

In the United States powerful elements had accepted alliance with 
the Soviets only because they had no choice, and were certain to renew 
their opposition when peace came. Influential groups here had’ never 
wanted to fight fascism, but they would go on to fight communist Russia 
with enthusiasm and complete devotion. 


*A part of this paper was read at the annual meeting of the Western Political Science Association 
at Tucson, Arizona, April 14, 1952. 
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Eastern Europe furnished the ideal setting for the first clash. The 
postwar fate of this region had been settled in the appeasement period 
and sealed at Munich. In a desperate, long-sustained campaign to come to 
terms with the fascist dictatorships, and to turn them toward the East, 
the British and French Conservatives had first invented the farce of 
“non-intervention,” and then held this transparent blanket firmly over 
the strangulation of the Spanish Republic by Italy and Germany, until 
after two and a half years the job was finally done. Then London and 
Paris resolutely and callously crucified the Czechoslovak Republic, the 
finest democracy produced by World War I. Crucified is a harsh word, but 
no lesser word can describe this crime, one of the motives for which 
is clearly indicated in Feiling’s Life of Neville Chamberlain. For example, 
as early as February 26, 1937, Chamberlain wrote of the Germans: “Of 
course, they want to dominate Eastern Europe.” ? 

With total determination Chamberlain gave the Czech bastion to 
Hitler and thereby put all Eastern Europe in his hands. Thereafter Hitler 
speedily overran Eastern Europe and two years later carried with him 
in the invasion of the Soviet Union large Hungarian and Rumanian armies, 
which did their full share in the devastation of the Ukraine. 

Then it developed, to the surprise of the West, that the Russian armies 
not only could, but were needed to destroy the fighting power of the 
German and satellite armies. For nearly four years this process continued. 
Even as Germany fell, some two hundred decimated German divisions 
still faced the Russians. Our over-all contribution to the common victory 
was immense, second to none, but on land the Americans and the British 
together never engaged the main mass of the German armies. 

In the course of driving the Germans back, Eastern Europe came into 
the hands of the Red Army and it was apparent that the political orienta- 
tion of that region must change. Instead of being a hostile cordon sanitaire 
against the Soviet Union, East Europe now had to become a safety zone 
for the Soviets. This was plainly and unavoidably the chief political result 
of World War II. In each of the two world wars Russia had been 
deeply and disastrously invaded by Germany, through the invasion gates 
of East Europe. She was now triumphant, but her very soul was seared 
by the agonies of these invasions. She was absolutely certain to seek a 
settlement which would close the East European invasion gates, both north 
and south, and keep them closed. 


Munich and Yalta. This was so completely clear that at Yalta 
President Roosevelt could not, and did not deny that East Europe would 
change hands politically. What he did do was to grant that the states 
of East Europe must be allied politically with Russia, while trying to keep 


1Keith G. Feiling, Life of Neville Chamberlain (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1946), p. 333. 
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them in the Western world socially and economically. In diplomatic 
formulas, also, he succeeded. The conquered states in the East were to 
have “free and unfettered elections,” which we thought would save the 
upper classes in these countries from destruction and prevent communiza- 
tion. The Russians, however, could not conceive of elections until these 
classes had been destroyed politically, especially since they had sent their 
armies against the Soviet Union. The Russians could not trust these 
groups to be friendly allies. In the last analysis they could trust nobody 
except Communists, just as in West Europe Americans really trust only 
those who are opposed to any form of socialism. 

The Yalta formula therefore broke down and now President Roose- 
velt is unjustly blamed for the failure. At Yalta he did his best to 
reconcile the impossible with the inevitable. Of course he failed; but 
he is not to be condemned for selling out Eastern Europe. That had 
been done at Munich, as events proved, beyond the power of any man to 
reverse the verdict. It was Munich, not Yalta, which turned loose the 
great forces which eventually brought the Russian armies into East Europe 
and put it under communist control. It was Munich which doomed the 
conservatives of East Europe, whose liquidation has so deeply embittered 
the United States. 

Since January, 1945, the Yalta agreements have supplied perfect 
legal ground for a long-sustained challenge by the West to Soviet control 
of East Europe. The Cold War grew out of the resulting recriminations. 
Thus another struggle for world power has developed, which we may 
expect to go on to a catastrophic end. 


THE CONTAINMENT OF THE SOVIET UNION AND COMMUNISM 


Shortly after Yalta a critical and perhaps decisive change of top 
leadership occurred in the United States. Both President Roosevelt and 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull were removed from the helm by death 
and disability. Both had worked to prevent the United States from starting 
in again on the old treadmill of national rivalries, armament race and war. 
They knew how easily this could happen, and they both labored through- 
out the war to convince the Soviet government that it would be accepted 
afterwards as an equal, and as one of the leaders in the planned United 
Nations. They sought to establish a firm basis of confidence between the 
United States and the Soviet Union upon which the United Nations 
could be built. To assure ratification of the United Nations Charter, they 
took the leaders of both political parties in the Senate into their confidence 
and established that bipartisan control of foreign policy which was soon 
to become the perfect vehicle for a tough policy toward the Soviet Union. 
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Had Roosevelt and Hull remained in good health there would still 
have been serious postwar difficulties between the great powers in adjust- 
ing their zones of influence. However, the assumption that agreement 
could and must be worked out would have been very much stronger than 
it soon came to be. When Roosevelt and Hull fell, the control of United 
States foreign policy passed essentially into the hands of three Senators, 
Truman, Byrnes, and Vandenberg, who had little experience in foreign 
affairs. Vandenberg, a life long isolationist Republican, abandoned his past 
in a single speech on January 10, 1945, and became an internationalist, 
with an especially deep concern for justice in Poland.? Already brought 
forward as a leader by Roosevelt and Hull, it was Vandenberg who largely 
filled the vacuum in the first few months of their eclipse. 

It was into the hands of these new leaders, not committed to a sus- 
tained effort to make peace in co-operation with the Soviet Union, that 
the atomic bomb was delivered. They promptly dropped it on the Japanese 
city of Hiroshima, two days before the long-agreed date of the Soviet 
Union’s entry into the war against Japan; and its impact was almost as 
great in Moscow as it was in Tokyo. Two weeks later Secretary of State 
Byrnes and the new British Foreign Secretary Bevin began a long series 
of diplomatic protests in Eastern Europe, designed to enforce free elections 
there.* In the Council of Foreign Ministers which met September 11, 1945, 
complete deadlock quickly developed, centering on Eastern Europe. 

Simultaneously, in the United States an earnest national debate was 
held over whether to share atomic secrets with Soviet Russia. Secretary 
of War Henry L. Stimson, one of our most farsighted elder statesmen, 
argued strongly for direct negotiations with the Soviet Union at once, and 
General Eisenhower said to the House Military Affairs Committee: “Let’s 
be realistic. The scientists say that other nations will get the secret anyway. 
There is some point in making a virtue out of necessity.” * However, 
President Truman announced on October 27, 1945, that the United States 
would keep the A-bomb “as a sacred trust”; and on November 15, the 
Truman-Attlee-King declaration called for United Nations control of 
atomic energy, which would “proceed by separate stages, the successful 
completion of each one of which will develop the necessary confidence of 
the world before the next step is undertaken.” * In other words, the 
Russians were required to enter the Anglo-American atomic school and to 
pass an undetermined number of grades without ever once arousing our 
suspicions. Later it developed that at the end of the course they might 


291 Cong. Rec. 164-67 (1945). 
3 Department of State Bulletin 274 (August 19, 1945). 


4Henry Lewis Stimson and McGeorge Bundy, On Active Service In Peace and War (New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1947), pp. 637-48; Nashville Banner, November 15, 1945; Tristram Coffin, Missouri Com- 
promise (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1947), p. 217. 


5 Department of State Bulletin 781-2 (November 18, 1945). 
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have limited and strictly controlled access to atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes, but would never be permitted to possess a single atomic bomb. 

On March 5, 1946, Winston Churchill stood on a college platform 
at Fulton, Missouri—after conferences with President Truman, and in 
his applauding presence—to call for the mobilization of a great preponder- 
ance of Anglo-American power against Soviet Russia, “no quivering, pre- 
carious balance of power to offer its temptation to ambition or adventure.” 
Condemning the “police governments” of Eastern Europe, Churchill ob- 
served that it is “not our duty at this time, when difficulties are so numer- 
ous, to intervene forcibly” in that region. That could wait upon the 
accumulation of preponderant power, but “while time remains” he de- 
manded the “establishment of conditions of freedom and democracy as 
rapidly as possible in all countries,” an objective which would involve 
another world war, since nothing but overwhelming force could accom- 
plish it quickly in East Europe and the Soviet Union. Churchill, said the 
New York Herald Tribune, had flung a “blockbuster into the disordered 
and tottering streets of the city of man.” 7 

During the remainder of 1946, peace treaties with all the Nazi satel- 
lite states were slowly hammered out, but peace did not result. In early 
1947, the United States sent five sharp notes to the Soviet Union in 
a period of six weeks, calling her to account in various parts of the world.*® 
Then late in January the British government officially relinquished its 
long-standing leadership in international affairs, requesting the United 
States to cope with Greece and its civil war.® 


The Truman Doctrine. Instead of assuming the British imperial bur- 
den in Greece as quietly as our democratic processes would permit, Presi- 
dent Truman issued the globe-shaking Truman Doctrine, which declared 
“that it must be the policy of the United States to support free peoples 
who are resisting attempted subjugation by armed minorities or by outside 
pressure.” The President insisted upon the word “must,” and to make 
his defiance of Russia clear he took not only Greece, but Turkey with 
its Dardanelles waterway, long-coveted by Russia, under American mili- 
tary protection. 

According to two authoritative articles by Arthur Krock, President 
Truman had made up his mind to treat Russia as a hostile state, and to 
contain her, as early as the abortive foreign ministers conference of Sep- 
tember, 1945. He had wanted to issue the containment doctrine on 


*Italics added. 

7 Quoted from an Associated Press review of editorial opinion in the Nashville Banner, March 6, 1946. 
8 New York Times, February 23, 1947. 

® Howard K. Smith, The State of Europe (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1949), p. 24. 
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several occasions, “but several of his important advisers had talked him 
out of it.” This time he would not be denied and his advisers were set 
to work drafting “the global anti-communist policy.” 7° 

The Truman Doctrine had three very important aspects: (1) it coun- 
tered effectively charges by leading Republicans of softness toward com- 
munism which had helped their party win the 1946 Congressional election; 
(2) it prohibited the creation of any more communist states; and (3) it 
forbade any further expansion of Russian power. All three of these 
elements were to have momentous consequences. In forbidding communist 
revolution everywhere, the President came very close to proscribing every 
kind of revolution in the Western world, since practically all revolutions 
have been the work of “armed minorities.” In issuing the doctrine of con- 
tainment, soon to be spelled out in the famous article by George Kennan 
in Foreign Affairs," the encirclement of a great power was openly avowed 
and proclaimed for the first time in history. Before 1914, Germany suffered 
from an encirclement psychosis, but the powers which surrounded her 
geographically always strongly affirmed that they had no intent to encircle 
her. Today the United States and its associates have not only proclaimed 
an encirclement policy, but have implemented it by the creation of a giant 
ring of air bases all around the Soviet Union, in Iceland, Great Britain, 
Western Europe (including fascist Spain), North Africa, the Middle 
East, and the Far East.?? 

Chairman Clarence Cannon, of the House Appropriations Committee, 
explained in the House of Representatives on April 17, 1949, that we now 
had ample land bases near Russia and “within one week we could blast 
every nerve center in the Soviet Union.” ?* Just how this could be done 
was detailed by military expert George Fielding Eliot in his blueprint 
for atomic war against Russia. Eliot dismissed even the necessity of occu- 
pation, saying: “But nowhere in all this rather confused picture of a 
stricken colossus bleeding to death from a hundred atomic wounds, and 
thrashing about in its death throes, does there appear the necessity for 
standing guard over the remains.” ** 

Can anyone doubt the state of fear, high indignation, and furious 
armament which would exist here if the Soviet Union were building 


% New York Times, March 23, 25, 1947. Two years after this article was published, Krock obtained 
an exclusive interview with the President, the greatest scoop that a journalist can have. 


11“‘The Sources of Soviet Conduct,’”’ Foreign Affairs, Vol. 25 (July, 1947), pp. 566-82. 

12 For articles discussing the possibilities of bombing Soviet Russia, see Newsweek, May 17, 1948, p. 30; 
Hanson Baldwin, ‘““What Air Power Can and Cannot Do,’’ New York Times Magazine, May 30, 
1948, p 20; Joseph and Stewart Alsop, “If War Comes,’’ Saturday Evening Post, September 11, 
1948, p. 16; New York Times, March 3, 1951, p. 3; ‘“Can Our A-Bombers Get Through?” Look, 
May 22, 1951; Collier's, October 27, 1951, passim. 


13 New York Herald Tribune, April 18, 1949. 
14 Eliot, If Russia Strikes (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1949), p. 244. 
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a huge crescent of great air bases around the United States, and openly 
discussing our annihilation in books, newspaper and magazine articles, and 
in occasional official statements? 

As soon as the Truman Doctrine had been proclaimed, Walter Lipp- 
mann warned that a vague global policy which sounded like the tocsin 
of an ideological crusade had no limits. It could not be controlled or its 
effects predicted. Condemning the fact that the United Nations was 
ignored, he predicted that we were “not rich enough to subsidize reaction 
all over the world or strong enough to maintain it in power,” ?* a prophecy 
which was swiftly fulfilled. Almost at once the most populous nation 
on earth, China, went communist, not only nullifying the Truman 
Doctrine in gigantic fashion but putting the President at the mercy of his 
political enemies at home. 


Failure in China. What happened in China was clear enough to 
every moderately careful observer. World War II drove the Chiang Kai- 
shek government into the back country where it stagnated, and mis- 
governed its subjects. During the same period a Communist-led revolution 
defied and stymied the Japanese forces in North China, organized that 
great region effectively, increased its production and swept the whole 
country when Chiang tried to restore his corrupt rule, even as far north 
as Manchuria. 

One cannot read that long series of recent books about China by our 
best correspondents on the spot without knowing that a tremendous social 
revolution has taken place in China, one which the Truman Doctrine 
could not prevent.*® Only by throwing in great American land forces 
could we have arrested the Chinese revolution. Even then, the experience 
of the Japanese gives us no ground for believing we could have succeeded. 
Our State Department knew that the war-weary American people would 
not support a great and futile struggle for the conquest of China, even if 
they had a moral right to do so. Yet the Truman Doctrine had opened 
the door to the creation of the China myth, the fantasy that Chiang would 
still be in power if only the United States had helped him a little more 


18 New York Herald Tribune, March 15, 29; April 3, 1947. 


16 See especially: Edgar Snow, Red Star Over China (New York: Random House, 1938); Lawrence K. 
osinger, China’s Wartime Politics (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1944); Harrison 
Forman, Report From Red China (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1945); Owen Lattimore, Solution 
in Asia (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1945); Lawrence K. Rosinger, China’s Crisis (New York: 
Alfred A. Soret, 1945); a Stein, The Challenge of Red China (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Co., 1945); T. H. White a S. Jacoby, Thunder Out of China (New York: Wm. Sloane 
Associates, ison, “Harold R Uy No Peace For Asia (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1947); 
Israel Epstein, the Unfinished Revolution In China (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1947); Richard 
Lauterbach, Danger From the East (New York: Harper Bros., wet “= King Fairbank, 
The United States and China (Coeabeites: Harvard University Press, 1 948); Department of State, 
United States Relations With China With Special Reference to c 4 1944-49 (Dept. of 
State Pub. 3573, Far Eastern Series No. 30 [Washington, D.C.: 1949]); Owen Lattimore, The 
Situation in Asia 7 Little, Brown & -» 1949); feck, Bilder China Shakes the World 
o~ York: Harper Bros., 1949); Graham Peck, Two Kinds of Time (Boston: Houghton-Mifflin Co., 
50); Derk Bodde, Polite’ Diary (New York: Henry Shuman, 1950); Robert Payne, Mao Tse-tung, 
Rela of Red China (New York: Henry Shuman, 1950). 
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at this or that point, and that this would have been done but for the 
“treason” of our devoted China experts, in China and in the State Depart- 
ment. 

The facts are all against this myth, but the Republican critics of the 
administration have used the Truman Doctrine as a battering ram to drive 
the United States government step by step into a position of hostility to 
China, in which it has teetered on the brink of all-out war for more than 
a year. 


Korea. The outbreak of civil war in Korea in June, 1950, compelled 
the President to defend his containment doctrine by force of arms in a 
strategically unfavorable spot. It was a quick, snap-judgment decision, 
reversing the plan to avoid fighting a land war in Asia.’7 We acted on 
the unquestioned assumption that the attack had been ordered by 
Moscow.?® 

This time the American government chose to act through the United 
Nations, and if it had stopped at the thirty-eighth parallel a great and 
relatively inexpensive victory for collective security would have been won. 
However, when we had accomplished our originally announced purpose 
of driving the invaders out of the South Korean Republic, we decided 
to invade the North Korean Republic ourselves, destroy it and set up a 
model American democracy on the very doorstep of both Communist 
China and Soviet Russia. 

General MacArthur’s disastrous dash to the Yalu River, one of the 
most sensitive and strategic frontiers, was only a headstrong and provoc- 
ative method of carrying out what our government intended to do.?® 
In deciding to abolish the Republic of North Korea we ignored the strongly- 
worded warnings from China that she could not permit it to happen. 
We never stopped to think what we would do if we saw Russian armies 
dashing up through Mexico toward El Paso and Los Angeles. 

Defeated in North Korea, we fell back upon “Operation Killer,” an 
objective which involved an additional one million casualties and went far 
toward losing us the mind of Asia.2° We did draw back in early 1951 
from plunging into an endless war in China, and in the MacArthur 
Hearings, Generals Bradley and Vandenberg, and Secretary Acheson all 
gave up the objective of taking over North Korea by force. In Korea 


17 Walter Lippmann, Nashville Tennessean, March 12, 1952. See also the significant article by Holmes 
Alexander, “Review of Disaster,” released by the McNaught Syndicate, December 6, 1950. 


18 The contrary assumption is examined by a former member of the U.S. Military Government in Korea, 
ilbur W. Hitchcock, in ‘“‘North Korea Jumps the Gun,’’ Current History, March, 1951, pp. 136-45. 


1 Military Situation in the Far East, Hearings before the Committee on Armed Services and the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, United States Senate, 82 Cong. Ist Sess. (“To Conduct an Inquiry 
into the Military Situation in the Far East TF. the Facts Surrounding the Relief of General 
MacArthur in that Area’ [Washington, D.C.: U.S. Gov’t. Printing Office, 1951]), Pr. 2, p. 1229. 
Hereinafter cited as MacArthur Hearings. 


2 We claim officially the killing or wounding of 1,153,965 Chinese and North Koreans. See Hanson W. 
Baldwin, New York Times, March 27, 1952. 
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General Ridgeway stated that he would consider a restoration of the 
thirty-eighth parallel “a tremendous victory for the United Nations.” ** 
These statements, apparently looking toward a restoration of the status 
quo, led Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister Jacob Malik to propose on June 
23, 1951, “an armistice providing for the mutual withdrawal of forces 
from the Thirty-Eighth Parallel.” 2? 

However, by the time the cease-fire talks began we had decided that 
we must have a good military line, a little north of the thirty-eighth 
parallel, and the opportunity to make peace passed. The cease-fire talks 
are now more than a year old and the military balance has turned in 
favor of North Korea. For us there is now “no good solution possible in 
the Korean war.” 2° 

Tue Arms RACE 


Korea has become a side show in a much vaster struggle. Coming 
easily to the conclusion that Korea inaugurated a long succession of 
satellite wars which would bleed us endlessly, our government made a 
mighty resolve to pile up enough armed strength to end all threats from 
world communism, and to get ready to win every possible kind of war— 
sea, air and land—in all parts of the globe. To make our supremacy 
certain we rushed to appropriate in two years nearly one hundred billions 
for arms, an expenditure of such immensity as to threaten our weaker 
allies not only with economic doom, but with renewed social strife which 
would promote the growth of both communism and fascism. 

Joseph C. Harsch, one of America’s most reputable newspaper- 
men, has made a special study of our arms effort. He finds that aircraft 
factories being built “could supply an air force not of 143 wings but of 
probably three times that size,” and that we are preparing “to supply 
an American ground army of 100 divisions and allied armies of an equal 
size, and probably more.” Our present military policy, he continues, 
“tends to conceive of the big war in terms of air power sufficient to over- 
whelm the defenses and the industrial machine of Russia and of ground 
power sufficient to overwhelm the land armies of Russia and to occupy 
the entire land mass of the Soviet Union.” *4 


Arming Germany. At the same time, the United States government 
decided that a winning world combination could not be formed without 
arming West Germany and making her the center of our defense in 
Europe. Therefore at the Western foreign ministers conference of Sep- 
tember, 1950, Secretary Acheson demanded “suddenly and without warn- 


21 MacArthur Hearings, Pt. II, pp. 937, 955, 1385; Pe. III, p. 1729; New York Times, March 13, 1951. 
22 New York Times, June 24, 1951. 

23 Hanson W. Baldwin, New York Times, March 17, 1952. 

24 Joseph C. Harsch, Christian Science Monitor, May 23, 26, 31, 1952. 
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ing” the rearmament of West Germany.?> This hasty reversal brought the 
sternest warnings from Moscow, alarmed all Western Europe, did much to 
divide France and Britain internally, and finally resulted in the Soviet 
offer to Germany of national armed forces and a revived armament 
industry, a development we may not be able to prevent. 

While we were making these mighty decisions, based on the show- 
down-with-Russia thesis, Ernest T. Weir, Chairman of the National Steel 
Corporation, spent several weeks in Paris and London investigating the 
danger of a world war. He “did not find a single person who believed 
that Russia would precipitate a war now or for some years to come—if 
ever.” He also found nobody who believed that Russia “was at all pre- 
pared for war.” *¢ 


Arms Superiovity Before Negotiation. The current arms race was in 
fact well under way before the Korean war. For four years United States 
foreign policy had proceeded under the assumption that our atomic mo- 
nopoly would last for an extended period. The atomic scientists almost 
unanimously warned, as strenuously as they could, that Soviet Russia 
could and would produce A-bombs quickly, but our politicians and military 
men refused to believe them.2* Therefore, when the official announce- 
ment was made on September 23, 1949, that Soviet Russia had achieved 
an atomic explosion, the shock in the United States was profound. The 
result was not a decision to mitigate the Cold War. The Alsops observed, 
on December 12, 1949, that “two-party talks between this country and 
Russia have long been an objective of Kremlin policy, and their avoidance 
has long been one of our objectives.” *8 

The mind of the Truman administration was frozen in the classic 
mould of power politics. On February 1, 1950, President Truman an- 
nounced his decision to drive hard to create hydrogen bombs, destructive 
enough to kill the greatest cities with one explosion. The Russian achieve- 
ment of the A-bomb had put it within their power to destroy every city 
in Western Europe, including that pinpoint on the map which is industrial 
Britain. The encirclement game was turning against us, a serious develop- 
ment since the tips of the big island both point toward our smaller island, 
and since ordinary ships or radar-proof submarines might bring atomic 
bombs to all of our huge coastal cities. 

The answer? H-bombs and no negotiations. Secretary Acheson estab- 
lished the line in his firmest manner on February 8, 1950. The Soviet 


25 James Reston, New York Times, February 17, 1952, sec. E, p. 3. 


26 See wae “Statement on our Foreign Situation,’’ a privately printed pamphlet published January 
» 1951. 

27 For example, Harrison Brown predicted that three years was ‘“‘a reasonable period for other nations 
to produce their first atomic bombs.”” See his Must Destruction Be Our Destiny? (New York: 
Simon & Schuster, 1946), p. 25. 


28 New York Herald Tribune, December 12, 1949. 
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government was incompatible with peace and freedom. It was a river 
which would flow into every situation of weakness in Asia or Europe. 
One could not “argue with a river.” We had to create everywhere 
“situations of strength” which would force the Soviet Union to behave, 
and to make agreements with us. It would take a great deal of sacrifice 
and, above all, “very steady nerves” on our part.”° 


The Deadly Spiral. The life cycle of an arms race between great 
powers is well known. It runs something like this: Great Power A is 
afraid of Great Power B and decides to arm for defense. This makes B 
uneasy, for fear that its superior position may be lost. B therefore in- 
creases its armaments, and thereby convinces A that B has aggressive 
intentions. Accordingly A adds to its arms, which is plain evidence to 
B that A is a potential aggressor. B passes another arms increase bill and 
A is then certain that B means to destroy her. A calls up more troops 
and that is clear notice to B that A is out to conquer the world. B is 
equally positive that A has unlimited ambitions and means to rule the 
earth. 

Are you confused by this time, quite uncertain about who started 
the arms race? It is no matter. At this stage nobody knows who started 
it. Both sides are wholly convinced that the other began the struggle. 
Each is absolutely sure that his own arms are strictly for defense and 
wholly certain that the arms of the other are intended for offense. On 
both sides everything is for defense, and not a cent for tribute. 

Tension mounts. The press of each nation paints the other as a black 
monster, or a raging red bear out to devour all its neighbors. Radio and 
television commentators daily inflame their hearers with the sins of “the 
enemy,” and his sinister intentions. Taxes rise continuously, eventually 
convincing many people that anything, even the war, is better than a 
continuation of this situation. A long succession of crises between the 
antagonists occurs; for example, the series of clashes between the Triple 
Alliance and the Triple Entente from 1905 to 1914. Finally there is one 
incident too many and the big war comes, each side being sure that it is 
wholly in the right while the other side is entirely in the wrong. 

Our problem is to keep this deadly cycle from running its fatal 
course in the current power conflict. One cannot think of any instance 
in which it has been done, but this time it must be done, since failure 
will give such a blow to Western civilization, which we defend, that it 
is not likely to recover. Failure to control the arms race is also likely to 
leave us really isolated in the world, even if we should get a technical 
military “victory” out of unlimited destruction and chaos. 


2 New York Times, February 9, 1950. 
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THE LIBERATION CRUSADE 


On March 9, 1950, Secretary Acheson called again for “total diplo- 
macy” against the Soviet Union, pending the creation of situations of 
strength. On March 16, he delivered his famous speech at Berkeley which 
the State Department had been pondering carefully for many weeks. 
There he laid down, in velvet-glove phrases, the terms which the Soviet 
Union must meet, the most important being to get entirely out of Eastern 
Europe and let the peoples there have completely free elections, accord- 
ing to the Yalta agreement.*® 


Freedom for Eastern Europe. From that day the Soviet Union has been 
on notice that it is American policy to insist upon the full letter of the 
Yalta formula for Eastern Europe, as soon as we have acquired the 
necessary situation of armed strength. What we plan to do was stated on 
March 23, 1952, by C. L. Sulzberger of the New York Times, who has un- 
excelled opportunities to know what our policy is. First we seek to tie 
industrial Germany firmly into Western Europe. Then the West would be 
“in a position to establish a firm strategic equilibrium in Europe,” and 
“some day it could force the U.S.S.R. into negotiations for a permanent 
settlement—backed by the implicit strength of a coalition running solidly 
from Liibeck to Trieste.” Stated bluntly, what we aim at is a dictated 
peace, obtained by preponderant power, organized both here and in West- 
ern Europe.*! We hope that we can push communism back without war, 
but we should be prepared for a last-ditch defensive war by the Soviet 
Union, and by the Czechs and Poles and others, especially if German 
forces lead the attack. 

In the meantime, the American public is being steadily prepared 
for a holy war of liberation in Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union 
itself. The well-known issue of Collier’s for October 27, 1951, gave us 
a strong push in that direction, demonstrating that it would be rough 
business but that complete victory would be achieved and the gratitude of 


3% Acheson said: “The Soviet leaders could withdraw their military and police force and refrain from 
using the shadow of that force to keep in power persons or regimes which do not command the 
confidence of the respective peoples, freely expressed through orderly representative processes. 
In other words, they could elect to observe, in practice, the declaration to which they set their 
signatures at Yalta concerning liberated Europe.” 

e did ‘“‘not insist that these governments have any particular political or social complexion,” 
just that they be “truly independent national regimes.’’ It was ‘‘a question of elementary good 
faith.”” Department of State Bulletin 473-78 (March 27, 1950). 


31 The successful organization of Eastern Europe by the Soviets is a grave development, from the stand- 
point of the West. Yet five recent books on Eastern Europe, by some of our most reputable 
publicists, unite in concluding that we should not attempt to reverse the social revolution in that 
region by war. All agree that two world wars originating in Eastern Europe in this century are 
enough. See: John Gunther, Behind the Curtain (New York: Harper Bros., 1949); Howard K. 
Smith, The State of Europe (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1949); Joseph Harsch, The Curtain 
Isn’t Iron (New York: Doubleday & Co., 1950); Vernon Bartlett, East of the Iron Curtain 
(New York: Medill McBride Co., 1950); Hugh Seton-Watson, The East European Revolution 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1951). 
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all the liberated peoples gained, along with a great rush to American 
ideas, political practices, and goods, including high-heeled shoes for 
women. 

We hear and read daily reports of the oppression in communistic 
lands, deepening gradually the impression that we should liberate these 
peoples. Our chief leaders are also beginning to avow this aim publicly. 
On May 28, President Truman assailed the rulers of Russia as liars, war- 
mongers, and mass kidnappers of children. “Don’t you think that even- 
tually they are not going to have to pay for it,” he declared to a group 
of Rumanian-Americans. There is in Rumania, he told them, an atmos- 
phere of terror that is “far worse than can take place in actual open war.” 
Finally the President said to the Rumanians: “You are going to survive 
as a free country. You are going to have our co-operation in trying to 
survive. And if I can continue the program inaugurated you are going 
to be a free country again before you pass on to the next world.” *? 

This is a definite avowal, from our highest political official, of a 
determination to liberate Eastern Europe. On June 27, also, Senator Robert 
Taft went about as far when he called for an all-out campaign to pene- 
trate the Iron Curtain and “to free from Russian domination the many 
satellite countries.” ** 


Toward Liberating the Soviet Union. On March 4, President Truman 
made a broadcast to the peoples of the Soviet Union and China, in which 
he told them that they are “suffering from the oppression and persecution 
of tyranny” and “in effect called on them to join in the fight for freedom 
we are waging.” ** On March 12, seventy-two very prominent Americans 
addressed a propaganda appeal to the Soviet peoples, saying: “We have 
come to realize that until you are free, no nation can have peace or 
security,” a statement which clearly foreshadows the slogan for the coming 
war—“The world cannot exist half-slave and half-free!” What moral man 
can refuse to fight under that banner? 

The Seventy-Two did not explicitly pledge a war of liberation, but 
they attacked the Soviet government as the regime which “menaces all 
of us with the untold horrors of a third world war” and they called for 
a revolution in Russia, just like the ones in England and France nearly 
two centuries ago. The Seventy-Two were certain that the Russians would 
revolt, “so that a liberated Russia may assume her normal place in the 
international community,” as a good Western democracy.** 


32 AP Dispatch, Nashville Tennessean, May 29, 1952. 
33. UP Dispatch, Nashville Tennessean, June 28, 1952. 
% Editorial, New York Times, March 5, 1952. 

35 New York Times, March 12, 1952. 
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What would we think if both Stalin and a large group of Soviet 
Russian leaders publicly urged a communist revolution in this country, 
and obligated themselves morally to support the revolt? We have now 
reached the point where we forbid any kind of leftist revolution anywhere 
in the Western world, and we encourage any kind of revolution in the 
communist world. We are firmly determined to have the best of both 
worlds. 

Before we move to liberate East Europe and Russia, we should 
remember that we have liberated South Korea at the cost of almost 
totally destroying the country, and at the cost of hundreds of thousands 
of Korean dead. We should not go into this last gamble lulled by our 
own propaganda that the Soviet world and China are just waiting to 
welcome us as liberators. We must expect the most gigantic war effort 
in our history, including the shipping of many millions of troops to Europe 
and Asia and the soaring of our national debt to a trillion dollars or two. 
Even if we should “win,” we must be prepared to see Europe as far east as 
the Urals so completely devastated that twenty Marshall Plans could not 
revive it. We should count also upon the loss of some of our own chief 
cities. 


Freeing China. Our prospects would be further dimmed by the 
passion of our Asia-Firsters to reverse the verdict of World War II in 
China. On February 12, at Seattle, Senator Taft demanded that we arm 
and prepare a well organized invasion of China by the troops of Chiang 
Kai-shek now on Formosa.** Senator Taft would let Chiang’s aging, 
homesick men do the fighting, but others are still more belligerent. John 
Foster Dulles, the architect of our dictated peace for Japan, declared 
recently: “The United States must let all the Far East know it would not 
stand idly by while any part of the world remained under the rule of a 
Communist or foreign dictator.” ** This final Dulles refinement of the 
Truman Doctrine leaves no square foot of land from Berlin to Shanghai 
free from the operation of our liberation mania. 


Ending Communism. As we consider the costs and consequences 
of a global liberation crusade, one point should be absolutely clear—that 
another world war would be far more certain to extend communism than 
to smash it. Communism never could have taken over Russia, or China, 
or East Europe, without the dislocations and wreckage, the destruction 
of order and authority which accompanied these two world wars. 


36 The New York Times, February 13, 1952. 


37 Editorial, Nashville Tennessean, March 5, 1952; New York Times, March 23, 1952. In a dispatch 
from London, on February 24, Raymond Daniell reported a British belief that Dulles ‘‘contemplates 
positive efforts to split China from Russia and ultimately to overthrow the Mao regime.’’ Both 
Conservative and Labour leaders thought that the new attacks on China involved in the Dulles 
Policy would lay the attackers open to the charge of aggression and alienate our friends in Asia. 
New York Times, February 24, 1952. 
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In the event of something that could be called military victory, we 
should be certain, also, that the effort on our part to rule a devastated 
world would break us and destroy our liberties here at home. Nothing 
short of a fascist dictatorship could force us incessantly to produce the 
taxes and the troops and all the other sacrifices essential for world rule. 


Our Cold War Assumptions. Before we yield to the temptation to 
settle everything in one more war, we should re-examine periodically 
the basic assumptions underlying our end of the Cold War. Have we 
understood the deep security neurosis from which the Soviet peoples 
and leaders are bound to suffer? Did the gravely wounded Soviet Union 
emerge from World War II both able and willing to fight a war of 
world conquest? Is Moscow really so omnipotent as to be able to control 
and direct every communist movement, for Russian imperialist ends? The 
Kremlin could not manage Yugoslavia; can it command Peking? Is any 
revolution anywhere invariably inspired by Moscow? Can we form a 
winning combination by uniting with reactionary regimes everywhere, 
resting on a very thin upper crust of wealth and privilege? Can we fight 
for freedom hand in hand with the enemies of freedom? Are we strong 
enough not only to suppress world communism but to alienate the demo- 
cratic socialists of the West, who outside the United States comprise 
from one-third to one-half of the people on our side? 

Is our anti-Soviet coalition made stronger by getting everybody into 
it? Can we continue to force a drastic reduction of East-West trade with- 
out finally bringing on a politically dangerous depression in the West? 
Can West European federation be brought about by putting the military 
cart before the political horse? Can the immense land-locked mass of 
the Soviet Union be prevented indefinitely from controlling any exits 
to warm water? Is communism actually as predatory, aggressive and 
regressive as fascism? This is the leading analogy upon which we are 
proceeding to war. Have we really committed the unpardonable sin of 
appeasing the Soviet Union? And is it true that war is inevitable, because 
time and evolution will not modify the social systems of the United 
States and the Soviet Union, now firmly unwilling to accept each other? 


Tue LimITATIONS OF Our Powers 


In the summer of 1952, the American press speculated about the 
meaning of a violent hate-America campaign “disseminated throughout 
the Soviet press and radio and at mass meetings.” Americans were called 
“inhuman beasts,” imbued with a “master-race” psychology.** The theme 
of peace had been dropped. The Kremlin appeared to be keying the 


3% New York Times, June 22, 1952. 
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Soviet peoples for war. Why? Was Moscow planning to strike? Or did 
the Soviet leaders fear an extension of the war in the Far East after our 
bombing of the Yalu power plants? No one knew, but no one need 
question that ideological attacks and counter-attacks mount to the point 
where hate and fear take over. At a fairly early stage, also, the power 
struggle becomes a clash of wills. A great many strong willed, stubborn 
men on each side make up their minds that they will prevail. The will 
to impose a decision upon the other side grows with each defiance and 
counter-defiance. In these circumstances it is not easy for us to reason 
calmly or effectively. Yet the immensity of the stakes in the current 
struggle requires us to try to determine what we can and cannot do. 

Before we let this greatest of all arms races grind through to its 
appointed catastrophe, we should recognize that, mighty as we are, there 
are five things which we cannot do. They are: 


1. Conquer the Soviet Union. 
2. Destroy the communist revolution in China by force. 
3. Liberate Eastern Europe without destroying Western Europe. 


4. Keep Germany and Japan from trading with their essential markets 
in Eurasia, except momentarily. 


5. Prevent nationalistic revolutions in most of the remaining colonial 
areas of the world, and social revolutions in the feudal independent 
States. 


We lack the power, either actual or potential, to accomplish these 
five objectives. The spaces involved are too vast, the populations too 
enormous, the economic needs too deep, the fears of destruction too great, 
the urge for a better life too elemental to permit us to succeed. If we 
attempt to do these things we shall destroy ourselves, not our enemies. 

Consider two significant straws in the wind. A survey of the prepa- 
rations for air war made by Peter Edson on March 2, 1952, indicated 
that Soviet Russia does have big bombers capable of making two-way 
trips to some of our great cities. But his chief conclusion was that “Russia 
has concentrated on interceptor plane production.” *® The same conclusion 
was drawn by Hanson W. Baldwin, the military expert of the New York 
Times, in a carefully reasoned article on February 7, 1952. He noted the 
deep Russian belief that battlefield bombing is the chief function of air 
power and Stalin’s “equally obvious prejudice against strategic bombing.” 

A great power which is preparing clouds of small planes for defensive 
use, is not likely to be planning an aggressive war, certainly not an inter- 


39 Nashville Tennessean, March 2, 1952. 
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continental war across oceans. The great numbers of MIG-15 planes over 
North Korea, do not indicate, either, that our giant long range planes 
would score any easy knockout of the Soviet Union, or of China. Indeed, 
Mr. Baldwin came to the conclusion “that the days of the medium or 
heavy subsonic bomber are numbered,” and that “there are no jet fighters 
with range enough to accompany long range bombers on deep penetra- 
tions.” *° 

Thus quickly has the illusion of the absolute weapon, the air-borne 
A-bomb, evaporated, but not before we had lost the political power to use 
it offensively. On November 30, 1950, during the MacArthur debacle in 
North Korea, President Truman rattled the A-bomb once too often. In- 
stantly deep “alarm came rolling back in waves from all over the world,” ** 
and Prime Minister Attlee came flying on the wings of the wind, with a 
thoroughly aroused and completely united Western Europe behind him, 
to warn that our indispensable allies in that vital area did not care to 
die in any atomic war. We still have the A-bombs, in great number, but 
we have lost the power to use them unless the U.S.S.R. should do so first, 
a move which would be extremely foolish on her part.*? Our big bombs 
are a sufficient deterrent to any Soviet attack upon Western Europe, but 
the Russian A-bombs are also a bar against any Western attack upon 
Eastern Europe, since no West European city could hope to escape 
destruction at close range some time before the war ended. 

We should understand that the world fears the United States far 
more than Russia as the instigator of a war of unlimited destruction. 
For years past arriving foreigners and returning Americans have been 
astonished at the war hysteria in this country. Every careful investigator 
has also found, in both Europe and Asia, comparative calm about Soviet 
Russia, along with deep fear that the young American Samson will push 
down the structure of world peace. As James P. Warburg puts it, either 
our allies in West Europe are “recklessly insensitive to a danger which 
threatens them from across the street—or else we are irrationally sensitive 
to a menace from which we are relatively remote.” ** 

Or consider the report of John Cowles, publisher of the Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune, giving his impressions after a careful sampling of opinion 
on a tour around the world. He found that “much of the world thinks 
that the United States has only one idea, that of confining Russian 
communism by military might. Many Europeans and Asiatics say we keep 


“ Hanson W. Baldwin, “Challenge of the MIG — And the Answer,’’ New York Times Magazine, Decem- 
ber 9, 1951, pp. 9 ff. His answer is possible new technical developments. 


“1 Thomas L. Stokes, Nashville Tennessean, December 3, 1950. 
42 The United Press reported on March 1 that our air force was equipping jet fighter-bombers to deliver 
small atom bombs against Russia. Drew Pearson, Nashville Tennessean, March 12, 1952. 


“James P. Warburg, How to Co-Exist Without Playing the Kremlin's Game (Boston: Beacon Press, 
1952), p. 45. 
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pressing for arms and more arms, although every armament race in history 
has resulted in war.” Around the globe Cowles encountered general fear 
that the United States will either blunder into a war with Russia or 
become so provoked with the Kremlin that we will “precipitate war.” * 

It is time for us to grow up internationally. After World War I we 
rushed back home, destroyed Woodrow Wilson, the great President who 
sought to have us play a responsible part in the world, and angrily pro- 
claimed that we would be responsible for nothing beyond our own shores. 
Now, after the world has drifted into and has been through a second 
and worse war, we swing to the opposite extreme and assume responsibility 
for everything, everywhere. We cry for the undoing of the results of 
World War II in East Europe and in China. We encircle Russia, by the 
Truman Doctrine and with air bases, and forbid by decree the spread 
of communism. We refuse to negotiate, and pile up mountains of arms 
to enforce our will. 

Some time soon we should settle down to the long pull and conduct 
ourselves like an adult nation. The rise of American civilization on this 
continent has been the most startling development in all human history. 
In the briefest moment, historically speaking, we have flashed from nothing 
into an amazing complex of wealth and power. So far so good, but there 
is nothing to prevent us from roaring out of the pages of history even 
faster than we came in, perhaps in a final mass-destruction war—nothing 
except the development of sufficient common sense among us at a fairly 
early date. 


Osjyectives We CaN ACHIEVE 


After recognizing that there are real limits to our powers, that there 
are several things we cannot do in the world, it is equally essential to assess 
the things we can accomplish. Some of them are: 


1. We can maintain enough arms, trained men and industrial readi- 
ness for war to deter any power from starting an aggressive world war, and 
to give our negotiators strong backing, at far less than our present swollen 
war budget, especially if we squeeze out the corruption and waste from our 
defense effort. Given the current power struggle and the fear and tension 
accompanying it, we cannot avoid armaments and highly trained men 
to man them, but that does not mean that we must regiment ourselves 
with universal military training, or subject ourselves to the loss of liberty 
involved in living in a garrison state. We have to decide whether we are 
going to live for destruction or for construction. 


“ New York Times, September 25, 1951; Look, September 26, 1951. 
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2. We can arm Western Europe up to the point where internal 
communist revolts cannot hope to succeed. Beyond that we can help our 
democratic allies to add moderately to our own great deterrent strength. 
Western Europe is a legitimate defense zone for the United States, 
for which we should fight. We can help our allies to increase their 
security, and perhaps to grow with us into one Atlantic community. 

We may be able to help the West Europeans to form gradually 
a great federation, for their own welfare, but it is not likely that we can 
force them to do it suddenly, in order to add to our own military 
security. A veteran reporter has cautioned us that “the first point to 
note is that, under tremendous United States pressure, projects for 
European unity have advanced faster on paper than in the minds of 
Europeans.” *° 


3. We can get a neutral Japan and a neutral Central Europe, running 
from Sweden down through Germany, Switzerland, Austria, and Yugo- 
slavia, a buffer zone of states armed for their own defense, but not allied 
with either side. 

If, having driven the Soviet government to propose the unification 
of Germany, we now fail to negotiate it, there will be nothing left to 
negotiate. Unless Germany can be unified soon, a fratricidal arms race 
between its two parts, each backed by one of the two super-powers, will 
supply the perfect prescription for a third world war. The anomaly of 
our Berlin enclave, deep in East Germany, is enough to ensure conflict. 
Must we repeat our ghastly experience in Korea, on a vaster and more 
lethal scale? 

Our present insistence that nobody can be neutral, that everyone 
must choose up sides and arm for Armageddon is very likely to be self- 
defeating when the crash comes. There are many nations in all parts of 
the world which will refuse to die in what appears to them to be a Russian- 
American fight for world supremacy. Even our good neighbor Canada 
gave us a pointed warning lately that she supports the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization “because we believe its policies are purely defensive 
and that its policies will never be used for any aggressive or threatening 
purpose.” *¢ 

There would be some risks in a neutralized Germany and Japan, 
but once placed in a middle-ground position, and given a chance to earn 
their way, these geographically small powers would hardly dare to join 
either side in war, after what happened to their cities in the relatively 


* Harold Callender, New York Times, February 12, 1952. 


4©From a speech in New York by Lester B. Pearson, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. New York 
Times, March 9, 1952. 
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primitive bombing days of World War II. Germany has no space protec- 
tion, and Japan has little, when the might of our sea and air power 
is considered. 


4. In the non-communist world as a whole we can help powerfully 
to transform the hungry, depressed three-fourths of mankind into progres- 
sive human beings. When we begin to take many billions from our swollen 
arms budgets and use them to destroy the sources of communism at their 
very roots, we will have turned the corner away from the certain death 
of another armed disaster toward life for ourselves and all mankind. 
This is our greatest blind spot. We have made small beginnings in the 
Marshall Plan and Point Four, but we shall not save ourselves until 
we realize that our best defense lies in helping, without attached political 
strings, the deprived nations to help themselves. It is in this endeavor 
that the fate of the West will be decided. 


5. We can build the United Nations into a strong world organization 
for collective security and for collective welfare, one in which every nation 
can find security and constructive work. This involves a reversal of our 
basic attitude toward the United Nations. At the present time we are 
driving toward its disruption by our continued refusal to admit any more 
communist members, and toward substituting for it the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization as an organ of power politics which we can more 
easily control. The great powers killed the League of Nations and they are 
well on the way toward destroying its successor. 

Instead of using the United Nations as an engine in the Cold 
War, we ought to be channeling many billions of economic aid through 
it, giving it healing, constructive work to do. The many peoples which 
are escaping from colonial rule will fear help from us, but will receive 
it gladly when administered by the United Nations. This is a case where 
he who would save his wealth must first lose it, and not worry too much 
about receiving full credit for his aid to the needy. This is so plainly a 
revolutionary era that we can win through only by putting ourselves on 
the side of constructive, orderly social revolution in the depressed countries 
which hold the great bulk of mankind. 


6. We can conserve both democracy and capitalism by avoiding an- 
other world war. Democracy does not thrive on world wars; communism 
does. Two wars to defend our democratic way of life have constricted 
it to half the world. That ought to warn us that a third one may be 
fatal. Democracy requires peace and the slow development of reasonable 
processes; communism mushrooms from war and chaos. 
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American capitalism has prospered enormously from the last two 
world wars, but only because it had a safe sanctuary from them. Else- 
where, the killing of cities and the bombing of ports, railroads, and fac- 
tories—the capital goods upon which capitalism is founded—have also 
involved the blasting of old loyalties in the minds of the survivors. He 
who advocates or reconciles himself to another world war is promoting 
the most revolutionary proposal that could be conceived by the mind of 
man. No one who welcomes the war has the slightest right to call 
himself a conservative. No real conservative seeks to destroy the very basis 
of his existence. 


Wuat CAN AN INTELLIGENT CITIZEN Do? 


What should be the attitude of the alert citizen toward the current 
great power struggle, in which we are all involved? Confronted with an 
almost overwhelming barrage of utterances pointed toward another world 
war, a great many people are making themselves as inconspicuous as pos- 
sible. They say: “What can I do about it? I am just a human atom! It 
is all too vast and complicated for me. I can’t do anything. And besides, 
if I tried I would get myself called a communist or at least a pink.” 
No reaction is more natural, but in this case it could be disastrous. It is 
the essence of democracy that we never abjure our right to judge 
national policies, or our responsibility to make our influence felt, especially 
in the most crucial matters. 

What is the great point of division between us and the Communists? 
Surely it is on the role of the individual. The Communists say that the 
individual is really a social atom. He can find his fruition only in and 
through the state. We reject that doctrine completely and put our faith 
in the worth and creative power of the individual. The entire Western 
tradition is filled with examples of men and women who fought against 
overwhelming odds, against fear and superstition, against ignorance and 
hatred, and who did prevail. This is the land where the free man 
standing on his own feet is still sovereign, or we are certainly lost. 


What can the freeborn citizen do about it? He can: 


1. Subject every utterance on world politics to the test of his own 
common sense. Scrutinize every candidate for high office and each writer, 
radio commentator or television speaker to see what his motives and 
tactics are. Does he appeal to hate and fear and prejudice? Is he try- 
ing to build something, or only to oppose and destroy? Does he realize 
what another world war would do to us? 
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Each of us can reject and oppose every expression of blind belligerence, 
such as the recently published excerpts from the diary of Major General 
Robert W. Grow, our military attaché in Moscow in 1951, in which he 
demanded: “War! As soon as possible! Now ... Communism must be 
destroyed. .. . We must start by hitting below the belt. ... Anything, truth 
or falsehood to poison the thoughts of the population.” #7 


2. Make his voice heard in favor of moderation and restraint in the 
Cold War, especially in the arms race. On March 1, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce rightly warned that we might cripple our economy 
and disrupt civilian morale in Western Europe by rearming at a too 
rapid pace.*® Unless we are very careful there will soon be powerful 
people clamoring for war before our huge stockpiles of new weapons 
become obsolete, and others welcoming war as an alternative to the ces- 
sation of huge expenditures for arms and possible depression in the United 
States. 


3. Reject all the doctrines of despair—that war is “inevitable”; that 
the world is not big enough to hold two rival philosophies, that one or the 
other “must go to the wall”;*® that negotiation with Soviet Russia is im- 
possible, that she has never kept any agreement and never will; that 
we must have “a showdown,” and that 1954 is “the year of decision.” 
These are the doctrines of destruction. 


4. Support the United Nations, not as a weapon in the Cold War, 
but as the indispensable roof under which all the nations of the world 
must learn to live together, unless Western civilization is to receive what 
could be its death blow in another world war. 


5. Above all, defend our own hard-won civil liberties incessantly. 
Anyone who has ever enjoyed real civil liberties would find it a living 
death to exist under police-state rule in the Soviet Union. The Russian 
slave-labor camps are a blot on civilization itself. Every right-thinking 
person abhors police-state practices, and all of us should be alert to detect 
their first beginnings here at home. 

Today, every liberty which has made the United States an out- 
standing place in the world to live is imperiled by the ruthless fixing of 
guilt by association; by the infamous practice of assuming guilt instead 
of innocence, thus reversing the key principle of all Anglo-Saxon justice; 
by the relentless killing of reputations by non-judicial inquisitorial bodies; 
by the use of loyalty oaths to silence independent thinking; by the whole- 
sale compilation of police dossiers on many millions of American citizens, 
“ The Nation, March 22, 1952, p. 264; Time, March 17, 1952, p. 18. 


48 New York Times, March 1, 1952. 
# Charles H. Tuttle, New York Times, February 13, 1952. 
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to see if their loyalty is absolute; and by the spreading insistence upon 
orthodoxy of social and economic thinking as defined by self-appointed 
high priests. 

These are only leading examples of the creeping totalitarianism which 
is spreading in this country, under the guise of fighting Soviet communism. 
Nor will this frightening trend be arrested unless a great many of us 
defend vigorously the liberties of others, whenever they are attacked. 
Very few have the ability or resources to defend themselves unaided. 


The Role of Leadership. There are ten powerful men in this country 
who, if they would, could slow down the deadly spiral which is whirling 
us all toward another world war. There are a hundred influential private 
citizens who could halt our plunge toward war, if they put their minds 
and hearts into it. There are tens of thousands of lesser leaders who 
could make a long-range view of our world responsibilities prevail. 
And if our leaders do not act, it will be very difficult for the common 
people to exert the essential steadying influence. 

Since 1945, Walter Lippmann has done more than any other Ameri- 
can to avert the disaster of another world war. In one of his most powerful 
rebuttals of the Acheson-Truman policy he warned that we dare not 
divest ourselves of the duty to search for an alternative to a war of 
extermination. The very soul of the nation is at stake. “Though our cities 
escaped destruction and our bodies remained alive, we should have 
renounced our hopes, resigned our role, surrendered in the battle. Whether 
we won or lost the race of armaments, we should have lost the struggle for 
men’s souls, and the right to their trust and their faith, and we should 
have lost our own self-respect.” °° 

We can avoid another world war, if we insist that our leaders conduct 
our world politics with due regard both to our very heavy responsibilities 
in the world and to the limitations of our moral and material power. 


% Nashville Tennessean, February 12, 1950. 
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HE POLITICAL METEOR that was federalism traced a dazzling 

trajectory across Europe’s troubled firmament. Yet even at its spec- 

tacular zenith many continental observers appeared convinced that 
the meteor was destined to plummet earthward and burn itself out among 
the charred remains of other unrealized dreams for a better world. Would 
nationalism, vested interests, inertia, and, as in some cases, a fear of the 
unknown exert such gravitational pull that the ideal of federal union must 
perforce disappear beyond lost horizons? Would these elements sustain 
the rather gloomy estimates of European “realists” who insisted that 
federalism was a doomed cause? The zigzag course it has followed, the 
peculiar amalgam of strength and weakness it has displayed, and the 
erratic pace at which it has alternately spurted and limped towards its 
objectives render impossible a simple “yes-or-no” response. Indeed, the 
entirety of its brief history has been wrapped in paradox and dilemma. 
The paradox consists in the simple proposition that an ideal which appears 
logical, sound, and necessary writhes agonizingly at death’s door at one 
moment and shows amazing vitality the next. The dilemma is born 
of an indecision whether to succor the unpredictable patient or to abandon 
it completely in the hope that a time more propitious for the conception 
of a new ideal is in the offing. The metaphors take on specific meaning 
when the evolution of postwar federalism is examined in detail. 


STRENGTH THROUGH WEAKNESS 


Federalism is simply a means, among others, for achieving closer unity 
among existing political organisms and peoples. The decided reluctance 
on the part of many professed European federalists to define the precise 
nature of the ideal to which they are committed is perfectly understand- 
able. Each age attaches its own peculiarities and its own nuances. Ameri- 
cans, apart from power considerations, think of federalism primarily as 
an instrument which protects individual rights through a strong central 
government; the Swiss place their faith in a weak central organ held in 
check by strong cantonal rights.!_ German federalists recall the ideals of 
1On this point see the works by the eminent Swiss authority, William E. Rappard, particularly La 

Suisse et l’organisation de l'Europe (Neuchatel: La Baconniére, 1950), and La Constitution fédérale 

de la Suisse (Neuchatel: La Baconniére, 1948). Summations of his views are given in several 

short articles among which may be highly recommended ‘“‘The Political Experiences of the Swiss 

Confederation,’””» UNESCO International Social Science Bulletin, Vol. IV (Spring, 1952), pp. 89-103, 

and “Federalism in Switzerland,’’ Parliamentary Affairs, Vol. IV (Spring, 1951), pp. 236-44. See 

also Charlotte Muret, “The Swiss Pattern for a Federated Europe,’’ in Edward Mead Earle (ed.), 


Nationalism and Internationalism: Essays Inscribed to Carlton J. H. Hayes (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1950), pp. 261-84 
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Constantin Frantz who envisioned a federation in which member states 
were intended to subserve the interests of its most powerful member.” 
France, with no tradition of federalism, is inclined to talk in terms of 
“supra-national” authorities. 

There are, however, two common areas for agreement. One is the 
recognition that the new federalist government must come into being 
as a result of a voluntary surrender of certain sovereign powers by member 
states. The second point of accord is acceptance of the fact that this new 
central government must be able to act directly upon the subjects.* The 
voluntary division of sovereignty between the central government and 
the member states is presumed to result in a union and not a unity—a 
distinction insisted upon by the continental theoreticians but one the 
Anglo-Saxon mind has trouble in accepting.‘ Despite shades of meaning 
and the different degrees of emphasis there is an almost universal agree- 
ment that federalism will bring new strength to its constituent parts. 
It should be observed at the outset, therefore, that federalism is always 
conceived as being a unifying factor. 

If the impulse to unity is strong in a given time-space milieu it 
follows that federalism takes on added vigor and attracts new devotees 
to its cause. The present situation makes Europe a perfect seeding ground 
for the federalist germ since all postwar facts proclaim the imperative 
for sustained and intensified community of effort. Weakness is the spur 


to action. Largely because of American aid Europe today is able to stand, 


2E. Sieber, “‘Europiische Féderation: K. F. Gedanken iiber ein neues Europa,’ Neue Schweizer 
Rundschau, January, 1944, and Laszlé6 Ledermann, Fédération + een idées d'hier et 
possibilités de demain (Neuchatel: La Baconniére, 1950), especially ch. 


3 The bibliography on federalism is tremendous and the subsequent citations, i no means exhaustive, 
are designed to focus attention on the most recent European thinking in regard to the problem. 
ith this caveat in mind the following might be mentioned as very useful: (French) Robert 
Aron and Alexandre Marc, Principes du fédéralisme (Paris: Le Portulan, 1948); Michel Mouskhely 
and Gaston Stefani, L’Europe face au fédéralisme (Strasbourg and Paris: Editions F-X le Roux, 
1949); Olivier Philip, Le probléme de l’union européene (Paris and Neuchatel: La Baconniére, 
1950); Raymond Silva, Au service de la paix: l’idée fédéraliste (Neuchatel: La Baconniére, 1943); 
Georges Scelle, Manuel de droit international public (Paris: Editions Domat-Montchrestien, 1948), 
especially ch. 4; Georges Burdeau, Traité de science politique (4 vols.; Paris: Librairie générale 
de droit et de jurisprudence, 1949), Vol. II, pp. 540-55; Noél Henry, Vers une Europe fédérée 
(Neuchatel: La Baconniére, 1951); Alexandre Marc, A hauteur d’homme: la révolution fédéraliste 
(Paris: Editions ‘‘Je Sers,”’ ). Among the Italian works the following are noteworthy: 
Federazione Europea (Florence: La Nuova Italia, 1948); Umberto Campagnolo, Republica 
Federale Europea (Milan: Europa Unita, 1945); Carlo Sforza, O federazione Europea O Nuove 
Guerre (Florence: La Nuova Italia, 1948). English titles include: Owen Roberts, John F. Schmidt 
and Clarence K. Streit, The New Federalist (New York: Harper & Bros., 1950); Robert Mackay, 
Western Union in Crisis (Oxford: Basil Blackwell & Mort, 1950); Robert Boothby, What Do 
You Think About Western Union (London: Allen Wingate, 1949); Lord Walter Layton, United 
Europe (London: News Chronicle Publications, 1948); Barbara Ward, The West At Bay (New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1948); John Strachey, Federation or Socialism (London: Victor Gollancz, 
1948); M. eg 2 (oe) Federal Union: A Symposium (London: J. Jonathan Cape, 1948); 
Quincy Wright (ed. orld Community (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948); 
Philip C. Jessup, Ry International Problem of the Government of Mankind (Claremont, 
California: Claremont College Press, 1947); and Foundations for World Order (Denver: University 
of Denver Press, 1949). Several magazines recently have devoted either the entire issue, or 
substantial portions thereof, to the problem. See UNESCO's International Social Science Bulletin, 
Vol. IV (Spring, 1952), pp. 1-103, and Common Cause, Vol. IV (April, 1951), especially pp. 460 
ff. for bibliography. 


fédéralisme, parce qu’il est union et non pas unité, commande une association volontaire de 
groupements divers et autonomes, au sein de laquelle l’équilibre est établi par = partage de la 
souveraineté encre la fédération et ses membres.’’ Mouskhely and Stefani, op. cit., 256. See also 
Louis Le Fur, Eléments de droit international (Paris: Librairie Dalloz, 1941), capaalaile pp. 81-100. 
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but she stands painfully on economic and military legs which have under- 
gone a continual atrophy. Yet on these withered limbs she must bear 
a heavier load than ever before in her history. Consider for a moment 
the economic structure. Two wars have imposed staggering costs in 
human and material resources, have left her saddled with enormous 
debt,® and have plagued her with shortages of food and raw materials 
at the very time when her capacity to make finished goods in return for 
these commodities was badly shaken.* This is not to suggest by a sort of 
post hoc ergo propter hoc logic that war alone caused Europe’s present 
plight.’? The feeble “recovery” from the great crash of 1929, the abandon- 
ment of the gold standard in 1931, the introduction of exchange controls, 
the changing patterns of trade, and the decline of European industrial 
production relative to America’s suggest that the malaise was of longer 
duration and of more intricate causal design than the “war-alone” thesis 
admits.2 Whether the long or short-term causes are stressed, the fact 
remains that Europe is in uncertain economic straits. 

If the Continent winced painfully under its economic burden it 
groaned aloud at the military weight it had to sustain. Military weakness 
would have counted for little if the premise upon which the United 
Nations was built, viz., peaceful cooperation between the Great Powers, 
had proved sound. Even when Soviet-American tension indicated that a 
reappraisal would have to be made there was a tendency for the West 
to let its pious wish for peace father the thought of appeasement. The 
Communist coup at Prague in February, 1948, and the outbreak of the 
Korean war two years later sounded the alarm in all western capitals. 
The two events mirrored western military nakedness in all its starved 
and emaciated ugliness. Therefore, what The Economist posited, at the 
time of the Conservative victory in England, as the task of Winston 
Churchill might well have been set up as the objective of every demo- 
cratic government in Europe: “to make the . . . nation solvent and 
secure.” ® 
*Gnctend illustrates the point. The Economist on May 5, 1945, estimated England’s direct war costs at 

millions in terms of 1938 values while the debt ran somewhere between £3,500 and £3,700 


note The story is told very effectively by W. K. Hancock and M. M. Gowing, British War 
Economy (London: His Maijesty’s Stationery Office, 1949). 

® Again England has shown a sensitivity to the problem of raw material shortages. However, one must 
a the precautionary note that her Commonwealth connections make England apprehensive 
whenever there is any abrupt change in the prices of raw materials. See the E.C.E. Report, 
Economic Survey of Europe in 1951 (Geneva, United Nations, 1952), especially pp. 6 ff. 

7 See Geoffrey Crowther, The Economic Reconstruction of Europe (Claremont, California: Claremont 

‘college Press, 1948). The distinguished — of The Economist declared that “the reason for 

the trouble in Europe is the war. And only that sort of person whose mind always rejects the 
obvious explanation . . . will, I think, fail to realize that it is the war, and the war almost 
alone that has caused the present economic trouble in Europe’’(p. 4). Mr. Crowther’s stricture 
puts the dissenter in a very | awkward position but it should be noted that in his estimate the 
words “almost alone’? and “present difficulty’’ are crucial. Therefore, one might qualify his 
remarks by observing that the entire trend of economic developments during the present century 
carried storm signals for the future. 


5 See the persuasive thesis of ‘wa Wilhelm Répke, International Economic Disintegration (London: 
m. Hodge & Co., 


® November 3, 1951. 
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Solvency and security were in one sense interdependent and in another 
sense in conflict. Production without arms invited aggression while produc- 
tion for arms invited impoverishment. What made the accomplishment 
of either objective doubly difficult was the fact that Europeans themselves 
were not quite sure in what direction their best interests lay. For the first 
time in five centuries modern Europe had no first-class power; instead 
of being the centre from which energy radiated outward “Europe had 
become a centre upon which non-European energy converged.” No longer 
did the decision for war or peace rest in London, Paris, or Berlin. Numb 
and bewildered Europe sat on the periphery while in the “arena of naked 
power politics the United States and the Soviet Union faced one another 
alone,” ?° seemingly indifferent to Europe’s real interests. Europe appeared 
to have all the ingredients of a first-rate comedy 
which is the deadly but bumbling combat of two antagonists who are utterly un- 
sympathetic to us. Carried to no matter what high exponent the symbol treated is 
still zero. So the war of the Colossi will be a zero no matter what the hack and rack 
of armour beating on armour, of groans and threats and pronounciamentos that each 
is the saviour of the world. If there had been two Christs instead of one, we should 
have booked them as madmen and been right. . . . Thus with the Colossi. The more 
they protest, the more they declare that they are innocent, and it is the fault of the 


other, the more one is obliged to laugh — provided, it is recognized that neither can 
avoid the war which is approaching any more than they can avoid economic disaster.” 


To the masses on the Continent the situation was understandably 
disquieting. To statesmen schooled traditionally for leadership the prospect 


of playing buffoons in a comedy script not of their own authorship was 
immediately repellent. There arose in certain quarters the concept of a 
“third force” whereby Europe might serve as an intermediary between 
the East and West without becoming a lackey of either. This sentiment 
was especially popular among the continental Socialists although Nenni’s 
Italian group was the only one officially to endorse the credo.’? 


” Arnold Toynbee, Civilization on Trial (New York: Oxford University Press, 1948), pp. 124-25. 


11Norman Mailer, “The Defence of the Compass,” in Brigadier J. G. Smyth (ed.), The Western 
Defences (London: Allan Wingate, 1951), pp. 134-5. Europeans recognize this weakness as the 
“facts of life’ which must be learned. However, not all are prepared to accept the extreme 
views of Mr. Mailer whose emotionalism has apparently placed too great a strain on both his 
logic and his grammar. For a more balanced summation which clearly recognizes the problem, 
see Raymond Aron, Le Grand Schisme (Paris: Gallimard, 1948), especially pp. 18 ff. 


22 Cases in point are the prominent French wy Guy Mollet and André Philip. As late as April, 
, the former was using his position as Secretary-General of the party to warn through the 
Socialist journal, Le Populaire, against the danger x inane absorbed into an Atlantic commun- 
ity dominated by the United States. In his view Europe must play a key role as mediator and 
conciliator between the Great Powers who are distrustful of each other. M. Philip who, in 
February, 1947, was one of the founders of the “French Socialist Movement for a United States 
of Europe’ declared that one of the organization’s major objectives was to create a “Europe 
united and socialist which would serve as a political counterpoise between America and Russia 
and which would create an economic system mediate between capitalism and communism.”” On 
this matter see René Courtin, “French Views on European Unity,” International Affairs, Vol. XXV 
Qanuary, 1949), pp. 822. M. Philip has subsequently modified his views: ““L’Europe ne se fera 
qu’avec l’aide et sans la pression américaine. Une Europe neutraliste ne se ferait jamais. Le 
socialisme doit donc accepter la coalition atlantique avec le capitalisme progressiste americain. . . 
“Principes d’un socialisme Pp > Christi Social, Nos. 34 (April-May, 1952), pp. 154-60. 
In Britain, Aneurin Bevan most closely approximates the neutralists’ position, but there is no 
evidence that neutralism ever represented the official views of the British Labour Party. See 
Christopher Mayhew, “‘The British Foreign Policy Since 1945,’’ International Affairs, Vol. XXVI 
(October, 1950), pp. 477-88 
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The thirty-eighth parallel dramatized the debility of the third-force 
concept yet even without the Korean war it appeared that the theory 
would die a-borning. For into Europe’s weak mold was poured another 
disintegrating ingredient when the Kremlin clamped an iron curtain over 
eastern Europe. Two highly practical results flowed from the Soviet 
action. One was to raise the disturbing question: what is Europe? As the 
Times observed, it was rarely thought necessary before the war to define 
what was meant by the term: Europe included 
all those nations west of Russia and it was commonly held that Europe was also a part 
of the same continent. Anyone who had then talked of a “European unity” which 


left out part of Germany, all Austria, Hungary, and Poland would have been considered 
eccentric indeed.” 


The questions that the London paper wanted to raise were obvious: was it 
prudent to talk of uniting a Europe which excluded Berlin, Prague, Vienna 
and Budapest? Was such a “Europe” economically and militarily viable? 
Obviously, the Times was apprehensive lest the part be treated as the 
whole. On the other hand, the cleavage actually drove the Western 
Europeans to regard their own area more searchingly, and, in one sense, 
more hopefully. Regionalism, which met with varying enthusiasm from the 
League of Nations,’ was now in many important respects a fait accompli. 
The eastern section had been regionalized under the Soviet aegis and what 
was left in the unnaturally mutilated Europe was a geographical segment 
which appeared incapable of survival in its old form of isolated, national 
units. Paul Reynaud looked at this segment and asked rhetorically: 


How else, indeed, can countries ranging from 8,000,000 to 49,000,000 inhabitants 
compete with America, which has 150,000,000 inhabitants and a purchasing power 
equal to that of 500,000,000 Europeans? Obviously, between the two giants, Russia and 
the United States, there is room for Europe —but not for a mosaic of European states. 
Obviously, it is more difficult to federate countries each of which has a language, 
literature, a long and often glorious history, than it was to federate the thirteen colonies 
on the Atlantic Coast. But Europe’s need to unify herself economically and hence 
politically is nonetheless pressing.” 


These remarks, coming as they did from a statesman recognized both 
as an astute political analyst and as a major actor in the drama of post- 
war unity, deserve careful analysis. They reveal a willingness—which at 
times approaches an eagerness—to begin the task of unification solely with 


13 Editorial in the Times, (London) entitled ‘“‘What is Furope?” April 17, 1952. Peter Viereck, “How 
Many Europes?” in Everett D. Hankins (ed.), Towards a World Community: Third Annual 
Session of Mount Holyoke Institute on the United Nations (South Hadley, Mass.: Mount Holyoke 
College, 1951), pp. 105-17, said there were many Europes. There were: (1) the Atlantic Community 
which included the Western Union countries and America, (2) Stalinist Europe, (3) Tito Europe, 
(4) Socialist Europe, and (5) a ‘“‘rightist Europe.’”” Noel Henry gives a good brief exposition of 
Europe in terms of geography, ideology and politics in Vers une Europe fédérée, pp. 11-18. 

14 Secretariat of the League of Nations, Application of the Principles of the Covenant: Questions of the 
Universality of the League of Nations (Geneva: League of Nations, August 25, 1937), especially 
pp. 18-32. 

1% Paul Reynaud, ‘The Unifying Force for Europe,’’ Foreign Affairs, Vol. XXVIII (January, 1950), pp. 
259-60. Another distinguished European statesman, Paul-Henri Spaak, has argued along much the 
same lines in an article, ‘“The Integration of Europe,’’ Foreign Affairs, Vol. XXIX (October, 1950), 
pp. 94-101. 
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the western segment. For when Reynaud insists that “there is room for 
Europe” and follows with population statistics which rule out a united 
Germany, he obviously is thinking in terms of a Western regional fringe. 
Reynaud’s observations indicate, furthermore, that this regionalism is to 
be achieved along federal lines. On both counts it runs straightway into 
British opposition,’* but the reasoning is that it is better to build now with 
what is available than to await an indefinite and dangerous tomorrow. 
In this sense Reynaud is typical of a vocal group of continentals who 
believe in “union now” for the battered West. Their argument runs along 
deceptively simple lines: mutual weakness makes for mutual need, but 
mutual need demands union. And in union there is strength—as the Swiss 
experience tends to prove.'? 


THE RIsE OF FEDERALISM 


The idea of a united Europe is as old as the European community 
of nations itself.‘* But there is something phenomenal in the way this 
postwar federalism skyrocketed to attention. Why is it that an ardent 
federalist, Denis de Rougemont, could assert at the time of the Montreux 
Conference of the European Union of Federalists (August, 1947) that a 
federated Europe seemed a remote utopia whereas “today the whole world 
press is speaking of it. . . .”?® Beyond the need for solvency and security 


(which require unity of action but not necessarily federation) five distinct 
factors are working to give direct support to the federalist drive: (1) the 
impact of Socialist leadership on European politics; (2) the revived inter- 
est in protecting fundamental human rights; (3) the evidence from science 
and geography; (4) American pressure; and (5) the conviction that 
national sovereignty is now, more than ever, an intolerable anachronism. 


4 This statement remains true despite the fact that during the war Churchill seemed on the verge of 
convincing President Roosevelt of the merits of regionalism as a method of international organiza- 
tion. Cordell Hull takes credit for winning the President to the “universal’’ approach to world 


organization. The Memoirs of Cordell Hull (2 vols.; New York: The Macmillan Co., 1948), 
Vol. II, pp. 1640 ff. 


17 André Siegfried, La Suisse, démocratie témoin (Neuchatel: La Baconniére, 1948), pp. 133-36. Federalism 
appears, therefore, to its protagonists as the only way to avoid the doom pronounced upon it by 
such writers as Alfred Weber, Farewell to European History (London: Kegan Paul, Trench and 


Trubner, 1942), and Eric Fisher, The Passing of the European Age (Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1943). 


18 Perhaps it is no accident that France, which gave the world Bodin and the concept of sovereignty, 
should also have given the Duke of Sully and D’Emeric Crucé, two of the earliest advocates o 
international federalism. Excellent background material is available in a wide variety of sources. 
Very helpful are the following: Christian L. Lange, Histoire de l’internationalisme: jusqu’d la 
paix de Westphalie (Kristiania: H. Aschehoug and Co., 1919), especially pp. 399-476; Jacob 
Ter Meulen, Der Gedanke der Internationalen Organisation in seiner ontdihoe (2 vols.; Haag: 
Martinus Nijhoff, Vol. I, 1917, Vol. II, 1940), especially Vol. I, pp. 160-68; Gerald J. Mangone, 
The Idea and Practice of World Government (New York: Columbia University Press, 1952); 
Hans Wehberg, “‘Ideen und Projekte Betreffend die Vereinigten Staaten von Europa in den Letzen 
100 Jahren,” Friedens-Warte, Nos. 2-3, 1941, pp. 49-122; Pierre Renouvin, “Les idées et les projets 
d’union européenne au XIX siecle,’’ Conciliation Internationale, No. 6, 1931, pp. 2747; Ernest 
oe poy m United States of Europe,’’ Political Science Quarterly, Vol. LXIII (December, 

» PP- . 


1 Denis de Rougemont, L’Europe en feu (Neuchatel: La Baconniére, 1948), p. 8. Merely noting the 
fact that L. Duguit in his classic Traité de droit. constitutionnel gives only thirty pages to the 
principle of federalism emphasizes the startling upsurge of interest in federalism. 
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1. Socialist Leadership. Theoretically, so the argument runs, Socialists 
are per se internationalists who must seek workers’ interests through media 
which transcend national boundaries. As early as 1925 a British Socialist 
declared “that there is far more community of interest between workers 
of different countries, than between the workers and the possessing classes 
in any particular country.” 2° This sort of pronouncement was especially 
appropriate for international gatherings of Socialists. Consequently, when 
British Labour came to power it was hoped that it would lead the Island 
Kingdom out of its traditional insularity. During the war Herbert Morrison 
declared that all things pointed “towards the creation in due time of a 
genuinely representative world political association. . . . If this is a Utopian 
ideal, then the hope of world peace is an illusory hope, for only by this 
means can that hope be realised.” 21 The International Socialist Con- 
ference, held in Paris April 24-25, 1948, under the joint chairmanship of 
Guy Mollet and England’s Dr. Hugh Dalton, not only had unanimously 
reafiirmed its faith in a United States of Europe, but had gone further to 
declare that events were working in favor of European federation.?? Of 
course, had the continental federalists looked more sharply at British 
Labour history they could not have escaped observing that as far as Eng- 
land was concerned there was no evidence to suggest that the Labour party 
had any real inclination “to renounce either the defense of solid national 
interests or the idea of nationalism.” 2* When the choice came between 
socialism and federalism it was the latter which suffered wholesale 
defections in the ranks. 

Nevertheless, the continental Socialists persisted in hoping that Labour 
would prove more accommodating to a united Europe than had previous 
British governments. Had not Ernest Bevin raised continental hopes 
by appealing for “Western union” in his celebrated address to the House 


2 Charles Roden Buxton at the Second Congress of the Labour and Socialist International, Marseilles, 
August, 1925. Congress Report (London: British Labour Party, 1925), p 


21 Prospect and Policies (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1943), p. 29. 


22 This was the gist of a report given to the Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe on August 
17, 1949, by Guy Mollet. See Consultative Assembly, Official Reports of Debates, 1949 (Strasbourg: 
Council of Europe, 1949), p. 306. Cited henceforth as C.A. Reports, 1949. The Assembly’s 
collection entitled Documents and Working Papers will be abbreviated to read, Docs. and W.P 
The British Labour Party Conference at Scarborough, May, 1948, was told that Socialists must 
place themselves at the head of the movement for a United States of Europe to save the union 
from the hands of reactionary politicians. Report of Annual Labour ‘aed Conference at Scar- 
borough, May, 1948 (London: Transport House, 1949), Appendix, p 


23 William Rayburn Tucker, The Attitude of the British Labour Party ane European and Collective 
Security Problems, 1920-1939 (Geneva: Institut Universitaire de Hautes Etudes Internationales, 1950), 
p. 19. The Socialists had always feared that federalism might become the instrument of “‘capitalist 
dictatorship.”” See Olaf Stapledon, ‘Federalism and Socialism,’’ M. Channing-Pearce (ed.), 
Federal Union: A Symposium (London: J. Jonathan Cape, 1948), p. 122. Once British Socialists 
put federalism and socialism on an “either-or’ basis the federalists’ hopes for Socialist support 
were dashed. See John Strachey, Federation or Socialism (London: Victor Gollancz, 1948) for 
this line of reasoning. Efforts of the continental Socialists to avoid the British pattern are evident 
in the proceedings of the Frankfurt Congress of Socialists, held in February, 1952. For details see 
Raymond Rifflet, ‘Le Congrés international du mouvement socialiste pour les Etats-Unis de 
l'Europe,” Synthéses, No. LXXI (1952), pp. 165-74, and Paul-Henri Spaak and C. Hersch, “‘Les 
Socialistes européens a Francfort,’”’ Monde Nouveau, No. LI (1952), pp. 11-16. Actually, the 
decision of the Congress that majority views were not binding on member parties was a concession 
to the nationalist sentiments of Labour. 
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of Commons on January 22, 1948?24 Had not Attlee, who turned a 
cold shoulder to Churchill’s demand for a Council of Europe, reversed his 
stand largely as a result of Socialist pressure from France and Belgium? 
Would not the fact that Churchill was prominently associated with 
schemes for Western unity force Labour to assume a more dynamic role 
in continental affairs? If federalism required an act of faith there were, 


at least, some shadowy arguments which suggested that Socialists would 
subscribe to the new credo. 


2. Human Rights. If Socialists talked of the community of laborers 
there was another current at work which took a more universal view 
of the brotherhood of man. Man’s inhumanity to man had been apotheo- 
sized into respectable cults in the Nazi and Soviet ideologies. Dachau, 
Buchenwald and the Siberian enclaves had made a profound impression 
on Western conscience. Smoke from burning human flesh hung like 
a pall over Europe and the stench of scorched bodies remained as strong 
in the heart as in the nostrils. Appalled at his own barbarity “civilized” 
man resolved that these things should never happen again and the 
resolution gave support to federalism in a very substantial manner. When 
the United Nations issued its Declaration on Universal Human Rights 
the very practical problem remained: how can these rights best be pro- 
tected? Many eminent jurists like Lauterpacht and Scelle came to the 
conclusion that man’s best guarantee rested in a federal state.”° If jurists 
spoke of the brotherhood of man spiritual leaders recalled that this 
fraternity must be rooted in the fatherhood of God.?* Such diverse 


24446 H.C. Debates 395-97. This concept was not necessarily an appeal for federalism; in fact it was so 
vague that it struck Nicholas Mansergh as a “judiciously considered imprecision.”” See “‘Britain, the 
Commonwealth and Western Union,” International Affairs, Vol. XXIV (July, 1948), pp. 491-504. 
Ten months after the speech the Times (London), October 28, 1948, complained that there was 
“great confusion about its true meaning.” 

23H. Lauterpacht, International Law and Human Rights (London: Stevens and Sons, 1950). Because 
the UN declaration failed to assure the right of the individual to petition in his individual 
capacity to international courts Professor Lauterpacht expressed dissatisfaction with the instru- 
ment. He argued that, in theory, a full-fledged federal system between the nations of the world 
will be en conducive fo enhancing the stability of international peace, to the protection of the 
rights of man, and | to “reducing the evils and abuses of national power than a loose system of 
Confederation. . . .”” (p. 457). See also Georges Scelle, Manuel de droit international public (Paris: 
Domat- Montchrestien, 1948), especially ch. 4, and La Technique et les principes du droit public: 
étude en l’honneur de Georges Scelle (2 vols.; Paris: Librairie générale de droit et de jurisprudence, 
1950), especially the essays entitled “‘Le fédéralisme international dans l’oeuvre de Georges Scelle’’ 
and “Théorie du fédéralisme,” by Paul Carabiber and G. Mouskhely respectively, Vol. 1, pp. 55-66 
and 397-414. This reliance on federalism was intended to counteract, furthermore, the forces of 
the twentieth century which have dwarfed the individual in its “adoration of force and success 
and the glorification of bigness,”” Hans Kohn, The Twentieth Century: A Mid-Way Account of 
the Western World (New York: The eng my Co., 1949), pp. 67-8. The same thought runs as 
a constant thread through most rt fed See, for example, Aron and Marc, 
Principes du fédéralisme, pp. 63-69; "Marcy A hava d’homme: La Révolution fédéraliste pte: 
Editions, “‘Je Sers,”” 1948), pp. 63-78, A. C. Ewing, The Individual, The State and 
Government (New York: The coed Ay .-™ 1947); and Cord Meyer, Jr., Peace or Pectin 
(Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1947). Again the issue is one of emphasis rather than originality. 
To Proudhon, for example, federalism was desirable because it could mean a “scrupulous respect 
for individual rights.” Laszlo Ledermann, Fédération internationale: idées d'hier — possibilités de 

in (Neuchatel: La Baconniére, 1950), pp. 84-88. 


24 Pope Pius XII lent the immense prestige of his office to the federalist cause. For the text of his 
remarks see “‘Une allocution du + yy Pontife sur le fédéralisme,” Fédération, No. LXXVI 
(Mey, 1951), pp. 198-200. See also E. A. Conway, “Pius XII and World Federation, ” America, 

XXXV (April 28, 1951), pp. Sie" on Archbishop of York was represented as favoring a 
federal solution to the problems of the West, according to Gilbert McAllister, “Towards World 
Government,” ee No. 1017 (September, 1951), pp. 605-13. The French Protestant view 
is nicely developed by Pierre — “L’Eglise et l’idée européenne,’ Christianisme social, Nos. 
VII-IX (July-September, 1951), pp. 476-84. 
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religious leaders as Pius XII and the Archbishop of York spoke out force- 
fully for a federated world and while they quite naturally avoided distin- 
guishing between universal versus regional federation, or the forms which 
the new society should assume, their support of the principle gave great 
comfort to the champions of federalist reform. 


3. Science and Geography. To cultural and religious liens were added 
the imperious voices of science and geography. Atomic energy had the 
power to unite or destroy. The choice rested with rational men who had 
the capacity to make international society conform to scientific facts. 
Under the impact of this most wondrous and most frightening scientific 
development a morselled Europe seemed an anachronism. The world 
no longer had an option between federation and sovereignty but between 
federation and annihilation.27 Geography added the weight of its evidence 
to the argument for integration. By a freak of history, it was argued, 
nations were created along boundaries which ran “against extra-national 
realities” and the remedy was obviously to be found in the formation of 
supra-national political societies.?® 


4. American Pressure. From a practical point of view European 
federalism received its biggest “lift” from the United States. Dogmas might 
be formed, slogans shouted, and scientific and geographic data invoked, 
but the hard fact remains that history offered precious few examples of 
sovereign states abandoning powers without potent external compulsion. 
In the original Economic Cooperation Act of 1948 the United States had 
declared its objective for Europe as the creation by the Europeans them- 
selves of a “joint organization to exert common efforts which would 
speedily achieve economic cooperation in Europe essential for lasting peace 
and prosperity.” ?° A year later the American Congress expanded its views 
to endorse specifically the concept of a united Europe,*° and by the end 


27 This argument is brilliantly developed by Maurice Bourquin, ‘‘Pouvoir scientifique et droit international,” 
Recueil des cours de l’Académie de Droit international: La Haye, Vol. LXX (1947), pp. 335-406. 
The view of the “pure” scientist is reflected in the essay by J. Robert Oppenheimer, “The 
Scientific Foundations for World Order,’’ Foundations for World Order, pp. 35-52. See also the 
following: H. E. Wimperis, World Power and Atomic Energy: The Impact on International 
Relations (London: Constable & Co., 1946); Atomic Energy: Its International Implications (London: 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1948), and the excellent compilation of essays in Bernard 
Brodie (ed.), The Absolute Weapon: Atomic Power and World Order (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1946). The inability of the social scientist to keep apace with his colleagues in 
the physical sciences is too well known to need detailed elaboration. For an able brief summary 
of the point see Boris Mouravieff, Le probléme de l’autorité super-étatique (Neuchatel: La Bacon- 
niére, 1949), especially pp. 47-54 


28 Claude Delmas, ‘‘Géographie et fédéralisme,’’ Fédération, No. LXXXIV + erm 1952), p. 63. See also 


aurice Farr Parmelee, Geo-economic Regionalism and World Federation (New York: The Ex- 
position Press, 1949). 


2 Title I, Section 102A of the European Co-operation Act. A thorough analysis of the evolution of 
American policy towards Western Union remains to be written. The writer is indebted to Mr. 
Paul Porter, Chairman of the ECA, who, despite pressures arising from his attendance at the 
ECE Conference in Geneva during March of this year, was kind enough to give time to the author 
in discussing some points connected with this issue. 


3 81st Congress, April 19, 1949, Section I amending Title I of Section 102A. 
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of 1949 Mr. Paul Hoffman, the Economic Cooperation Agency administra- 
tor, was going all the way in urging a tight economic unity for Western 
Europe. Addressing the Council of the Economic Recovery Program in 
Paris on October 31, 1949, Mr. Hoffman defined integration as “the 
formation of a single large market within which quantitative restrictions 
on the movements of goods, monetary barriers to the flow of payments and 
eventually all tariffs are permanently swept away.” ** 

While the head of ECA naturally stressed economic aspects of the 
problem, General Eisenhower moved American support into the political 
arena by telling the British people in July, 1951, that true unity would 
come not merely from a desire for economic gain but rather “through 
the pressure of political needs and defense requirements.” *? Within six 
months the American general went further to propose boldly a constitu- 
tional convention for western Europe—a move which seemed to reflect 
the American conviction that European federalism represented the genu- 
inely “creative view” in history.** Whether the American position over- 
simplified the issue is a moot point but the pressure from Washington 
was no inconsiderable factor in encouraging continental federalists.** 


5. National Sovereignty. Fear of the omnipotent sovereign state has 
always been a badge of distinction for the free man. The tendency of the 


state to move from the strictly “political” into the social and economic 
spheres has intensified this anxiety. No longer is it the relatively simple 
question of power to make war. “It is not only because the independent 
states have the power to declare war that war is sometimes declared, it 
is also because they have the power to adopt policies involving clashes 


31 New York Times, November 1, 1949. Hoffman’s views were closely paralleled by those of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commence which defined economic union as “the closest possible interrela- 
—- and control between the people themselves and their activities within an area where 

s, services and men move untrammeled and where currencies are freely convertible.” 


World Trade, Vol. XVI (May, 1950), pp. 1-2. 
32 The Economist, July 7, 1951. 


33 The New York Herald Tribune, January 23, 1952. Around the same time the American Senate had 
for its consideration a resolution sponsored by Senators Fullbright, Macmahon, and Sparkman 
which endorsed European federation. For the text of the resolution and President Truman’s 
favorable reaction see 26 Department of State Bulletin 215-16 (February 18, 1952). See also 
Senate Resolution 269 in the Congressional Record 690 (January 31, 1952). Even before this 
action Senator Kefauver had sponsored a resolution favoring the creation of federal links within 
the North Atlantic Community (July 26, 1949); and in the Canadian Senate Mr. Euler advocated 
much the same thing. Raymond Silva pointed out that American encouragement was not to 
be confused with official endorsement of the federalist cause. “La chance de l’Europe,’”” Monde 
Nouveau, No. LV (1952), p. 7 


% No one can deny that the temptation to use the American experience as a model for Europe can lead 
to dangerous conclusions. See the caveat enjoined on his readers by Hans Kelsen, Peace Through 
Law (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1944), pp. 11-13. Nevertheless, the 
successful American experiences under federalism inclined her thinking in that direction. See 
Arthur N. Holcombe, Our More Perfect Union (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1950), 
and Rex G. Tugwell who feels that “sooner or later there will have to be a world Philadelphia. . . .”” 
“Beyond Nationalism,” The Political Quarterly, Vol. XXII (October-December, 1951), p. 351. 
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of national interest for which war seems the only solution.” ** Now 
more than ever, say the federalists, does the logic of history demand the 
destruction of the “dogma of the absolute sovereignty of states.” °* 


UNoFFICIAL DIPLOMACY 


The combination of forces which support the present drive for West- 
ern unity are of such scope and intensity as to justify use of the term 
“neo-federalism.” From all quarters and from all shades of political 
opinion it draws allegiance. Publicists and practical politicians, socialists 
and conservatives, French and Germans, Protestant and Catholic religious 
leaders, and influential elements on both sides of the Atlantic have joined 
federalist ranks. Under the circumstances it is not surprising that there 
should be a mushrooming of organizations dedicated to this ideal. Inspired 
by the leadership of Belgium’s Paul van Zeeland, and Pieter Kertens, a 
Dutch Senator, there was organized the “European League for Economic 
Co-operation” which sought to achieve ultimate political unification 
through common economic projects. The organization came into being 
in 1946, about the time that another Dutch official, Henri Brugmanns, 
was organizing the “European Union of Federalists.” *7 This group called 
for a federation whose government would be responsible not to states but 
to individuals and groups; it advocated, among other things, a Supreme 
Court to adjudicate interstate disputes and a legislature elected partly from 
national parliaments and partly from social blocs within the countries. 

In some respects more important for the federalist cause was the 
“European Parliamentary Union” (EPU) established in 1947 to spear- 
head the drive among European legislators who favored federation. Its 
first chairman was Georges Bohy, leader of the Socialists in the Belgian 
Parliament, but the major inspiration came from Count Coudenhove- 
Kalergi who had long been identified with projects for Western Union, 
35 Lionel Robbins, The Economic Causes of War (London: J. Jonathan Cape, 1940), p. 104. There is 

no intention here to pursue the various theories and counter-theories dealing with sovereignty 

where discord on detail is abundant. L. Oppenheim, International Law: A Treatise, ed. H. 

Lauterpacht (7th, ed., 2 vols; London and New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1948) holds 

that the term “‘souverain’” was first used during the Middle Ages by France to ” designate an 

“authority which had no authority above itself’? (Vol. 1, p. 114). Jacques Maritain, analysing 

the term from a philosophical viewpoint, declares that it was never applied to a political authority 

during the Middle Ages. ‘“‘Le concept de souveraineté,”’ Révue internationale d'histoire politique 
et constitutionnelle, New Series, Vol. I (July, 1951), pp. 8-22. Since the time of Bodin, Hobbes 
and Rousseau sovereignty implies a power above the body politic. “It is power without account- 
ability and political philosophy. The two concepts of sovereignty and absolutism have been 


forged on the same anvil. They must be scrapped together,” according to Maritain, Man and the 
State (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1951), p. 

36 Paul-Henri Spaak, ‘The Integration of Europe: Dreams and Realities,’ Foreign Affairs, Vol. XXIX 

( October, 1950), p. 97. The new su must be based not on sovereign equality but on the 

“abandonment of sovereignty. . . .” R. G. Mackay, Britain in Wonderland (London: Victor 
Gollancz, 1948), p. 107. See also Chaties | Rousseau, ‘ ‘L’indépendance de I’Etat dans Ro inter- 
—- " Remet des cours de l’Académie de Droit international: La Haye, Vol. LXXIII (1948), 

171- 349; and Altiero Spinelli, ‘“Confédération ou fédération,”” Monde Nouveau, No. LVI 
(1952), p pp. 27-42. 

37 The European Union of Federalists held organizational meetings at Hertenstein, Switzerland, in August 
° , and later in Luxembourg and Basle. Conferences were held in Amsterdam, at Montreux 
in 1947 and at Rome in the following year. On its organization and aims see L’union européenne 
des fédéralistes: Rome, November 7-10, 1949 (Geneva, Palais Wilson, 1950). 
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and who became its secretary-general. At the Interlaken Conference in 
1948 some two hundred parliamentarians approved an EPU draft con- 
stitution for a. federal government. It was largely a reflection of the 
thinking of Francois de Menthon (who became the second president of 
the Council of Europe) and Robert Mackay, the ardent and atypical 
British socialist.** 

The “Interlaken Plan” called for the creation of a federal government 
composed initially of the Marshall Plan countries. It would operate 
through an elective bicameral legislature endowed with real law-making 
prerogatives and composed of members elected by the legislatures of the 
respective states. Apportionment would be on the basis of one delegate 
for every half-million inhabitants, but to allay the fears of the small states 
provision was made that no country should have more than forty nor less 
than six delegates in the federal parliament. Executive power was vested 
in a Federal Council which was responsible to the lower house of the 
legislature. 

In addition to these organizations with avowed federalist ambitions 
there were innumerable other societies dedicated to varying degrees of 
unity. There was patently a grave danger that the effectiveness of the 
unity drive would be nullified through needless duplication, argument 
over detail and dispersion of energies. To meet the situation there was 
created in December, 1947, the “International Committee of the Move- 
ments for European Unity” which became known eventually as the 
European Movement.*® It was dominated mainly by the towering per- 
sonality of Churchill who, ever since his speech at Zurich in 1946, was 
regarded as the spiritual father of European unity. By its very nature 
this association had to be a compromise group since its objective was to 
bring all other organizations under its wing. However, when it talked 
loftily—and vaguely—of the “European idea” without spelling out details 
the European Parliamentary Union refused to join on the grounds that 
ambiguity would jeopardize their Interlaken blueprint for a federated 
Europe.*° 


38 The indebtedness of the Interlaken Plan to Mackay ump, be determined by comparing it to Mackay’s 


earlier plan for federal union. See his Western Union in Crisis (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1949). See also Alan de Russet, Strengthening the Framework of Peace (London: Royal 
Institute, 1950), pp. 116-217. 


% The precise objectives of the European Movement, as well as its structure, were outlined at the 
organization’s Congress at Brussels in February, 1949. See Le Mouvement européen: origines, 
objectifs et organisation — déclaration adoptée a la réunion du Conseil International, Bruxelles, 
février, 1949 (London: Chiswick Press, 1949). Duncan Sandys became executive-secretary of the 
organization. Critics of the organization have charged that European Movement has no mass 
support — “‘it is an intellectual and not a popular idea. Lacking mass basis, it may not even be 
entitled to call itself a movement.” Karl Loewenstein, “The Union of Western Europe: Illusion 
and Reality,” 52 Columbia Law Review 65 (January, 1952). Halvard Lange expressed similar doubts 
that the Movement had the wide popular support it claimed. ‘European Union: False Hopes and 
Realities,” Foreign Affairs, Vol. XXVIII (January, 1952), pp. 65-66. 


The “Interlaken Plan” struck most British members of the European Movement as being far too 
radical in its implication and led to a lively epistolary duel between Mackay’s federalist groups 
and the British anti-federalists. See ‘‘Letters to the Editor” of the Times (London), September 
22, 28, and October 6, 11, 1949. 
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The most spectacular accomplishment of the European Movement 
was the sponsorship of the famous Congress of Europe at The Hague 
(May 8-10, 1948). To historic Knights Hall in the old city flocked not only 
a distinguished company of statesmen out of office, but also more than a 
liberal sprinkling of Europe’s “cranks.” 4? Actually, the Congress had all 
the elements of a three-ring circus and a Frankfurt Assembly—and 
Churchill was Barnum! That the moderation of the political menagerie at 
The Hague was due as much to Churchill’s whip as to the nature of the 
sponsoring group itself seemed clear. Like most Englishmen, Churchill 
entertained a healthy suspicion of federalist doctrines. Despite this fact, 
Paul Reynaud and Edouard Bonnefous threw a scare into their more 
cautious brethren by demanding the immediate creation of a European 
Assembly elected on the basis of direct universal suffrage. The move 
failed abysmally but the federalists’ painful disappointment on this score 
was somewhat assuaged by the powerful impulse the Congress gave to 
the whole current of European union. Although The Hague delegates 
sought refuge in such terms as “union or federation” to indicate their own 
inchoate sentiments they were quite determined that there should be 
called into being as quickly as possible a European Assembly to consider 
the practical problems for achieving integration. The Assembly that was 
eventually created was part of an organization known as the Council of 
Europe. 


FEDERALISM IN THE COUNCIL OF EUROPE 


The fact that Churchill and other Conservative leaders were promi- 
nently identified with the European Movement and the Congress of 
Europe made the British Labour party excessively wary of the whole 
scheme.*? Actually, Attlee and Bevin moved with a circumspection akin 
to timidity and Labour seemed to “drag its feet” on the very project to 
which Bevin had pledged warm loyalty six months earlier. At~ the 
insistence of Belgium and France, however, the Labour Government modi- 
fied its opposition sufficiently to permit, albeit reluctantly, the creation 


41 The Economist, May 15, 1948. Another critical observer declared that the object of the Congress was 
to find out what degree of unity existed between the various supporters of European unity. “‘When 
it became clear that there was, in fact, no agreement at all, the Congress took refuge in consistent 
equivocation. . . .” W. Pickles, “The Strasbourg Illusion,” The Political Quarterly, Vol. XXI 
(January-March, 1950), p. 75. The proceedings of the Congress of Europe may be followed 
in detail in Verbatim Reports (4 vols.; The Hague: Post Box 279, 1949), especially Vol. II. 
These mimeographed reports are badly edited and the results of the Congress are summarizd 
more attractively in a small volume issued by the European Movement, Europe Unites: The 
Hague Conference and After (London: Hollis and Carter, 1949). 


February 9, 1949, the National Executive Committee of the Labour Party decided to “reaffirm 
the previous decision of February 16 and April 28, 1948 discouraging members of the Labour 
Party from associating themselves with the United States of Europe Committee, or with the 
so-called European Movement of which it now formed a part.” Report of the Labour Party 
Conference: Blackpool, June 6-10, 1949, p. 24. 
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of the Council of Europe.** Real power was vested in the Committee 
of Ministers where unanimous rule on vital decisions assured England 
a veto power over any federalist schemes. To a Consultative Assembly, 
meeting annually at the Council’s headquarters in Strasbourg, was given 
power to discuss questions approved by the Committee of Ministers and 
which the Committee evidently considered, in the words of the Times, 
“to be useful and harmless.” 44 While the Council appeared as an abyss 
of insincerity to the federalists they were quick to realize that it also 
provided them with an international forum for the propagation of the new 
faith.** Reluctant Britain had helped to fashion a pulpit from which a 
new fire-and-brimstone revival could be preached. 

On August 16, 1949, the Consultative Assembly held its first debate 
to consider “any necessary changes in the political structure of Europe to 
achieve a greater unity” among its members;** the discussion was, in the 
words of Paul Bastid, merely a “warm-up” designed to find out “what 
are our respective points of view.” *7 What gave the skirmishing its 
significance was the fact that it clearly foreshadowed the alignments 
between federalists and anti-federalists. With the support of most of the 
Italian and Benelux delegates, France became the champion of the 
federalist cause while England, with Scandinavian and Irish backing, be- 
came the spokesman for the anti-federalist bloc. 

It was a French Socialist, André Philip, who indicated that the goal 
towards which the French wished to move as rapidly as possible was 
“the creation of a political authority of a supra-national character.” ** 
While details were necessarily vague the general principle was clear: 
French bugles blared forth the signal for an assault against the bastions 
of national sovereignty. In its stead was to be created a new supra- 
national political authority.“® With no historical tradition of egalitarian 
federalism the French were hitching the cart to a horse of unpredictable 
43.On the organization of the Council of Europe see the Council’s Concise Handbook of the Council of 

Europe (Strasbourg: Directorate of Information, 1951); Margaret Ball, “‘The Organization of the 

American States and the Council of Europe,’’ The British Year Book of International Law, 1949, 

H. Lauterpacht ed. (London and New York: Oxford University Press, 1950), pp. 150-76; Piteman 

B. Potter, “The Statute of the Council of Europe,’’ 43 American Journal of International Law 

501-3 (July, 1949); Marcel Sibert, Traité de droit international public (Paris: Librairie Dallos, 1951), 

Vol. I, pp. 144-51. The text of the Statute is available in Great Britain, Parliamentary Treaty 

Series, No. 51, and in the Times (London), May 6, 1949, and in Hans J. Morgentheau and 


Kenneth W. Thompson (eds.), Principles and Problems of International Politics (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1950), pp. 435-55. 


44 The Times (London), May 3, 1949. 

45 As Georges Bidault noted to the French National Assembly the Council of Europe may be disap- 
pointing, “S’il fallait toujours commencer par la perfection, jamais personne ne commencerait 
tien.” Journal Officiel: Débats parlementaires, July 9, 1949, pp. 4501-04. 

46 Council of Europe, Consultative Assembly Agenda, 1949, p. 34. 

47C. A. Reports, 1949, p. 132. Incidentally, the “‘warm-up’’ was characterized by hopeless digressions 
some of which, like the blazing feud between De Valera and Ross, ardent partisans of southern 
and northern Ireland respectively, threatened to wreck all talk of unity. 

48 [bid., p. 162. Paul Reynaud held much the same belief, a little item of some value since it indicates 
that both “right”? and “‘left” in France leaned toward the federalist solution. 

4 Georges Bidault was one of the first to face up to the fact publicly that federalism meant a curtailment 


of national sovereignty and that the Consultative Assembly had of itself no power to make 
modifications in national powers. Ibid., p. 296. 
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energies and whims. To stout champions of national sovereignty (who 
looked askance at a power of undefined scope to which national interests 
would be subordinated) the French terminology carried a psychological 
terror weapon. And when “supra-nationalism” scared off support the 
federalists fell back to the more moderate formula—first introduced by 
M. Cassimatis of Greece—of a “European political authority with limited 
functions but real powers.” °° This became the recurrent theme of the 
federalists—a theme so vague that it commanded the almost universal 
support of the Assembly. The obvious advantages of a more moderate 
approach were stressed by Mr. Van der Goes van Naters of the Dutch 
Social Democrats who described himself as an “enthusiastic sponsor of the 
federal approach” but who felt that the Cassimatis formula was the most 
practical way to effect change.*? 

Federalism had its high tide during the first days of the Consultative 
Assembly, largely because the federalists knew generally what they wanted 
whereas their opponents appeared confused and divided. The strong 
federalist sympathies which Strasbourg evoked thoroughly alarmed the 
British, and especially Labour, which, as the party in power, had to 
assume the major responsibility for combatting the new “heresy.” As a 
counter-proposal a Labour delegate, Maurice Edelman, had called upon 
the Assembly to adopt the functional approach to achieve European unity. 
Sovereignty would remain intact but the peoples of Europe needed, said 
Mr. Edelman, 


a new form of economic planning . . . which the Council of Europe is better qualified 
than any other body to initiate. It must be planning by consent, not planning by 
committees of experts and civil servants, not the imposed plan of an autocratic body, 
not even the ideal blueprint which as we all know in practice has no relation to prac- 
tical economics. I wish to support the proposition that we should initiate in the 
Council of Europe, industry by industry, consultations between industrialists, trade 
unions, technicians and Governments with a view to harmonising their plans, and 
standardising their methods and bringing about an international division of labour.” 

Edelman’s formula was possibly more ambiguous than the federalist 
platform which, at the time, was characterized by something less than 
luminous clarity. But it was the first blow struck in behalf of functionalism 
and it became the essence of the Labour party program at Strasbourg. 
Although the Conservatives could afford the momentary luxury of respect- 
ful silence, Churchill nonetheless warned against tampering with the 


powers of the “duly constituted national parliaments.” ** 


% Docs. and W.P. 1949, Doc. 57. The fact that this document was signed by men like La Malfa of 
Italy, De Menthon and Teitgen of France and Mackay of England, all avowed federalists, indicates 
that the proposed authority was to be a federal one. 

51C. A. Reports 1949, p. 166. 

52 [bid., p. 182. See also Edelman’s article ““The Council of Europe, 1950,” International Affairs, Vol. 
XXVII (January, 1951), pp. 25-31, for an elaboration of his views. 

583C. A. Reports 1949, p. 282. 
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Out of its mountain of labor the Assembly had given birth to two 
nebulous theories. The first was the federalist program for the “European 
political authority with limited functions but real powers,” and the sec- 
ond was the British approach through functionalism. Actually, the two 
terms confused the issue. What the federalists wanted was a supra- 
national authority in certain areas while the British insisted on an inter- 
governmental approach which left sovereignty basically untouched. Despite 
the ambiguity President Paul-Henri Spaak rhapsodized at the end of the 
first session that he could leave Strasbourg “with the certainty that this 
United States of Europe is now a possibility,” a statement which Labour 
delegates applauded with their finger tips.°* To the Committee on General 
Affairs the Assembly assigned the thankless task of giving concrete ex- 
pression to the unity formula, and it is highly significant that when this 
Committee canvassed the various unofficial bodies for their views the 
very influential European Movement presented a vague draft which 
actually dodged the issue of federation.*® 

Meanwhile, the lines were drawn for battle between the supra- 
national federalists and the inter-governmental functionalists. The former 
had hoped that a plan to submit millions of signatures on a federalist 
petition to the next session of the Assembly would lead the Council of 
Europe to take bolder and more imaginative action. What happened to 
the project still is obscure but the truckloads of signed petitions never 
reached Strasbourg. On the other hand, the British made no concerted 
effort to define their brand of functionalism but merely closed ranks in 
the face of an imminent federalist assault.5* By the time the Consultative 
Assembly was ready for its spring meeting in May, 1950, British sentiment 
had so crystallized that if the French and Belgian governments were pre- 
pared to go “almost all the way, in fact, to true federalism” *’ they would 
have to make the journey without England. 

54 See Seymour Cocks, Robert Mackay and Maurice Edelman, Europe’s First Parliament: Reflections 


on the Strasbourg Assembly, 1949 (London: Fabian Publications, 1950). Mackay was a minority of 
one when he assented to Spaak’s optimistic estimate. 

55 Alan de Russet, op. cit., p. 156. Only the European Union of Federalists came out with a fairly clear 
program to achieve unity through federalism. See their pamphlet, From the Powerless Consultative 
Assembly to a European Pact (Paris: European Parliamentary Union, 1949). G. W. Keeton stressed 
the point that no program could win England’s support if it remained nebulous, “The Future 
of British Foreign Policy,’’ The British Year Book for World Affairs, 1948 (London: Stevens and 

s, 1948), Vol. II, p. 7. 

56 As the time approached for the May meeting of the C Itative A bly at Strasbourg British 
newspapers began to feature articles , dealing with the concept of federalism. a Max 
Beloff attacked the when he said that the experiences f the American 
states could not be used as a guide for the European nations. “European Association: False 
Analogies from the Federal Example of the United States,’’ Times (London), May 4, 1950. On 
the same day the Times concurred editorially with Beloff’s views. Sir Arthur Salter laid bare the 
Conservative position in two articles which the Times carried on May 16-17, 1950. Sir Arthur 
gp condemned projects for customs unions and federations. In June came the pate Gapnt 

Labour pamphlet, European Unity, A Statement by the National Committee of the British Labou 
Party (London: Transport House, 1950). Labour argued that for England to join a continencal 
federation would jeopardize the .r. program of full employment and social justice, and 
position as the nerve center of the Commonwealth and banker of o sterlin; ~ area @ 5). 
Robert Mackay vigorously attacked this view of his own party in a pamphlet, Heads in the Sa 
A mg the Official Labour Party Attitude to European Unity (Oxford: Basil Becket 
& Mott, 1950). 

57 Susan Strange, ‘The Council of Europe,”” World Affairs, Vol. Ill (July, 1950), pp. 246-55. 
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British refusal to toy with the federalist ideal presented the Con- 
sultative Assembly with two difficult problems. For one thing, Labour’s 
position destroyed the illusion of Socialist unanimity for a federated 
Europe. Continental Socialists had the hard choice of preserving ideologi- 
cal solidarity by acquiescence to the Labour position or moving forward 
without, and in spite of, their British comrades.** And if enough con- 
tinental Socialists were willing to make the break would it still be worth 
the effort to essay the erection of a federation without Great Britain? 
As a tentative way out of the dilemma an effort was made to discover 
how far the British would be prepared to modify their position. The 


answer came swiftly: none! A Conservative spokesman, Robert Boothby, 
declared: 


Many of our continental friends cling with complete sincerity to the constitutional 
approach. Let me, therefore, say at once that I do not believe that Britain can partici- 
pate in a tight political federation. 

ere are three reasons for this. The first is that we are by nature a pragmatic 
people. We like to do things and see how they work, if they work, before we attempt 
to formulate the principles upon which they work. The second reason is that we do not 
believe in written constitutions and we ourselves have no written constitution. The third 
reason is that we have close ties with our Dominions and Colonies over-seas which 
impose upon us the absolute necessity of carrying them with us in any positive action 
we may take. 


What gave Mr. Boothby’s argument weight was not so much the 
logic of the exegesis but the spontaneous support it elicited from all British 
delegates. A Labourite, Miss Bacon, complimented him for what she 
considered an admirable summation of the socialist views expressed in 
“European Unity,” ® while Dr. Dalton declared: “I cannot state the case 
better than it was stated by Mr. Boothby. . . .”® From tossing verbal 
bricks to verbal bouquets was the miraculous metamorphosis occasioned 
in British ranks by the federalist’s ambitious program. 


“LITTLE FEDERATION” 


When it became painfully obvious that the British would make 
no concession the Assembly was rocked with vehement protests:®? “Why 
is Britain still evading European collaboration?” testily asked a Dutch 
delegate, Mr. Serrarens. Instead of going to the defensive the functional- 
ists challenged the continentals to go ahead with their plans. Sweden’s 
Professor Ohlin declared that since French, German, and Italian dele- 


58 The British Socialists knew that their position would bring about attack. See the unsigned article 
fia ee Parties and European Unity,’’ The World Today, Vol. VI (October, 1950), 
pp. 415- 


%C. A. Reports 1950, p. 74. 

®Ibid., p. 90. 

61 Ibid., p. 252. 

® Anthony Crosland of British Labour felt that this spring session of 1950 marked the apex of bitterness 


between federalists and functionalists. See ‘‘Prospects fdr the Council of Europe,’’ The Political 
Quarterly, Vol. XXII (April-June, 1952), pp. 142-53. 
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gates at Strasbourg represent a population unit of some one hundred 
forty million souls they should federate “along the lines which so many 
speakers had advocated.” ** In a word, the federalists were being told 
bluntly: put up or shut up! 

Most of the Italians and a large body of the French delegates seemed 
prepared to accept the challenge. In a scathing speech Reynaud declared: 

Some say, ‘Frenchmen, take the risk and start first. Undertake the house-warming 
of the House of Europe and if the House proves comfortable, we shall come and settle 
in the rooms which you have reserved for us. If the House collapses on your heads, 


we shall attend your funeral with all sympathy.’ 
Take the risk! Well, ladies and gentlemen, we shall take the risk.” 


Up to this point continental Socialists, and in particular, the French, 
had been wavering. Now that the issue was sharply defined there was 
no chance for further equivocation. André Philip declared stoutly that 
“we are willing to take the risks of setting up a federal organization.” © 
Yet when the problem was turned over to the Committee on General 
Affairs for which another prominent French Socialist, Guy Mollet, served 
as rapporteur, the latter used his position in an attempt to kill the project. 
Mollet argued that without Labour a continental federation would likely 
be dominated ideologically by Catholic rightist parties and politically by 
the Germans. This split, thus dramatized by Philip and Mollet, plus the 
fact that Britain’s unwavering position had caused serious second thoughts 
among delegates from the Low Countries, practically doomed this first 
drive for a little federation.** On August 28, 1950, a motion by M. Bene- 
venuti of Italy calling for a regional federation without England went 
down to resounding defeat and marked “little federation” a lost cause 


for 1950.*7 
FUNCTIONAL FEDERALISM 


Both the attempt to create a federal “political authority with limited 
functions but real power” and the effort to erect a little federation had 
met, at least momentarily, with ignominious defeat. But the federalists 
were too resilient and too determined to accept a full scale rout without 
further effort. The forces which supported the Reynaud-Philip philosophy 
succeeded in slipping through, by a very narrow margin, a motion designed 
to force the Committee on General Affairs to define in precise terms what 


*&%C. A. Reports 1950, p. 162. 
* Ibid., p. 722 
% Ibid., p. 730. 


Fairly typical of the Low Countries’ position was the statement of Holland’s Mr. Van der Goes van 
Naters who insisted that “we cannot permit ourselves the luxury of separation from England.” 
C.A. Reports 1950, p. 1110. Later on Dirk Stikker in two speeches delivered on October 18, 1950, 
and on January 18, 1951, indicated that Holland had gone over solidly to the British ideal of a 
“functional approach” to European unity. See Late News Digest From Holland (New York: 
Netherlands Information Bureau, 1951), and Stikker’s article “The Functional Approach to 
European Integration,’ Foreign Affairs, Vol. XXIX (April, 1951), pp. 436-44. 


% The vote was 74 to 14 with 8 abstentions. C.A. Reports 1950, p. 1220. 
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was meant by a “political authority with limited functions but real 
powers.” © The maneuver was designed to force the anti-federalists into 
the open, to expose their position to counterattack, and to take advantage 
of any fissions in the ranks of the functionalists. Since some functionalists 
leaned towards a supra-national variety and others towards the inter- 
governmental brand the strategy was well conceived. 

Of more practical significance was an attempt by Reynaud to tack 
an amendment to the report of the Committee on General Affairs which 
asked for three things: (1) the appointment of a supra-national authority 
for all key sectors of European life such as defense, the coal and steel 
pool, electricity, agriculture, transport and human rights—each under its 
own European minister; (2) from these ministers there would be created 
a European government responsible to an assembly elected on the basis 
of universal suffrage; (3) between member states which accept this union 
and those which reject it the bonds of common interest would be 
strengthened through the Council of Europe. Actually, this move would 
have immediately transformed functionalism into a supra-national tool. 
Had it succeeded it would have led, according to Stefano Jacini of Italy, 
“to the achievement of the most substantial and durable part of European 
federation. . . .” ® Only a quarter of the delegates showed an inclination 
to follow this procedure and the federalists suffered another resounding 
defeat.” Bitterly disillusioned, one of them complained that the Consul- 
tative Assembly had not only refused 
to encourage such closer associations. It contents itself with tolerating it as though it 
had the possibility of preventing it. This, in my opinion, gives a very clear political 
significance to the vote which has just taken place and reveals the true sentiments of 
the majority of this Consultative Assembly.” 

Rarely had the pendulum swung so rapidly in an international 
organization. In August, 1949, the anti-federalists were a frightened and 
apprehensive group. Less than a year later they could rejoice at having 
called the “bluff” of their opponents and at seeing their own functional 
approach accepted by the Committee of Ministers.?* However, restraining 
the federalists was one thing and implementing their own functionalism 
was quite another. Between the alpha and omega of functionalism was 
a long alphabetical path which, in spite of everything, might still veer 
into federalism. When the Assembly spoke of “specialized authorities” 
and “partial agreements” as the essence of the new functionalism Reynaud 
insisted that both logic and history dictated that a specialized authority 


*C, A. Reports 1950, pp. 1230-32. The vote was 49 to 42. Ibid., p. 1238. The text of the amendment 
is found in Docs. and W. P. 1950, Doc. 124. 


®C. A. Reports 1950, pp. 738-40. 

7 Ibid., p. 1216. The vote was 68 to 19 with 7 abstentions. 
11 Ibid., p. 1220. 

72C. A. Reports 1950, p. 1284. 
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meant a supra-national authority. By the end of the 1950 sessions and 
after “confused and bitter debate” ™* it was obvious that there was no 
material change in the attitude of the federalists, although the functional- 
ists now seemed less sure of their own position. 

The Committee on General Affairs which had rejected any project 
for “little federation” and to whom was given the task of defining function- 
alism proceeded to attach to its report an appendix embodying the views 
of the staunch federalist, Robert Mackay. Although it refrained from 
endorsing Mackay’s position, the inclusion of his ideas suggested that 
the Committee was rejecting federalism with one hand and clasping it 
gingerly with the other. Dalton complained that the “Mackay Protocol” 
marked an “unfortunate deviation away from the path of growing agree- 
ment which I thought we were reaching.” ** Actually, the Committee’s 
action underscored its uncertainty and its indecision, in turn, mirrored 
the insolvency of the Assembly as a whole. Rather plaintively the As- 
sembly asked the Committee of Ministers to define what its “consultative” 
role should be.*® 

Working in Paris during March, 1951, the Committee on General 
Affairs adopted a tentative definition of “specialized authority” “ but the 
practical importance of the term depended largely on the Committee of 
Ministers. At their meeting on March 17, 1951, the Ministers declared 
that functionalism meant primarily the inter-governmental approach. Not 
only did the Ministers apply this stricture to the definition of the Com- 
mittee on General Affairs but, to allay the uneasiness of England, it went 
further to declare that all future decisions of a substantive or federative 
nature would be made only by unanimous consent—even «hough this 
was not required by the Statute. The British press reports which suggested 
that the federalists had received another major setback may have been 
somewhat exaggerated, but it was certain that the federalists had not 
gained ground before the Committee of Ministers during this skirmishing.” 

Just as federalists’ hopes reached the nadir a rapid sequence of 
developments resurrected moribund ambitions. The first was the Wash- 
ington Declaration (September 14, 1951) wherein the Foreign Ministers 
of France, England, and the United States took cognizance of the need 
for a European community of nations in close association with the United 


7% “The Council of Europe,” International Organization, Vol. V (February, 1951), p. 217. 


™C. A. Reports 1950, p. 1638. Dalton added: “To put it in the frankest and friendliest way I doubt 
eat left to a free vote in the House of Commons, this project would secure six votes out 
o! ag 

% The so-called La Malfa Proposal. Docs. and W. P. 1950, Doc. 152. 


% The definition will not be analyzed in detail mot because of its ambiguity but because the Committee 
of Ministers subsequently interpreted the definition in terms of “‘inter-governmental”’ functionalism. 
For those who wish to study the definition see Nouvelles du Conseil de l'Europe, April 1, 1951. 

™ The Times (London), May 2-3, 1951. The writer is deeply indebted to Mr. Paul Levy, director of the 
bureau of information at Strasbourg, for clarification on this point. The full debate by the 
Ministers was not revealed to the press at the time, and the “concessions’’ won by the British 
were not so substantial, according to Mr. Levy, as the Times’ version seemed to indicate. 
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Kingdom. The second was the decision of the American Congress to 
send fourteen observers to the fall session of the Strasbourg Assembly— 
a decision which delighted continental federalists since American sym- 
pathies for their position was widely known. Although less certain, a 
third element of hope was the return of the Conservatives to power. 
Churchill was the great apostle of European union and Paul-Henri Spaak 
predicted that this time the Council of Europe would find the British 
Government sympathetic to a regional federation even if England itself 
could not participate immediately.”® 

The Americans came to Strasbourg and exerted pressure by roundly 
castigating England for her aloofness towards the continental project for 
federation.*® The pressure brought no change in the British position for 
on November 28, 1951, Sir David Maxwell-Fyfe declared that when 
Churchill’s England talked of the Atlantic Community or Western Union 
it was not talking of federation.*® Reynaud growled that the British 
were betraying the ideals propounded by Churchill himself and warned: 
“Gentlemen, if the word democracy is to mean delay, weakness and 
quibbling, we can do no more than hope for the good luck which we 
shall not have deserved.” *! Reynaud’s indictment brought prolonged 
applause from the Assembly but it was more significant that the final 
desperate effort on December 10, 1951, to achieve an immediate federation 
of the six Schuman Plan countries was unable to get a majority.*? Clearly, 
it was easier to applaud the federal ideal than to vote for it. 

The whole trend of events bore out a judgment passed on itself by 
the Assembly when it accepted a report from a special committee which 
declared that the Assembly “was passing through a crisis, that it had not 
produced the results which its sponsors had expected, that little progress 
had been made in building a united Europe... .” ** And Spaak, who had 
looked forward to the fall session so confidently, declared that since the 
Assembly had failed its great mission he could no longer serve as its 
presiding officer. He lamented the fact that less than sixty members 


7 New York Times, November 4, 1951. 


For a summary of the American delegation’s report see the New York Herald Tribune, January 24, 
1952. Even before the report Senator Green, head of the group, intimated that unless Europeans 
arrived at practical measures for integration American dollar aid might have to be curtailed. 
Spaak was reported to have urged this course on the Americans as one way of bringing pressure 
to bear. See the Times (London), November 26, 1951. 

8 C. A. Reports 1951, pp. 512-516. 

81 Ibid., p. 520. 

82 Docs. and W. P. 1951, Sec. 86. The motion was introduced by M. de Feélice of France. He recalled 
the encouragement given to the project by the Washington Declaration and stated that the six 
Schuman Plan countries should draw up a pact for a Political Federal Authority which would 
become effective upon ratification by the member states. It was defeated by a vote of 45 to 41. 


C.A. Reports 1951, p. 1076. For a brief summary of the debate see Nouvelles du Conseil de 
l'Europe, January 1, 1952. 


83 Docs. and W. P. 1951. Doc. 71. “Report on the Aims and Prospects of European Policy’’. 
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in the whole assembly actually believed in a united Europe and he placed 
a special responsibility on leaders of the Conservative government which 
since the elections . . . have spoken out with even greater vigor. They state very clearly 


they do not wish to be integrated with Europe. They hide behind the Commonwealth. 


In truth they just do not want to give up any part whatsoever of their national sov- 
ereignty.™ 


PosTscRIPTS AND ASSESSMENTS 


No one who had been at Strasbourg during the chill December days 
of 1951 could escape the conviction that the federalists constituted a 
dispirited, frustrated and isolated minority in the Consultative Assembly. 
There seemed no likelihood of success without England, and England 
refused to federate. However, the statement by Sir Anthony Eden on 
March 18, 1952, that England would seek to work in an “organic unity” 
with the Continent fanned dying embers of hope. In May the election 
of Francois de Menthon as the Assembly’s new president was widely 
acclaimed as a victory for the federalists,** and preparations were made to 
have a group of legal experts meet in Paris during July to begin work 
on a European constitution for the six members of the Coal and Steel 
Community. The signing on May 27, 1952, of the treaty creating the 
European Defense Community and the approval of the Schuman Plan 
by the Italian Parliament the following month, which completed the 
cycle of necessary ratifications, have aroused optimism among the federal- 
ists.°° Both are described as functional approaches to European integration 
but it is clear that their supra-national features fit them admirably into 
the federalists’ design, and that if the process is extended to agriculture, 
transport and the like, they will result, as the Italian delegate, Stefano 
Jacini, had earlier observed in the achievement of the “most substantial 
and durable part of European federation. . . .” § 

The present flux of European opinion (where appearances and reali- 
ties have a beguiling way of assuming the other’s garb) rules out the 
possibility of any definitive assessment of postwar federalism. On the 
debit side are several incontestable facts. In the first place the assumption 


%4“Why Spaak Stepped Down,’ Freedom and Union, Vol. VII (March 1, 1952), pp. 26-28. See also 
Le Monde, December 12 and 13, 1951. 


55 New York Times, May 27, 1952. The vote was interesting in that, for the first time, a solid Socialist 
loc was formed in favor of Fin Moe of Norway. When successive votes failed to break the 
coalition it was clear that the Assembly’s vaunted boast that individuals voted as they saw the 
issue was being challenged. The final balloting gave 29 votes to Robert Boothby, the British 
Conservative, 30 to Moe, and 57 to De Menthon. The new president is a member of the French 
Popular Republicans, an earnest federalist, and served as General de Gaulle’s Minister of Justice 
in Algiers and later in the de Gaulle government. On March 20, 1948, e Menthon had 
sponsored a resolution before the Bureau of the French National Assembly which asked the 
French Government to prepare a conference leading to a European constitutional assembly. He 
proposed as a base the draft constitution prepared by the European Parliamentary Union at its 
1947 meeting in Gstaadt, Switzerland. 

86 Paul Levy, director of the Bureau of Information of the Council of Europe told the writer very 
recently that despite the heartbreaking reversals of 1950 and 1951 ‘“‘prospects were never brighter 
than at the moment to make a federated Europe.” 


87 Supra. p. 384. 
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that Socialists would subordinate parochial interests to internationalism 
has proved false.’ The second is the fact that England, regardless of the 
party in power, has shown no inclination whatsoever to participate in any 
sort of federation. The British Socialists are not alone in feeling that 
“to insert some authority between God and the House of Commons 
would be sheer sacrilege.” *® It is not without point that in the three post- 
war general elections in the United Kingdom neither of the two major 
parties gave any serious consideration to association in a federal union.®° 
It gives England the somewhat dubious distinction of being as ardent a 
champion of sovereignty in the Council of Europe as the Soviet Union is 
in the United Nations. This gives rise to a third point: how serious are 
the continentals when they talk of a regional federation made up initially 
of the six Member States of the European Coal-Steel and Defense Com- 
munities? Although France has taken the initiative in promoting the 
scheme is she prepared to go all the way with a federation that may 
very likely come under German domination? In addition, there is an 
undercurrent of dissatisfaction with the present French conception of a 
United Europe which seems to be a “rallying of all peoples around a 
central government” without much regard for historic needs and local 
self-interests.°' The tendency of some of the Strasbourg federalists to talk 
of international problems as being not merely “supra-national” but “supra- 
human” is a bit disquieting to anyone concerned with democracy based 
on local responsibility. 

Neither have the federalists clearly defined the area they wish to 
unite (although at the moment the emphasis is on the six Schuman 
Plan signatories), nor have they argued persuasively that this area is 
economically and militarily viable. In practically all earlier forms of 
federalism the potential member states were young, sparsely populated, 
small in area, had simple economic systems, and were roughly equal in 
size and power—none of which is true of Western Europe.®? Above all, 
there is no evidence to suggest that the popular will to federate is as 
strong and as self-evident as is generally asserted. The spirit of unity is 
88 A case in point is Denis Healey, the prominent British Socialist who was radically internationalist in 


945 and highly critical of the continental socialist bloc in 1950. See his article ““The Internationalist 
Socialist Conferences, 1946-1950,’ International Affairs, Vol. XXVI (1950), pp. 363-73. 


8® Reynaud, Unite or Perish (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1951), p. 209. For another stinging 
criticism of this British creed see Philip, Le probléme de l’union européenne, pp. 319 ff. 


% See the articles by Thomas P. Jenkins, “The British General a of 1951,” The Western Political 
Quarterly, Vol. V (March, 1952), pp. — Max Beloff, “‘Le Conseil de "Europe et le Common- 
wealth: _— au lendemain des élections britanniyques,” Politique étrangére, Vol. V (April- 
May, 1950), pp. 179-88; and M. A. Fitzsimmons, “‘The British Election,’’ Review of Politics, 
Vol. XIV otra 1952), pp. 102-20. For Somated treatments see B. McCallum and Alison 
Readman, The British General Election of 1945 (New York: The Macmillan Co., une and 
H. G. Nicholas, The British General Election of 1950 (London: Macmillan & Co., 1951). 


%1 Charlotte Muret, “The Swiss Pattern for a “eg J Europe,” Nationalism and acl 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1950), p 
92 See the discussions on “The Minimum Conditions ng an Effective and Permanent Union of States” 
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in the air but despite common cultural bonds Europe has never had an 
awareness of itself as a political entity. And no one, from Charles V 
through Louis XIV to Napoleon or Hitler, has been able to arouse this 
consciousness. What Europe lacked during her centuries of power will 
she acquire in her period of impotency? 

It need only be reiterated that when Spaak stepped down as president 
of the Consultative Assembly he charged that in a body dedicated to the 
creation of a united Europe, less than sixty members actually accepted 
that ideal as a practical one. And the Times noted editorially on Decem- 
ber 13, 1951, that the Strasbourg debates showed that Spaak did not 
represent his own government “let alone the mass of the Belgian people.” 
A survey of attitudes in the various national parliaments in late 1950 
had shown, furthermore, that the adherents of a true federation con- 
stituted a very small minority.°** The task of analyzing the profound 
sociological and psychological changes which are required for the sur- 
render of national allegiances has scarcely been touched and it cannot be 
argued that a democratic federalism can be created on a base divorced 
from popular will.® 

The structure of an international federal organization has been criti- 
cized on the grounds that in “form and working it is a combination of 
rigidities—rigid in its framework, whether geographic or ideological; rigid 
in its constitution, which has to be formal and unchallenged; rigid in 
its general life, because of the limits and obstacles it places to fresh com- 
mon action.” * Therefore, it is concluded, European states might better 
rely on the tested principle of “self-interest” which has always imposed 
on Governments the obligation to help others without requiring a more 
absolute commitment than the occasion demanded.** This practice avoids 
the danger of thrusting profoundly different political traditions and cus- 
toms into the same mold. 


Whatever else may be urged against the federalists it is fair to criticize 
them for an impulsiveness which circumstances scarcely warranted. Their 
actions in the Council of Europe were particularly ill-timed. The Council 
was created by the various governments, deliberately, as a weak instrument 


% Wilhelm Cornides, “Der Europarat_und die Nationalem Parlamente,”’ Europa Archiv, Vol. VI 
(January, 1951), pp. 3655-76. A French source commented: “‘Quoi que l’on pense sur le fond du 
probleme européen, il faut bien admettre, malgré certains optimi de c de ou de facade, 
que l’esprit des divers Etats n’a pas encore évolué comme on aurait pu le croire, et que l"heure de 
l’institution d’un gouvernement intereuropéen n’a pas encore sonné.” Revue politique et parle- 

mentaire, No. 206 (January, 1952), p. 101. 


%P. de Groote, “Quelles sont les chances de faire l’Europe,”” Revue de l'Institut de sociologie, Vol. IV 
(1951), pp. 55-66, and Emile Bernheim, “Pour créer une mentalité européenne,”’ Societé belge 
d'études et d’expansion, No. 146 (Spring, 1951), pp. 533-37. We have been warned that whatever 
new organizations are favored they must not be so complex that they place “‘too great a burden 
upon the individual.” Else Frenkel-Brunswik, “Interaction of Psychological and Sociological Factors 
in Political Behavior,’”’ The American Political Science Review, Vol. XLVI (March, 1952), p. 65. 
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*R. G. Hawtrey, “Help Between Nations,’’ International Affairs (April, 1948), pp. 159-70. 
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intended to reflect public opinon. That this function could have been 
served without immediate recourse to wholesale recommendations for 
statutory reforms designed to transform the Council itself into a supra- 
national legislature is beyond challenge. Here was a unique opportunity 
to lead public opinion, but the leadership was subordinated to a drive for 
immediate institutional reforms. It was a long mile that the federalists 
had to trot, and if, in attempting to sprint, they fell exhausted along the 
way they had only themselves largely to blame. 

On the other hand, the federalists have exhibited an amazing capacity 
to arise after every fall. Driven down repeatedly in efforts to create im- 
mediately a federal assembly, to build a European “political authority with 
limited functions but real powers,” to erect a “little federation,” the 
federalists finally adjusted to the slower pace and have, by and large, 
successfully transformed the functional approach into an instrument of 
their own design. They continue to point out that all great political 
revolutions are the products of a disciplined minority and that Europe’s 
weaknesses and divisions must inevitably drive her into a federal pattern. 
They insist that the logic of history shows an evolution from smaller to 
larger associations. In a world of power politics where European states 
cannot singly exert any considerable influence on world affairs the sur- 
render of national sovereignty becomes relatively easy. For it is the sur- 
render of powers that are illusory. The Consultative Assembly has shown 
that it is possible to break down national blocs on critical issues and, if 
the necessary first steps have been taken, then, it is argued, the rest 
must follow. 

Meanwhile the United States whose federalist sympathies and politi- 
cal ambitions place her on the side of the minority in Europe, continues 
to look hopefully to the future. In view of the uncertainties, however, 
caution would seem the better course of wisdom for American policy- 
makers. One can only hope that when the history of the European idea in 
the postwar world is written it will not be entitled, as one European com- 
mentator has already labelled it: “a la recherche du temps perdu.” *” 


97 we ee “Pour confédérer l’Europe,’’ Revue politique et parlementaire, No. 206 (January, 
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OR THE PAST fifty years the central issue of Italian politics has 
F ices the socialist reform of the economic structure. The mass 

emigration of five million persons that occurred from 1901 to 1914 
to the Americas alone merely focused attention upon the problem of 
the disparity between productive capacity and the supply of labor that 
had long been apparent to economists. It was not simply a question of 
a superabundant population, but of an under supply of capital with 
which to give productive employment to a normally increasing population.' 
By 1914 a temporary equilibrium had been established between the supply 
and demand for labor power, so that the pressing problems of mass un- 
employment and starvation wages were temporarily alleviated. Wages 
and per capita income among the laboring classes were doubled within 
little more than a decade in consequence of the adjustment of the supply 
of labor power to the demand for it, and as the result of the growth of 
organized labor from less than one hundred thousand to over one million 
industrial and agricultural workers. 

In the north-central provinces of Emilia-Romagna, Lombardy, Liguria, 
and Umbria, where labor organization reached considerable proportions, 
and a high degree of effectiveness, the once-miserable standard of life 
among the agricultural laborers and among the textile workers was raised 
to the point where the organized workers of the North became referred 
to as an aristocracy of labor by such Southern critics of official Socialism 
as Gaetano Salvemini. By co-operative action and with an impartial 
State administration that gave them freedom of action to strike against 
their employers, the Italian workers were able to build up in north- 
central Italy a practical model for the democratic reform of social relations. 
Socialist action took three principal forms: the organization of labor for 
the purpose of forcing wage concessions from employers; the organization 
of consumer co-operatives to increase the purchasing power of wages; and 
the election of Socialists to the municipal councils so as to divert the 
expenditure of local finances into the subsidization of co-operatives 
(especially consumer and housing co-operatives) and the Chambers of 
Labor. They were partial reforms carried out on a local level for the 
immediate and direct benefit of the working classes. While they con- 


stituted an attack against the lower middle class—shopkeepers, home 
1In 1899 Luigi Einaudi concluded that: “The economic equilibrium that has now disappeared can be 
restored only by encouraging the immigration of capital and the emigration of labor.’’ Cf., 


Antologia della Critica Sociale a cura di Giuliano Pischel (Milano: Gentile Editore, 1945), p. 79. 
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owners, and employers of labor—they did not constitute a political threat 
against industrial capital. This widespread local action by the Socialist 
labor and co-operative movement was not an alternative to a socialist 
reform of the economic structure, but merely a prelude to the general 
political offensive by labor against the privileges of the propertied class. 
For simultaneously with the organization of the laboring population into 
trade unions, agricultural leagues of resistance, and consumer co-operatives, 
the extension of suffrage rights to most of the male population in 1912 
permitted the Socialist party to win control of numerous town and city 
administrations, as in Milan and Bologna. 

It was regarded as only a question of time before the Socialist bloc 
of deputies in Parliament would become the arbiter of future parliamentary 
majorities, and as such be in a position to propose important economic 
reforms that would not only alter the relations between capital and labor, 
but would also subordinate all capital resources to the government. Then, 
and only then, would it become possible to take steps that might offset 
the inherent tendency under capitalism of the labor supply to outstrip 
the demand for labor power, and to check the growth of chronic un- 
employment. By means of centralized savings and investment of capital 
resources the government would be in a position to expand the productive 
capacity of the national economy at an accelerated rate without concern 
over such matters as the margin of profit which act as a brake against 
capitalistic investment. Political action, translated into legislative fiat, 
was necessary before the deadlocked relations between capital and labor 
could be resolved definitively through the removal of the contradictory 
element of profit, which impeded the expansion of capital resources, of 
productive capacities and of employment. Political action by labor acting 
through the Socialist party, the parliamentary majority, and the govern- 
ment aimed at the gradual elimination of capitalism and the progressive 
creation of national collectivism in its stead. 

This in general was the trend of thinking among Italian Socialists 
in the years from 1901 to 1914, the era of so-called “reformism” and of 
parliamentary democracy.? A feeling of optimism pervaded not only the 
2In 1904 Filippo Turati, the leader for three decades of Italian socialism, gave the following concise 

ee aie te ae etal einer tee Oo taeearee Ue some andl tanten 2 

entire proletariat in the class struggle for the conquest of better working conditions and laws to 

insure and extend their benefits, is the practical and precise expression — in the strictly proletarian 


environment — of the effort for reforms and of all that has been defined as the reformist tendency. 
For its daily tasks — organization, propaganda, strikes, effective e, the pp of 
scab labor etc. — it requires above all an environment of unlimited political freedom, and must 
therefore preoccupy itself essentially over the existence of a government that is democratic in the 
broad sense. Then it requires local environments that are favorable to its activity, and therefore 
municipalities and provincial bodies in which its friends and spokesmen have a voice, that will sub- 
sidize the Chambers of Labor, that will defend the workers during strikes, that will introduce pro- 
tective clauses on behalf of labor in public works contracts, that will improve through local 
initiative (by means of workers’ houses, municipalization, abolition of consumers’ taxes, etc.) 
the condition of the poorest classes. 

“Finally, in order to widen its gains, this economic organization requires that the public 
authority and the majority no longer consider it as an instrument of civil war that is incompatible 
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Socialists, but even democratic Liberals like Giolitti, over the prospect 
of increasing harmony between the social classes, between labor and 
capital, and between the Socialists and the Liberals. The concession of 
freedom to the labor movement and of political democracy to the Socialist 
party were to Giolitti means for winning back to the State the loyalty 
and the collaboration of the laboring classes, and for deflating the revolu- 
tionary impulses of the Socialists.* Up to a point the aims and policies 
of the Liberals who governed Italy and the Socialists, who formed the 
principal opposition within Parliament, actually were in general agree- 
ment over the propriety of extending democratic liberties to the laboring 
classes and of restricting the powers of dictation by capital over labor. 
Given the miracles of technology, Liberalism believed that indefinite 
progress could be made by Italian industry and agriculture in providing 
jobs to those who were in need of them, and in improving the general 
standard of living of the masses. The Liberals were willing to pass on 
to labor, in the form of higher wages and in the form of lower prices 
to working class consumers, the net increases in productivity that techno- 
logical progress permitted. They were not willing, however, to concede 
to the Socialist demand that the State become an instrument for the 
gradual and total uprooting of capitalism in favor of national collectivism 
or socialism. What Giolitti and the democratic Liberals had hoped to 
achieve through their concessions to labor of organizational freedom, of the 
right to strike, and of the beginnings of social legislation in favor of labor, 
and to the Socialists of the enjoyment of full civil and political liberties 
alongside the middle-class parties, and of access to ministerial powers as 
a full-fledged governmental party of law and order, was the renunciation 
by the Socialists of their revolutionary anti-capitalistic propaganda among 
the masses and of their socialist economic and sociological aims. The 
elevation of the Radicals and the Republicans from a position of anti- 
monarchical opposition against the State to that of collaboration within 
the governmental coalition alongside the Liberals provided the precedent 
to Giolitti for the legitimization of the Socialist party. As part of the 
democratic compromise, however, Giolitti and the democratic Liberals 
demanded that the Socialist party repudiate its Marxian phraseology 


with the maintenance of the constituted social norms, but as an element of the balanced and 
reasonable p of the p ian forces, because it requires favorable laws and institutions 
for the defense of the workers . . . , laws and institutions which evidently will not be obtained 
until the day when the proletariat will have become the majority in Parliament, except through 
the cugoan of and cooperation with the most advanced parties of the ruling classes.’’ Ibid., 
pp. a 


following ' an example of Giolitti’s optimism: ‘“‘When the masses know that they are unable 
to modify laws that menace their interests by means of their votes and with lawful methods, it is 
obvious that they will easily let themselves be persuaded that the only way to change such a 
state of things is by revolution. On the other hand, when the masses take their share in the 
amg political life, not only are they in a position to appreciate the difficulties which the 
State has to overcome in order to better their conditions, but they can realise the limits which 
the country’s circumstances and the necessities of the moment place on the fulfillment of their 
emands and desires. Thus they come to be interested in the maintenance of the State.” 
Giovanni Giolitti, Memoires of My Life (London: Chapman & Dodd, 1923), p. 237. 
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and its maximum program,‘ and take its place alongside the middle-class 
democratic parties to work for the increase of national wealth, and the 
amelioration of the working-class standard of living within the frame- 
work of the capitalistic economy. 

In evidence of the strength of this Liberal argument, part of the 
Socialist party led by Bissolati and Bonomi formed the Socialist Reformist 
party in 1912, repudiated Marxism and the maximum program of 1892 
and 1900, and eventually joined the national coalition government in 
1916. In 1921 Bonomi became prime minister of a democratic coalition 
formed of Liberals, Radicals, Republicans, and Socialist Reformists, which 
he sought to widen by inclusion of the Socialists. Had fascism not inter- 
vened in October, 1922, with its program of extirpating the labor move- 
ment, socialism and parliamentary democracy, it is likely that the Socialist 
old guard led by Turati would have entered the government alongside 
the other democratic parties to press for definite socialistic reforms, such 
as the establishment of workers’ councils charged with extensive powers 
of supervision and control over the policies of management, and the sub- 
ordination of profits to the continued maintenance of wage standards and 
employment levels. Whether it would have succeeded is doubtful, be- 
cause of the general reaction of Liberal opinion against what it considered 
the excessive character of labor’s demands. By the time Turati had made 
up his mind to attempt some sort of rapprochement with the democratic 
parties in the middle of 1922, in order to ward off the danger of a Nation- 
alist-Fascist regime, Liberal opinion had crystallized into definite hostility 
against the Socialists and against organized labor. An irreconcilable bar- 
rier rose up between the Socialists and the Liberals, and between the la- 
boring and bourgeois classes in 1920 over the issue of the traditional rights 
of capital to manage industry, to fix prices and wages, to determine pro- 
duction quotas, etc., and the demands of organized labor to share with 
management in the formulation of all basic policies and decisions that 
might affect labor’s interests either as wage earners or as consumers. Al- 
though capital agreed in principle to discuss this matter with labor in a 
joint commission, whose conclusions were to become the basis for a legis- 
lative reform, agreement between capital and labor was impossible over 
such fundamental matters as the control of production and distribution.® 

Capital’s real answer came in the form of a general counteroffensive 
against labor during 1921 and 1922. By means of widespread shutdowns 


*The maximum program consisted of the original Marxian thesis that the goal of the socialist conquest 
of political authority must be the total expropriation of the propertied classes and the transforma- 
tion of all capital into public property. It was contained both in the original program of 1892 
adopted by the first Socialist convention held in Genoa, and in the so-called “maximum program” 
adopted along with the “minimum program’”’ by the fourth Socialist party national convention of 
1900, held in Rome. Cf., Roberto Michels, Storia Critica del Movimento Socialista in Italia (Firenze: 
1926), pp. 212 ff., and Pietro Nenni, Storia di Quattro Anni (Roma: Einaudi, 1945), p. 40n. 

5 Cf., Giolitti, op. cit., pp. 438-41. 
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and the curtailment of production large numbers of workers were dis- 
missed. Financial support and inducements were given by many land- 
owners and capitalists to the Fascists to direct their violence and brutality 
against the Socialist party and against organized labor—viz., against the 
more than two thousand Socialist municipal administrations, the vast 
number of consumer co-operatives, the Chambers of Labor, the Socialist 
newspaper offices, and individual leaders within the cities and towns of 
these organizations. Intense political pressures were generated through the 
press by capital to force the Liberals, the Catholic Popular party and the 
Radicals into a “national bloc” with the Fascists, so as to isolate the 
Socialists and present a strong front against organized labor. Not even the 
myriad of brutal excesses of fascism proved sufficient to break the alliance 
which the Liberals and Radicals, along with the Catholics, had formed 
with the Fascists as a reaction against the collectivist demands of organ- 
ized labor and the Socialist party, until it was too late to dislodge Musso- 
lini from power. At this point — 1925 — fascism moved swiftly to eradi- 
cate the last vestiges of democracy by suppressing civil and political liber- 
ties, by arresting its political opponents, and by establishing the National 
Fascist party by fusing Nationalists and Fascists; to add the final touch, 
in 1926 all other political parties were outlawed. 

The significance of Mussolini’s victory and of the triumph of fascism 
over the parliamentary democracy lay precisely in the voluntary renunci- 
ation of power by the middle-class democratic parties. They were forced 
to renounce their claim to administer the State as the result of intense 
pressures that both capital and large sections of the middle classes exerted 
upon them in favor of the Fascists. Having once refused to join with the 
Socialists in carrying out the demands of the General Confederation of 
Labor for labor supervision and control of industry, a step which would 
have been the prelude to the socialist reform of the Italian economic 
structure, the middle-class democratic parties were forced by the pressures 
of capital, organized constituents, the press, and by the numerous con- 
servatives who were harbored within the Liberal and Catholic parlia- 
mentary groups, to collaborate with the Fascist party upon the latter’s 
terms. The decision of the King to invest Mussolini with authority to 
form such a coalition regime in October, 1922, was not the least significant 
item in the psychological campaign by the well organized reaction to sell 
fascism to the middle classes and to their political representatives in 
Parliament. 

For the Socialists the decision of the Monarchy and of the conserva- 
tive classes to vest Mussolini and the National Fascist party with dictato- 
rial authority over the State signified the repudiation of the modus vivendi 
that Turati had concluded with Giolitti in 1901. It meant the victory of 
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Sonnino’s thesis that the executive power — the Crown, the cabinet, the 
bureaucracy and the armed forces—should govern the State independ- 
ently of the will of the elected representatives of the people.* By re- 
pudiating the right of the Socialists to compete for power democratically 
through elections and via legislative action, the middle-class parties — 
Liberals, Radicals, Republicans, Reformist Socialists, and Catholic Popu- 
lists — became the instrument for the interment of democracy in Italy. 
Despite the experience of fascism, which stamped out political free- 
dom for all the democratic parties — middle-class as well as working-class 
—and erected an authoritarian and totalitarian regime in place of the 
parliamentary democracy, and in spite of the repeated vows made by 
these democratic parties during the recent war against fascism to erect a 
new and stronger parliamentary democracy, only four years after the pro- 
mulgation of the democratic Constitution the threat of authoritarian re- 
action is again imminent. Once again the votaries of reaction assert that 
the threat against the State and the Constitution comes from the revolu- 
tionary aims of the Communists and the Socialists, who are determined to 
impose a dictatorship in order to carry out their socialist or collectivist 
reforms. The reaction accuses the Communists and Left Socialists of 
subservience to the Soviet Union, of serving it as a fifth column in the 
event of the outbreak of an international war involving Italy against the 
U.S.S.R. As a remedy to this situation the votaries of reaction demand 
that the Communists and Socialists be suppressed and outlawed as legal 
organizations, and that their leaders be once more thrown into prison as 
enemies of the State, notwithstanding the fact that these two parties 
represent nearly two-fifths of the total population, and in most of the 
northern half of Italy represent nearly one-half the population. 
Behind these accusations: lies the long-standing and real reason for 
the animosity of the conservative press against the Communists and their 
political ally, the Left-Socialists. These parties represent not a danger to 
the Constitution, of which they were two of the three chief architects-— 
but a danger to the existing economic structure and the traditional social 
relations that it maintains, which they intend to alter in a manner clearly 
outlined by the Constitution. Again, as in the period 1920-22, the con- 
servative classes are applying psychological pressures upon the middle- 
class democratic parties to form an alliance with the authoritarian parties 
of the extreme Right, or to adopt the policies of these parties themselves 
and re-establish an authoritarian State aimed at the preservation of the 
traditional feudal-capitalistic economic structure. In contrast to their 
behavior during 1921-22, however, the Communist and Left-Socialist 


® Cf., Sidney Sonnino, “Torniamo allo Statuto,’’ Nuova Antologia, January 1, 1897, pp. 9 ff., and “Quid 
Agendum,”’ Nuova Antologia, September 16, 1900, pp. 342 ff. 
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parties, and the overwhelming majority of the powerful labor movement 
which adheres to their leadership, are now determined to resist by force 
any attempt by the conservative parties to transgress upon their constitu- 
tional liberties. The fact that this determination can be supported by 
forceful means is evidenced by the virulence with which the adherents 
to these parties combatted fascism and the German armed forces as parti- 
sans or guerrilla units during the last war, by their caching of unknown 
quantities of arms and munitions, and by the training, discipline and 
fanaticism that the Communist and Socialist parties have imparted to 
their followers. Should the State under reactionary impulses attempt, in 
imitation of fascism, to uproot the Communist-Socialist labor movement 
by force, in violation of the constitutional guarantees of freedom to these 
political and economic organizations, there is no doubt that it would 
encounter violent armed resistance throughout most of northern and cen- 
tral Italy. In such an event, it is difficult to see how the conflict could be 
confined to the status of a civil war.’ All probability leads one to presume 
that such an eventuality would result in active intervention by foreign 
armies on both sides. And since the interests at stake in Italy are of 
tremendous importance not only to the Italians directly involved in the 
clash of social, economic, and political values, but also of immense stra- 
tegic importance to the principal contenders for international leadership— 
the United States and the Soviet Union — it is difficult to see how a con- 
flict could be localized to the Italian peninsula. An international war 
would become imminent should such a train of events be touched off by 
an overzealous conservative regime. 

It is not altogether likely that the middle-class democratic parties — 
Social Democrats, Christian Democrats and Liberals — will throw their 
support to the reaction in repetition of the events of 1920-22. It is not likely 
even that the coalition which has formed the parliamentary majority for 
the present democratic regime since 1947 will go so far as to suppress the 
Communist and Left-Socialist opposition. Provided it can muster a par- 
liamentary majority in the coming general election —due in 1953 — it 
may be expected to pursue the same general policies that it has followed 
since 1947: strict budgetary economies to maintain the lira, modest reforms 
in land redistribution and in popular housing, and moderate encourage- 
ment of capital investments to absorb some of the surplus labor reserve 
and increase the productive capacity of the economy; vis-a-vis labor, a 
strict but generally tolerant attitude, and likewise toward the Communist 


7 According to the terms of the Atlantic Treaty Alliance which the De Gasperi Government entered 
in 1949, the intervention of foreign allied military forces upon Italian territory could be requested 
by the Italian Government in the event of the outbreak of civil war. It is difficult to see how 
Allied military forces would not be brought into action, since American forces hold strategic 
bases— air and naval—upon Italian territory. A C ist-Socialist gov could be 
established in the North and be in a position to receive military aid from the Soviet bloc. 
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and Left-Socialist parties. What is likely to occur, however, is that a 
significant portion of the conservative and reactionary vote which in 1948 
went to the Christian Democracy — 48.5 per cent of the total vote cast — 
will in the coming parliamentary election be thrown to the neo-Fascist 
Italian Social Movement and to its ally the Monarchist party, whether 
they choose to run under these names or in a nationalist bloc. If the 
election trend set during 1949, 1950, and 1951 in the regional and munici- 
pal elections is any guide to the future, the Christian Democracy will be 
fortunate to emerge from the next parliamentary election with as high as 
37 per cent of the total vote cast. Its principal supporters — the Liberals, 
Republicans, and Social Democrats — must total more than their com- 
bined returns of 13.4 per cent of the total vote cast in 1948 if the demo- 
cratic coalition of the center parties is to be maintained. With just 50.4 
per cent of the total popular vote, and notwithstanding the possibility 
of the democratic center coalition receiving a slightly higher percentage of 
the representation, it would be impossible for the present regime to con- 
tinue to maintain itself with such a tenuous majority, and above all, in the 
face of mounting economic difficulties, spreading social unrest among the 
lower middle classes that is driving them in part towards the extreme Left 
and partly towards neo-fascism, and disquieting international commit- 
ments. Without a preponderant majority such as it enjoys at this moment 
— over 63 per cent of the representation in the lower house — the center 
coalition regime will eventually fall prey to the inherent cycle of contra- 
dictions that is presently undermining the base of the economic structure.°® 
Sooner or later the democratic coalition of center parties will be split into 
proponents of a socialist reform of the economic structure (Social Demo- 
crats), and supporters of an anti-labor policy of wage-cutting (Liberals, 
Clericals, and Republicans). At this point it will be up to the dominant 
party of the center coalition (Christian Democracy) to decide in which 
way the dilemma of national savings and of capital investment must be 
solved — whether by adopting the collectivistic policies put forth by the 
socialist parties (Communists, Left-Socialists, and Social Democrats), or 
8 By ordering the suppression of the Italian Social Movement, the present government can succeed only 


in suppressing the name, for the neo-Fascists constitute a powerfully-backed and vocal group, 
with some of the most influential and widely read newspapers and publications supporting them. 


® The Government faces the problems of an annual budgetary deficit, a permanent condition of under- 
payment of its international balances, slow inflation of the currency, lack of funds to pay public 
functionaries adequately, and inability to finance unemployment relief and public works. Agri- 
culture and industry are unable to absorb the mass of unemployed — over 25 per cent of the 
dependent labor force, and actually 30 to 40 per cent of the effective labor force — which is 
increased annually by the entrance of 400,000 job seekers into the labor market. Emigration has 
been able to siphon off only an average of 25 per cent of the annual increase. Low consumption 
power - the working and lower middle classes has created a relative overproduction of many 
industrial products, while the per capita consumption remains considerably below that of 1938. 
ass dissatisfaction exists not only among the working classes, but most acutely among the 
white-collar workers and government employees, who threaten to vote for the neo-Fascists as a 
remedy to their economic plight. Heavier taxes must be levied and more savings must be collected 
in the form of capital. The Government must impose these burdens upon either the working 
classes or upon the middle classes— above all the upper middle classes. So far this decision 
has been avoided, or approached only partially as in the income tax law of January 11, 1951. 
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by throwing its weight along with the Liberals and possibly even the 
Republicans to the reactionary Monarchists and the neo-Fascists, in an 
attempt to salvage the conservative economic structure and preserve the 
traditional social order by regimenting labor and uprooting democratic 
institutions a second time. 

Whereas it is apparent what might occur should the middle-class 
democratic parties (Christian Democrats, Liberals, and Republicans) 
align themselves with the reactionary parties of the extreme Right (Mon- 
archists and the Italian Social Movement) — i.e., a new fascism, a possible 
civil war and a likely international conflict —it is open to conjecture 
what might be the result of the establishment of a coalition regime by 
the middle-class democratic parties and the Social Democrats with the 
Communists and the Left-Socialists. For one thing, there is a precedent 
for this type of regime in Italy; from 1944 to 1947 such a regime governed 
the country. This coalition of parties was responsible for the drafting 
and formulation of the democratic Constitution, which represents the syn- 
thesis of their values and conceptions. A remarkable degree of compro- 
mise went into the drafting of the Constitution. These compromises were 
made in good faith for the purpose of laying the foundation for a demo- 
cratic reform of economic and social relations. An eminent Italian jurist 
who took a leading role in the drafting of the Constitution has adjudged 
that basic norm as one which, “If the Italian people will know how to 
make use of it, will be a dynamic constitution that will be able to lead 
it without any sharp transition by the paths of legality towards that so- 
ciety of greater justice to which many of its provisions allow one to hope; 
a Constitution which, if the people will know how to behave civilly, will 
carry it without renouncing freedom towards social justice.” '° 

In such a coalition, that would represent from 85 to 90 per cent of 
the population, parliamentary representation would be roughly equal be- 
tween the proponents of out-and-out socialist reform of the economic 
structure (Communists, Left-Socialists, and Social Democrats — 43-45 
per cent) and the proponents of a more modest social reform (Christian 
Democrats, Republicans, and Liberals —also 43-45 per cent). Should 
the Liberals balk at such a combination, as they did during 1944, 1945, 
and 1946, not more than 5 to 7 per cent of the representation would be 
alienated from the coalition, and between the large blocs of Communists 
and Left-Socialists on the one hand, and the Christian Democracy on the 
other, nearly equally balanced, would stand the Social Democrats and 
Republicans, with approximately 10 per cent of the total representation. 
Such a coalition would be able to agree upon an extensive program of 
% Picro Calamandrei, “Introduzione Storica sulla Costituente,’”’” in Commentario Sistematico alla 


Costituzione Italiana, (diretto da Piero Calamandrei e Alessandro Levi; Firenze: G. Barbera 
Editore, 2 vols., 1950), v. 1, pp. cxxxviii-cxxxix. 
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economic and social reform, especially a land-reform program, reform of 
the taxation system, and a directed economy that would permit an in- 
creased volume of capital investments on the part of the State in such 
projects as hydro-electric generation, irrigation, public housing, etc. It 
would be able to agree upon either joint. worker-management control of 
industry, or a tripartite division of powers over industrial management — 
labor, capital and government, for the purpose of determining production 
quotas, wages, prices, and the rate of profit. Such a coalition would be 
able to provide a solution not only to the problem of poor distribution of 
per capita income and consumption but also to the problem of increasing 
the volume of capital accumulation and gross investment from about 20 
per cent of the national income to at least 30 per cent. It could accom- 
plish this by restricting the net income of the propertied and professional 
classes through taxation and other controls over prices and profits, by 
eliminating both the manufacture and consumption of items of luxury, 
and by means of stringent import controls. The difference between the 
actual figure of 20 per cent and the necessary figure of 30 per cent of 
national income which is required to expand the net investment of capital 
over a period of years in order to absorb the vast surplus of labor power 
and to create a balance between the supply and demand for labor power, 
must be drawn from the upper middle classes, where a diminution of the 
standard of living is possible and feasible, instead of from the lower middle 
and working classes, where the standard of living is at an extremely low 
level of consumption. Politically as well as economically and socially this is 
not only the most feasible means for increasing the amount of net capital 
investment —it is the only means that is possible. To reattempt the 
Fascist experiment of imposing the burden of capital formation upon the 
laboring classes would be politically impossible today, and in view of the 
desperate condition of the masses who are living upon a subsistence level, 
the laboring classes would be unable to provide a sufficient increment be- 
yond the 20 per cent of gross capital investment which already is being 
drained away from them by the propertied classes in the form of surplus 
value.” 

A coalition regime composed of Christian Democrats, Republicans, 
Social Democrats, Left-Socialists and Communists would be able far 
11. Note the comment of F. Coppola d’Anna, the co-manager of the Association of Italian Joint-Stock 

mpanies: “Ever since she achieved her national unity, Italy’s one imperative need has been to 
raise her productive capacity and standard of living nearer to that attained by the other leading 
countries of Western Europe. Something in this direction was undoubtedly achieved in the first 

50 years of national life, especially in the last 25 years of the XIX cent., but we cannot say as 

much of the period which opened with the first World War. 

“In the interval between the two wars all that was done was to bring total income and 
per capita income back to the 1913 level, a result achieved in 1938, when Italian per capita income 
touched an all time peak. This means that the per capita income obtained in 1949 is not only 
10% below that of 1938 but is 10% below that enjoyed by Italians in 1913, 40 years ago! 

“Nor is this all. There is reason to believe, in the absence of adequate statistical data, that 


while income in the interval between the two wars got into step with the growth of population, 
new capital investments failed to do so.” Italian Economic Survey, September-October 1950, p. 3. 
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better than one composed of Christian Democrats, Liberals, Monarchists 
and neo-Fascists to defend and carry into actuality the provisions of the 
democratic Constitution. It would cement the relations between the State 
and organized labor — 6,000,000 members — instead of driving a deepen- 
ing wedge between the two major forces in Italian society. It would not 
only put an end to any revolutionary tendencies which are present in or- 
ganized labor, but also would go far toward restoring the democratic faith 
of the immense number of intellectuals who have entered the Communist 
and Socialist parties through a sense of moral depression, psychological 
frustration, and desperation which arose in Italy as the result of the dis- 
integration and collapse of fascism. In Italy the Communist and Socialist 
revolt is above all a moral estrangement against decadent political and 
economic institutions, and the social relationships which they continue 
to perpetuate; the leadership is predominantly of middle-class intellectual 
origin. Historically the Italian labor movement has been formed, molded 
and conditioned by such intellectuals who have resolved to make a com- 
plete moral break with the bourgeois-capitalist society into which they 
were born and reared. 

Antonio Gramsci, the most creative thinker among Italian Marxists, 
while a political prisoner of fascism from 1926 until his death in 1937, 
focused attention upon the vital problem of the shift in values of the 
intellectual class from support of the traditional capitalistic bourgeois set 
of moral, esthetic, and social ideals, to acceptance and furtherance of the 
Marxian philosophy and the ideals of socialism. He realized that the 
problem of revolution in a political, economic, and social sense required 
first a moral revolution in values, if not among the majority, at least 
among a considerable number of the intelligentsia. Once this philosophic 
transition had been realized through the growth of a widely diffused 
memership within the Communist party, through the socialist penetration 
of additional strata of intellectuals within professional and academic 
groups, etc., and the values and interests of the intellectual class had been 
cemented to those of the working classes through the interaction of the 
Communist party with the labor movement, Italian society would have 
entered the phase of actual revolutionary transition. When the youthful 
and dynamic part of the intellectual class throws in its lot with the sub- 
merged classes, thus raising the latter’s class struggle for social justice to 
a plane of moral or ethical vindication, traditional society with its eroded 
values and debased morality loses in effect its moral will and determina- 
tion to survive. At this point the existence of an economically and socially 
privileged class, which, morally speaking, has lost contact with the dy- 
namic intellectual class — whatever might be its social origins —can no 
longer be defended upon an abstract, moral plane of justice. Its con- 
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tinued existence becomes antithetical to the ethical impulse of the intelli- 
gentsia, which constitutes the driving force in all societies. From a morally 
sustainable ruling or governing class? whose traditional function in 
society is to maintain the unity and well-being of that society, the econom- 
ically privileged class becomes, as did the nobility of France in 1789, a 
despised parasitical caste. The revolution on the ethical plane, in the 
minds of the intellectuals, has then only to be fused with the socio- 
economic vindications of the submerged groups — the laboring classes and, 
at this point, the bulk of the lower middle classes—to make the actual 
political transition an imminent reality. Without a wide consensus of sup- 
port from the intellectual class, and in the face of a hostile alliance of 
working and lower middle classes, which is achieved upon political, voca- 
tional and professional levels of organization, the State becomes weak and 
divided as between its historic function of maintaining the status quo 
within society and the advisability for drastic reform of the entire norm- 
ative order. 

The imminence of the social revolution has forced the attention of 
the State upon this problem; either the State must take steps in repetition 
of the Fascist experiment to stem the inevitable tide, or it must take 
rapid and effective measures to amend the basic economic causes for dis- 
sension. To attempt the former would, at this stage of Italian social and 
cultural development be suicidal: the State could no longer hope to main- 
tain under suppression without foreign military aid the massive organiza- 
tion of social power (organized labor, co-operatives, Communist and 
Socialist parties) that now demands immediate revolutionary reforms.’ 
Either the State itself must decide to go along with the revolutionary 
tide and inaugurate a period of re-constitutionalization (viz., reform the 
normative order of society in a socialist sense within the traditional frame- 
work of the political constitution) or society will inevitably be forced into 
a volatile form of revolution (viz., civil war) with all its train of destruc- 
tive excesses and sorrowful consequences. At the present advanced stage 
of social tension the new socialist and democratic society, morally as well 
as economically and politically, must be ushered in to restore the broken 
unity of the social classes, to recement the loyalty of the intellectual 
class towards the State, and to enable progress to be made on the eco- 
122To Gramsci, a cultural affinity achieved through the coincidence in fundamental values is necessary 

between the governing class (political elite) and the people as a whole, if society is to develop 

in freedom. The existence of a governing class whose cultural relations are at variance with the 
masses can be maintained only by means of force — dictatorship. Such a relationship means the 
denial of freedom to society, and constitutes an unstable condition that is pregnant with revolution. 


Cf., Giampiero Carocci, “Un Intelletuale fra Lenin e Croce,” Belfagor, Vol. III, No. 4 (July 31, 
1948), pp. 435-45. 

13]¢ is uncertain how extensively the middle classes are inclined to support a new Fascist experiment. 
Those who weigh the consequences of civil war against the dubious economic and social rewards 
which might accrue to them as a class may reject the Fascist solution. In this case they may not 
go so far as to support the Communist bloc, but may throw their votes to the Social Democrats, 
thus indicating their desire for a socialist reform, and their disdain of the conservative parties. 
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nomic level. Since the ultimate test of the civility of a people or nation 
is verified in the crucible of revolution, its ability to effect the normative 
transition with the minimum of social upheaval and political dislocation 
becomes its true mark of civility. The Italian State must make the neces- 
sary normative adjustments soon and with the minimum of friction in 
order to preserve social peace and democracy. It is politically possible for 
a new and stronger social unity to be forged without the need of fratricide, 
and should this signify a change from a democracy based upon capitalism 
to a democracy based upon socialism, a peaceful transition by the State 
itself to the new economy will mean the preservation and actual strength- 
ening of the democratic structure of society, of the representative character 
of the State, of individual as well as collective freedom. 

The Marxism that Antonio Gramsci has imparted to the Italian 
Communist party, and which has exerted great influence upon Liberal 
bourgeois and even Catholic intellectuals, has absorbed some of the neo- 
idealistic overtones of the philosophy of Benedetto Croce.’* Gramsci set 
out to overcome what he considered to be the arid determinism and the 
metaphysically dogmatic character of Marxism. Gramsci achieved a re- 
markable assimilation of seemingly contrasting conceptions, and more than 
is true of any other philosophical Marxian, he overcame the limitations 
which bourgeois philosophers like Croce had placed against Marxism. 
Specifically Gramsci accepted the Crocean concept of the creativeness 
of thought; thought acting upon matter gives to the latter new form and 
organization, and results in a creative action.’® Wéithin society, the intel- 
lectual class, whose function is the extension and dissemination of knowl- 
edge and ideas, was by this admission of Gramsci boosted to the same 
plane of exalted prowess as Croce had imparted to intellect. In this 
way Gramsci paved the way for the entrance of the intellectual class into 
Marxism and into the Italian Communist party, at first by degrees, and 
eventually as a whole. It is no exaggeration to say today that the Italian 
intellectual class has, if not among the majority, among the vast and 
growing minority, rejected the traditional bourgeois capitalist values in 
favor of socialism; so far, only a portion of the intelligentsia has entered 
the Communist party or the Left-Socialist party, with additional strata of 


4 Antonio Gramsci’s principal writings which he composed as brief reading notes while a_ prisoner 
of fascism from 1926 until his death from tuberculosis in 1937, and subsequently published as they 
were found, are thus far: Lettere dal Carcere, Il Materialismo Storico e la Filosofia di Benedetto 
Croce, Gli Intellettuali e L’Organizzazione della Cultura, Il Risorgimento, Note sul Machiavelli, 
sulla Politica e sullo Stato Moderno (Torino: Giulio Einaudi Editore, 1947-1949). 

Representative of those intellectuals who formed the so-called left wing of the Crocean school 
of liberalism are the writings of Piero Gobetti and of Guido Dorso and of the collaborators of the 
magazine Belfagor edited by Luigi Russo. Among the Catholic liberals the French magazine Esprit 
and the Italian magazine Cronache Sociali (recently defunct) absorbed much of the influence 
of Gramsci. 

13 Cf., Gramsci, Il Materialismo Storico e la Filosofia di Benedetto Croce, pp. 14143 for a 
remarkable assimilation of Croce’s essentially subjectivistic ontological approach, and a categoric 
renunciation of the Marxian position put forth by Bukharin and by Vladimar Ilich Lenin in his 
Materialism and Empirio-Criticism: critical comments on a_ reactionary philosophy (Moscow: 
Co-operative Publishing Society of Foreign Workers in the U.S.S.R., 1937) 
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intellectuals adhering to the Social Democratic party (PSDI), or to inde- 
pendent groupings that oscillate around these parties. 

Among the greater part of those Italian intellectuals who have fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of Antonio Gramsci and have entered the Com- 
munist party through the persuasion of moral convictions and the logic (or 
illogic) of Italian economic development,’* there exists the belief that the 
socialist revolution which they regard as economically, socially, and cul- 
turally inevitable need not follow the model of its predecessor in the 
U.S.S.R. They seem to believe that it is possible to build up under the 
regime of democratic capitalism such widespread and universal accept- 
ance, by the intellectual class as a whole, of the moral and economic 
necessity of a socialist reform of society, that constitutional and democratic 
pressures will suffice to motivate the required political transition from 
bourgeois capitalism to an economically classless socialism.?’ 

The principal impediment to such a policy of democratic revolution 
remains the adamant refusal of the Catholic Church to reach a modus 
vivendi with the Communist and Socialist parties. The Vatican has con- 
tinued to set itself against the practical fulfillment of a socialist reform of 
the Italian economic structure ever since it was forced to acknowledge the 
existence of political socialism (viz., of an organized socialist movement 
whose aim was the penetration of the State through constitutional action) 
in 1891, through the issuance of the papal encyclical Rerum Novarum. 
Since the defeat of the Fascist regime and the elimination of the Mon- 
archy, the Catholic Church has remained the principal organizational 
force having conservative economic and social interests to defend within 
Italy. The conservative classes have converted the Vatican and the 
Church in Italy into their common bulwark of defense against any socialist 
reform of the traditional feudal-capitalistic economy. There is little hope 
among the Communist and Socialist parties that the Vatican will ever be 


16 Cf., Ranuccio Bianchi-Bandinelli, Diario di un Borghese (Milano: Mondadori, 1948). 


17 Cf., Giampiero Carocci, ‘“‘Palmiro Togliatti,” Belfagor Vol. IV, No. 1 (January 31, 1949), pp. -62-74. 
See also the address of Palmiro Togliatti to the Italian Chamber of Deputies, ‘October 12, 1948: 
“Contro la Politica Interna del Governo Democristiano”’ reprinted in pamphlet form by La Stampa 
Moderna S.R.L., Collana “‘Discorsi Parlamentari’? (Roma: 1949). In this speech the Communist 
leader acknowledged the Turatian origins of his party and re-echoed the many articles and 
speeches of Turati on party policy. Among his observations which can be compared to Turati’s 
democratic socialism were his final remarks to the effect that: “The struggle that we have con- 
ducted for many decades [is] to unite the forces of the working class and of Italian democracy, 
and guide them towards freedom, towards socialism. . We are certain of our victory because 
upon our victory are linked not only the future of —, working class, but of our Country and the 
future — allow me to say it —of all humanity.” See also Togliatti’s article: ‘“Socialismo Liberale”’ 
in Rinascita, Vol. II, No. 3 (March, 1945), pp. 65-67, in which he wrote: “The fundamental task 
in the reconstruction of the country in the industrial, agricultural, commercial field and of trans- 
portation requires such great sacrifices of labor and money by our people that they can and will 

accepted on condition that the efforts which this task requires do not result in the benefit of a 
few groups of big capitalists, bute the whole national collectivity. This does not yet mean to actuate 
socialism, but it means that individual initiative must be utilized in order to realize a national 
reconstruction plan that will remove the key economic positions from the hands of private 
individuals and place them into the hands of the State for the good of the collectivity. 

“This will be fundamentally the most secure way to destroy all the residues of fascism and 
its causes, since calr the ay can believe that the defascistization of the country will be 
carried out cougheedy Ay | the High Commissioner for Sanctions against fascism. 

“But in order for the task of economic, political, moral and cultural reconstruction of the 
country to be possible, in order to extend and c the popul d it is necessary to 
increase ever more the participation of organized society in the tndussial and agricultural 
production, in the political, cultural and moral life of the country.’ 
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able to dislodge itself from the accumulation of conservative interests 
which bind it to a policy of political defense of the social and economic 
status quo in Italy.2* There is hope, however, that in return for Com- 
munist and Socialist parliamentary démarches in favor of the Catholic 
Church, such as the Communist approval given in the Constitutuent 
Assembly to Article 7 of the Constitution, which gave to the Lateran Pacts 
of 1929 the character of constitutional norms, the Christian Democratic 
party may agree to the reconstitution of the political coalition of Commu- 
nists, Socialists and Christian Democrats as a government of democratic 
reform and socialist construction — viz., realization of the constitutional 
norms as established in the 1948 Constitution. This would be a return to 
the wartime and immediate postwar situation. 

This brings up the delicate and explosive question of the relations 
between the Christian Democratic party and the Vatican, and of the 
degree of autonomy which the former possesses in respect to the latter. 
If, as many writers have insisted, the Christian Democracy is a confessional 
party,’® controlled and directed by the Vatican through the Catholic 
Action, which numbers 4,500,000 members in Italy, and which has con- 
ducted in close collaboration with the ecclesiastic orders the bulk of all 
Christian Democratic propaganda and electioneering, there can be no hope 
for the achievement of any modus vivendi between this Catholic party 
and the Communist and Socialist parties. In such a case, the predominant 
conservative and reactionary influences which dominate Catholic Action 
would eventually drive the Christian Democratic party into an open 
political alliance with the extreme parties of the Right—the Monarchists 
and the neo-Fascists Italian Social Movement. The result of such action 
would not only be disastrous to organized labor, to the working classes in 
general, to the Communist, Socialist and Social Democratic parties, and 
to the Constitution: it would result in the touching off of violent resistance 
on the part of fully one-half the population in the northern half of Italy 
against what would be interpreted as the re-fascistization of the country. 
Such resistance would not be long in developing into a full-scale civil war, 
given the powerfully organized character of the antifascist laboring and 
lower middle-class population; and with the likely probability that an 
Italian civil war would involve the active intervention of foreign armies, 
there would ensue a repetition of the sorrowful plight of Korea. 

The many sincere Democrats who took the initiative during 1942-43 
in forming the Christian Democratic party (those who came from the anti- 
fascist ranks of the dissolved Popular party, and those who emanated 
from either the neo-Guelf movement or from Catholic Action) are appar- 
ently trying to oppose the transformation of the Christian Democracy into 
18 Cf., Paolo Alatri, “Spunti politici e sociali nei recenti discorsi di Pio XII,” Belfagor, Vol. IV, No. 5 

(September 30, 1949), pp. 589-98. 
 Cf.,IL Ponte, Vol. VI, No. 6 (June, 1950), an issue dedicated to the problem of the Church and 


ocracy. 
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the tool of those conservative interests who are seeking to use the Church, 
the Vatican, and the Catholic Action as a political instrument for the 
preservation of their hegemony over the Italian State at any cost, and 
who appear determined to prevent the re-establishment of the political 
alliance between Communists, Socialists, Social Democrats and Christian 
Democrats — viz., a political alliance between the laboring and the inde- 
pendent middle classes. Whether these Christian Democrats are succeed- 
ing is conjectural so far. The Italian Christian Democratic party is close 
indeed to becoming a confessional party in the full sense of the term. It 
has surrendered to the Vatican, to the ecclesiastic orders, and to Catholic 
Action so much of its own organizational, propaganda, and electioneering 
duties that it has become completely dependent upon these clerical organi- 
zations. It certainly owed its success at the polls in April, 1948, to the 
massive support which it received from the Vatican and from the latter’s 
organs in Italy. It has since found it to be a terrible price to pay in terms 
of autonomous action within Parliament and within the government. The 
Christian Democracy has been forced to accept as its own the policies of 
the reactionary classes in Italian society. It has had to repudiate the bulk 
of its own political, administrative, economic, and social policies and 
reforms, and has acquired quite another physiognomy from that with 
which it entered into existence in 1942 as one of the parties of the anti- 
fascist coalition. What the Catholic jurist and publicist Giorgio Balladore- 
Pallieri had feared most when he wrote his Outline for a Christian Demo- 
cratic Program in 1945 has in fact transpired.?° “The establishment of a 
confessional party may appear seductive for the facility with which it 
may be constituted and for its comfortable initial successes, but it will not 
succeed in giving rise to a compact party capable of expansion and of se- 
cure affirmation in national political life. Besides, it may result in grave 
injury to those very interests which are superior to politics and are stronger 
in the hearts of its adherents.” ** 

The problem which faces the leaders of the Christian Democratic 
party is how to reassert their organizational autonomy from the Vatican, 
the ecclesiastic orders, and Catholic Action, and how to develop, in the 
face of a seemingly determined clerical policy of conservatism and reac- 
tion, a political rapprochement with the parties of the working classes. 
Unless the Christian Democracy follows such a policy it will be driven 
further and further to the extreme Right until it will become the ally 
or direct instrument for the restoration of a dictatorial regime, for the 
regimentation of labor and the destruction of the democratic Constitution 
—viz., a repetition of the conservative counterrevolution of 1921-22 that 
ended in fascism. In such a case, the Christian Democracy would become 


2° Giorgio Balladore Pallieri, Lineamenti Programmatici della Democrazia Cristiana (Milano: Giuffre’ 
itore, 


21 Ibid., p. 14. 
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a defunct organization, and its present democratic leaders would be elimi- 
nated along with the leaders of the other democratic parties. A clerical- 
fascist State, similar to those that have held power in Portugal, Spain and 
pre-Anschluss Austria, would very likely be established. Within such 
a State there would be no place for the development of democratic 
doctrines of Christian inspiration. 

The present democratically-bred leaders within the Christian Democ- 
racy, who were inspired by the vindications of the laboring classes for 
social justice, and were encouraged to act in a democratic sense by the 
enlightened encyclicals of the popes,?? will have to make a grave decision 
in the near future: that of facing the injunctions of the Church for heresy 
in the field of politics by returning to the original principles and program 
which they adopted during the years 1942-45," or of witnessing the com- 
plete subversion of democracy within their own party, and the conversion 
of the Christian Democracy into the party of clerical reaction. It is im- 
possible to reconcile the fundamental principles upon which the Christian 
Democratic party was founded and upon which it has gained the greater 
part of its votes with the socially conservative and politically reactionary 
aims that Catholic Action, the ecclesiastic orders, and the Vatican are 
attempting to foist upon it. For the sake of democracy, peace, and national 
unity, the democratic elements within the Christian Democracy must re- 
assert their control over the party and return to the premise upon which 
it was formed, namely, collaboration with the parties of the Left, to carry 
out a radical democratic and socialist reform of Italian society.** 

The French Christian Democratic writer Emmanuel Mounier ** 
brought out a point of great significance in his many articles, namely, 


22 These include Rerum Novarum (1891), Quadragesimo Anno (1931) and Divinis Redemptoris (1937); cf., 
Biblioteca del "Unione Cattolica per le Scienze Sociali, Le Encicliche e i Messaggi Sociali di 
Leone XIII, Pio XI e Pio XII (2nd ed.; Milano: Societa’ Editrice “Vita e Pensiero,’’ 1945). 

3 The real founder of the Christian Democracy in Italy, Don Romolo Murri, suffered the fate of the 
heretic for many years because of the refusal of the reactionary influences within the Vatican to 
condone his efforts to give to Catholicism a democratic and popular appeal. Cf., Romolo Murti, 
Democrazia Cristiana (Milano: Gentile Editore/Roma: Cosmopolita, Biblioteca dello ‘“‘Stato 
Moderno,”’ 1945). 

*4 Balladore Pallieri, op. cit., wrote of the Christian Democratic premises in 1945 that: ‘The Christian 

mocracy finds its reason for existence in so far as it remains a party of the left, differing from 
the other parties of the left in its accented Christian, and hence decidedly more democratic 
character. To be Christian means to have faith in the fundamental moral values that Christianity 
has passed on to us; to utilize these fundamental criteria in order to carry out a profound reform 
in the social, political and economic fields; to call together under this banner without introducing 
any confessional element all who believe in those principles” (pp. 30-31). 

“It is mecessary that the State assume a decisive control over the entire economy, whether 
it be that a portion of the ownership of the means of production passes directly into the hands 
of the State, or whether it remains almost entirely to private individuals. There is in regatd to 
economic activity one goal to be reached above all, and this end can be reached only through 
public plans and programs, and certainly not through private initiative. 

“The same exigency of assuring the maximum production comes secondly . . . and private 
initiative itself can be recognized only within the limits in which it favors or does not place 
obstacles to these greater demands. 

“To eliminate the large capitalistic concentrations that are harmful and dangerous to 
society, . . . to break up and divide wherever possible private property, to avoid the scourge of 
unemployment through the only way possible — that is, through an economy controlled rigorously 
by the State, and in which the State will eventually have a wide direct participation; to take 
Measures against certain insufficient and iniquitous retributions for work that are made possible 
by the regime of free competition; finally, to adopt a system of social security and insurance 
that will give to all the tranquillity of being able at all times to satisfy at least the elemental 
requirements of life — these constitute a series of measures which only taken together can achieve 
their effect’’ (pp. 70-75). 


*% Publisher of the cultural and political review Esprit who died March 22, 1950. 
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that the Catholic Church cannot turn its back upon the mass of the 
workers, farm laborers, and peasants who have turned to the Communist 
party for political leadership in their struggle for social betterment against 
their capitalistic employers or landlords. If the Church is to remain the 
protector of the poor and the downtrodden within capitalistic society, 
as it has proclaimed itself, it must seek a rapprochement with the Com- 
munists as a means to restore the confidence of the masses in its progres- 
sive aims. It must proceed with deeds to carry out alongside the Commu- 
nists and Socialists those socialist reforms that the masses demand. It 
must break the hold which the conservative classes have maintained 
over its principal organs and support the democratic Christian elements 
within the Christian Democratic parties to make of the State the vehicle 
of democratic and socialist reform. The greatest function that the Chris- 
tians can perform as democrats in modern society is to impart to socialist 
construction and democratic leveling of the social classes — viz., the anti- 
capitalistic revolution—a humanitarian character. It certainly cannot 
perform its duties by taking sides with the defenders of oligarchy, nor by 
distorting Christian doctrine into a dogmatic crusade of reaction on be- 
half of the moneyed and propertied class.2* The democratic Christians, 
in order to win back the confidence of the masses, must take immediate 
action on the political plane to bring the masses and their Communist 
representatives back to the plane of legality, reform, and peace, instead of 
permitting the State to remain the monopoly of the conservative classes 
and the blind instrument of reaction, and instead of forcing the masses 
and their leaders into violence for the defense of their existence. This, 
the consistent Christian Democrats insist, is the course of action which the 
Church itself must accept upon its highest level, if the class struggle of our 
times is to be resolved peacefully and democratically. Not only from the 
democratic ranks of Christianity, but from the lofty pre-eminence of a 
long life of philosophic endeavor, namely, from Benedetto Croce has 
come the admonition to the sovereigns of the Church to adapt themselves 
to the times. “Every institution,” wrote Croce in 1942, “contains within 
itself the danger of corruption, of the parts that usurp the life of the 
whole, of the private and utilitarian motives that take the place of the 
moral ones; and every institution suffers in fact from these events and 
tries hard constantly to overcome them and to restore the conditions of 
health. . . . An institution does not die on account of its accidental and 
superficial errors, but only when it no longer satisfies any need, or to the 
extent that it lessens the quantity and lowers the quality of the needs that 
it satisfies.” ?7 


26 See Mounier’s last article, ‘Fidelité”’ in Esprit, Anno XVIII (February 1950) pp. 177-83, which ended 
with the injunction: ‘The Christian does not abandon the poor, the socialist does not abandon the 
proletariat, or they perjure their name.” 


27 Benedetto Croce, ‘‘Perche’ Non Possiamo Non Dirci Cristiani,’ La Critica, Vol. XL, No. 6 (November 
20, 1942), pp. 293-94. 
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ECAUSE OF THIS ESSAY’S apparently pro-Marxian orientation, 
B: is virtually impossible to come to grips with many of its leading 

ideas. Not a few of the essay’s philosophic assumptions seem wholly 
unwarranted and arbitrary to a non-Marxian; hence the body of the 
essay and its conclusions are suspect. 

To illustrate the commentator’s difficulty, reference is made to a 
statement which appears in the essay’s first paragraph to the effect that 
the central issue of Italian politics during the past half century has been 
the Socialist reform of the economic structure. A Marxian might endorse 
such a statement; but for a non-Marxian, the statement appears to be 
merely the product of an oversimplified, dogmatic interpretation of history. 

Equally objectionable as valid history are many of the author’s con- 
clusions about fascism, past and present. Any historian, careful of his 
reputation for objectivity, would hesitate to follow the essay’s interpreta- 
tion of fascism as simply a capitalist reaction to socialism and to the 
political power of organized labor. Similarly the cause of history is hardly 
advanced by the essay’s implied accusation that the middle-class parties 
in 1921-22 were Mussolini’s more-or-less-willing accomplices, pressured 
into supporting his program by a bourgeoisie outraged by the Socialist 
threat to its social and economic position. This is far too severe an indict- 
ment to stand up in any equitable tribunal and it is far too simplified an 
interpretation of the reasons for fascism’s coming to power after World 
War I. Such an unqualified identification of the Center with fascism is, 
however, not surprising in this essay since it appears to be the general 
thesis of the author that the Center cannot stand alone; that the alterna- 
tives for modern society are either the strait jacket of fascism or a Centrist 
alliance with Marxian communism. It might be added that the antagonis- 
tic dichotomy of the Hegelian-Marxian dialectic, as interpreted by Lenin 
cum Stalin and Ilya Ehrenburg, may assist Pravda in its propaganda ef- 
fotts to belabor the non-Cominform world as universally Fascist; but that 
conception of society ought to be of doubtful value to anyone else. It is 
certainly of doubtful value to anyone who wishes to write authentic 
history. 

The economic preconceptions of the essay are no less unacceptable 
than its historiography and history. Again the first paragraph provides an 
excellent piece of evidence. Reference is made to the author’s statement 
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that wages and per capita income among the Italian working class doubled 
in a particular decade because labor became organized and a better bal- 
ance was developed between the supply of labor and the demand for it. 
More benign conditions in the labor market and the pressure of militant 
unions unquestionably do much to effect a more equitable distribution 
of wealth and income; but the assumption, implicit in the author’s obser- 
vation, that improvement of the living standard of the masses is merely 
a question of redistribution is the kind of naive economics — or Machia- 
vellian politics—to which Socialism is peculiarly prone. At this late 
date, even an essay which apparently follows the Marxian intellectual 
discipline might suggest that there are at least some doubts about the 
validity of the theory of surplus value. Other economic presuppositions or 
conclusions, whether they relate to the role of profits in a private-enter- 
prise economy or to the efficacy of nationalization and controls in boosting 
investment and raising living standards, are equally unacceptable. 


I 


In view of this fundamental disagreement with the essay’s ideological 
framework, it is altogether possible that this reviewer’s opinion about the 
essay’s principal theme will be prejudiced. That theme, as already noted, 
is the desirability of the Italian Center parties doing business with Togliatti 
and Nenni. Dr. Rich appears to think that the future of democracy in 
Italy and the avoidance of imminent fascism lies in a revival of the 
coalition between the middle-class parties and the parties of the Com- 
munist and Socialist Left which obtained up to 1947. 

Belief that national Communist parties and their sympathizers can 
be housebroken and assimilated to the parliamentary process persists in 
Europe with varying intensity from country to country, but everywhere 
more strongly than in America. Moreover, that belief appears to be 
growing stronger especially in countries like Italy with a large Communist 
contingent. It will appeal to the strong neutralist sentiment which infects 
groups other than pro-Communists. It is likely to appeal also to those 
who seek to speed up the reforms, particularly in industry and agriculture, 
on which Christian Democracy has recently been dragging its feet. To 
many, moreover, it will seem to be the way of insuring lasting popular 
support for the republic. The voting power of such a coalition both in 
parliament and the country would be enormous. Nominally it would again 
combine the existing mass-party organizations in Italy, return the work- 
ingman and his organizations to the camp of republican legitimacy, and 
provide an overwhelmingly strong rampart against mounting neo-fascism 
and rejuvenated monarchism. In other words, the appeal of Dr. Rich’s 
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theme is not to be discounted; it is altogether possible that before or im- 
mediately after the next national election in Italy, some of the Center 
politicians, especially those belonging to the Right-wing Socialists or other 
smaller Center parties will lift this theme out of the academic context 
in which this essay considers it and transform it into a seemingly feasible 
political recommendation. 

It is to be hoped that if such an appeal for co-operation between the 
Italian Center and Left does gain adherents among the Center there will 
be no illusions about the price of such co-operation. Especially is it to be 
hoped that no one succumbs to the illusions about fraternization with the 
Left that dominate Dr. Rich’s thinking. Despite innumerable demonstra- 
tions from the days of the ill-fated Social Revolutionary alliance with 
Lenin in Russia to the death of the democratic parties in Czechoslovakia 
that fraternization with communism is fraternization with the octopus or 
the python, our author expects his readers to regard his proposed alliance 
as a true coalition which he says “would be able to agree on an extensive 
program of social and economic reform. ...” Indeed so certain is he 
about the bona fide character of such an alliance that he would have us 
believe any doubts about it are merely the product of inimical propa- 
ganda. Communism’s ruthless destruction of all other political organiza- 
tions, whether temporarily allied with communism or not, and the uni- 
versal trend towards political monopoly and dictatorship wherever com- 
munism gains a foothold in the government of a country are dismissed 
by Dr. Rich as hypocritical propaganda of the “votaries of reaction.” 
These same alleged “votaries of reaction” are responsible for the charge, 
presumably false as far as the author is concerned, that national Com- 
munist parties are the subservient tools of Stalin and Moscow. 

Of course, Italy’s moderate political leaders know the price of Com- 
munist fraternization very well indeed and it is inconceivable that any 
sizable number among them, however great the temptation, will ever pay 
that price. Every Italian politician who is honest with himself knows 
that in the period of “unity” with the Left which ended in 1947, the 
Communists used the opportunity to envelop the Italian labor movement 
and make it an appanage of the Communist party. These same leaders 
know that any further instalment of such “unity” would merely be used 
by the Communists to envelop the existing mass-party organizations of 
the Center. They are aware, moreover, that such “unity” would have 
some other price tags not computed in Dr. Rich’s reckoning. Among 
these would be forswearing the benefits of the Mutual Security Program, 
sacrificing participation in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and 
the growing program of Western military security, and rejecting Italian 
participation in the integration of Europe, most recent fruit of which has 
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been the Schuman plan. Signori Togliatti and Nenni will insist on insu- 
lating Italy against all these things. The Italian politicians of the Center 
know it and will almost certainly not give Signori Togliatti and Nenni 
an opportunity to exercise such a veto. 

It is extremely doubtful, moreover, that the astute politicians of 
Italy’s Center will be taken in by the argument that if the Left could 
be brought into a working coalition with the Center, a constructive pro- 
gram of social and economic reform would be undertaken immediately 
and pushed forward vigorously. As already indicated, this appears to be 
Dr. Rich’s belief; and, of course, the Left would have Italians believe that 
this is just what would happen. 

The record however is against any such conclusion. If we hark back 
to the halcyon period of Centrist-Leftist co-operation which began after 
World War II when Togliatti came back to Italy from the precincts of 
the Kremlin and which ended in 1947, the unlikelihood of any construc- 
tive program becomes all too clear. That period was used by the leader 
of communism and his lieutenants and sympathizers to strengthen com- 
munism and the Popular Front, not to reform Italy. As already pointed 
out, it was the period when communism entrenched itself in the labor 
movement and other organized avenues of corporate national life; there 
was relative indifference to the opportunity afforded the Left to push 
forward the program of social reform in which it purports to be so 
intensely, even violently, interested. 

In his history of postwar communism in Italy, Aldo Garosci, referring 
to this period of Communist participation in power, makes it abundantly 
clear that Togliatti and his lieutenants refrained from using that power 
for the good of society and the state, being intent on the aggrandizement 
of the party. “What kept the Communists from achieving more, in a 
socialist sense,” says Garosci, “was the fact that their participation in 
government at that time sought to increase their own influence, with the 
conquest of power as the goal, and not to solve the problems of the 
country.” Is there any reason to suppose that the opportunity which 
the Communists rejected in their first period of “co-operation” would 
be seized by them in a promised second period of such co-operation with 
the Center? Every iota of experience and every system of logic counsels 
a negative answer to that question. 


II 


If a free state and representative government are to survive in Italy, 
and a more humane and equitable social order are to be brought into 
existence, the first consideration is that the political Center must shun 


1 See Mario Einaudi, Jean-Marie Domenach and Aldo Garosci, Communism in Western Europe (Ithaca, 
N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1951), p. 185. 
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like the plague any prescription of co-operation with the Left such as is 
advocated in Dr. Rich’s essay. Neither in Italy nor elsewhere can the 
Center make deals for co-operation either with the totalitarian Right or 
Left. Come what may, it must govern alone. 

Admittedly this is a responsibility which the Center will find it 
difficult to discharge in Italy. Electorally its resources seem to be dwin- 
dling and there is every reason to fear that de Gasperi cannot duplicate 
in 1953 the electoral success which the Center experienced in 1948. 
Meanwhile the challenge of both the authoritarian Left and Right grows 
bolder. The Center, moreover, must still find a way of identifying the 
interests of peasant and workingman with the republic. In attempting to 
do this it must wean both away from the siren song of communism and 
allied Marxist organizations, unmasking communism’s authoritarian goal 
and the slavery of the treadmill economy of Marxian collectivism and 
nationalization. Concurrently the Center must seek to convince peasant 
and workingman of the wisdom of its own constructive solution to eco- 
nomic and social problems. A more equitable distribution of income and 
wealth via improved taxation, appropriate demographic policies, and a 
modern public welfare system is undoubtedly involved in such a program. 
But peasant and workingman must both be brought to understand that 
the foundations of any real improvement depend upon Italy’s success 
in modernizing industrial plant, in expanding her markets, in developing 
a more social-minded capitalist leadership, and in creating a more efficient 
agriculture in which the peasant has a maximum proprietary interest. 
It must also be brought home to the Italian masses that their welfare 
is directly related to such expansionist economic policies as those pro- 
moted by the Marshall and Schuman plans and by the efficient integra- 
tion of Italy in the free world economy. 

These are among the principal ingredients of any recipe for Italian 
prosperity and social equilibrium within the framework of freedom. 
Whether the Italian Center will have the necessary freedom of action, 
and whether its leaders can muster the necessary courage and foresight 
to apply this recipe and be given time to work it out remains to be seen. 
The Italian Center’s record up to the present is hardly cause for enthusi- 
asm; neither is it cause for discouragement. In any case this much is 
certain. If the Center alone cannot muster the resources to solve the 
social problem and keep Italy free and democratic no one can muster 
them. The alternative will assuredly be fascism or the prescription of 
Dr. Rich’s essay which would inevitably lead to fascism —of the red 
variety. 
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thesis of the article in question provide no evidence to support an 

alternative solution. Aside from their purely polemical content in 
describing this thesis and analysis as being unacceptable because of sup- 
posed Marxian overtones — as though the economic factor in social and 
political analysis is or has ever been a monopoly of the Marxians — their 
only suggestion is that “the Center must seek to convince peasant and 
workingman of the wisdom of its own constructive solution to economic 
and social problems.” 

The Center has been trying to accomplish this since 1947. It won 
the election of April 1948 by promising just such reforms and had an 
unprecedented majority in both houses of Parliament to enable it to carry 
out its promises. Yet the Center has not only failed to live up to its 
campaign promises, but it has failed to enact the most basic democratic 
features of the Constitution because of its complete absorption in a fruit- 
less campaign of polemics against the Communists. In his very recent 
study (Christian Democracy in Italy and France, by Mario Einaudi and 
Francois Goguel, University of Notre Dame Press, 1952), Professor Einaudi 
writes on page 90: “After four years in power Christian Democracy is 
still confronted by a Communist problem of the same overwhelming pro- 
portions as in 1948. In facing the elections of 1953 the Christian Demo- 
cratic Party must consider the matter of the relevance and adequacy of 
its anti-Communist policies.” And further down on the same page: “Nor 
is antitCommunism of any consequence if it is based upon a repetition of 
generic slogans of freedom and democracy, when the discrepancy between 
the slogans and the practice remains too wide and shows no visible signs 
of narrowing.” 

The trend of provincial elections in 1951 and 1952 show that the 
Center parties have fallen in popular favor from 61.9 per cent of the 
votes in April, 1948, to 56 per cent in 1951, and only 41.9 per cent 
in 1952. At best, by forming a composite figure for 1951-52 the Center 
received only 50.2 per cent of the popular vote. The Left has gained; 
from 31 per cent in April, 1948, it has climbed to 36.9 per cent in 1951, 
to 33.4 per cent in 1952, for a composite total of 35.3 per cent. The 
Right has risen from 4.8 per cent in 1948 to 5.7 per cent in 1951, 23.5 per 
cent in 1952, for a composite vote of 11.3 per cent. (It must be noted 
that the 1951 elections were held in the northern half of Italy and those 
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of 1952 in the southern half.) These figures are but a statistical indication 
of the erosion of the Center coalition, for Liberals and Social Democrats 
are split over the issue of preserving the coalition, while this in turn 
reflects the extent of popular disfavor with the lack of tangible results 
achieved during the past five years. 

Taking these factors into account, it is not likely that the present 
coalition will survive the 1953 election, whether for lack of a parliamentary 
majority or due to mutual disagreements, for the majority of Social 
Democrats wish to move to the Left, while the bulk of Liberals seek to 
move to the Right. On the issue of moving Left or Right the country 
is divided nearly equally by party line-up. However, were the voters 
to decide by referendum as in 1946, it is likely they would repeat their 
preference for a Center-Left coalition. A Center-Right regime would be 
regarded as the first step towards neo-fascism. Historically it recalls the 
Facta regime of 1922 that paved Mussolini’s way to power. The majority 
of Italians oppose this. 

The choice is no longer between an ideal solution by the Center and 
a Center-Left or Center-Right coalition. In 1953 the choice will be either 
to the Right, which will mean scrapping the Constitution, regimenting 
labor to a neo-Fascist Charter, outlawing the Communist and Socialist 
parties, etc.—viz., a neo-Fascist regime; or it will be to the Left, which 
will mean resumption of the 1946-47 coalition and implementation of 
the Constitution politically, economically, and socially. That the latter 
solution would mean a red dictatorship is absurd, for in such a coalition 
the Left would be outweighed by the Center as was the case in 1946-47. 

With the key ministries of Internal Affairs and Defense in the hands 
of Centrists what possible “danger” would arise from participation of the 
Left in a Ministry? The only “danger” would be that such a coalition 
would be able to move resolutely to enact the Constitution and carry 
out the econo ic and social reforms that have kept Italy hopelessly 
divided and her government helplessly impotent to resolve her problems. 
Professor Zurcher’s conclusion that “if the Center alone cannot muster 
the resources to solve the social problem and keep Italy free and democratic 
no one can muster them” is catastrophic. Does he prefer neo-fascism to a 
constitutional solution? 

The Italian statesman Giolitti was faced with a similar problem in 
the first decade of this century. He refused to abide by the demands of 
the conservatives to outlaw the Socialists. By going towards the Socialists 
and inviting them into the Ministry, he not only “relegated Marx to the 
attic” but transformed the Italian Socialist party from one having a dic- 
tatorship complex to one that respected the democratic tradition and the 
constitution with the greatest loyalty. 
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To condemn the Left as a tool of Moscow is a superficial judgment 
indeed. It admits no understanding of what causes men and women to 
become Communists or Socialists, especially in Italy. If millions of Italians 
openly declare themselves Communist or Socialist it is not because they 
harbor particular affection for Russia. It is rather that they are thus 
registering their protest against a regime that refuses to carry out the 
reforms which they expect and which are indicated by the Constitution. 

If the Communist and Socialist politicians mimic Soviet policy it is 
because they are offered no alternative by the excommunication to which 
they are subjected. There may well be those, including the most im- 
portant leaders of the Left, who might be classified as subordinating 
Italian interests to those of Russian foreign policy. However, as things 
stand today, they will never be exposed. Given a chance to collaborate 
with the Center parties in a Ministry, without the means to try any 
coup d’état, but merely able to supply the votes needed to form a stable 
parliamentary majority, to hold organized labor in line by voluntary 
renunciation of strike action, etc., the Left will be forced to decide between 
loyalty to Moscow’s foreign policy or loyalty to the Italian Constitution. 
The nearly nine million voters who cast their ballots for the Left will 
not continue to support men who do not know how to translate the 
popular will into parliamentary and ministerial action. This is an 
opportunity which the Social Democrats in particular have been seeking 
to win the masses to their way of thinking. 
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first time in power as well as in office. The new House of Commons 

elected in 1945 replaced that of a ten-year-old Parliament, and 
though its new Labour majority had sought no mandate to reshape the 
House of Commons, given the reformist inclinations and promises of the 
Labour party, the electorate’s importunate demand for greater govern- 
mental efficiency and responsiveness, the huge legislative tasks imposed by 
the reconstruction program, and even, indeed, the wartime physical de- 
struction of the House of Commons’ meeting place, it was inevitable that 
in the following six years when so many British institutions faced altera- 
tion the House of Commons would also undergo change. To be sure, there 
were fears in some quarters for the future of parliamentary government 
under Labour domination; many Conservatives were disposed to argue 
that the Labour victory would put the Government in the hands of a 
party executive entirely beyond the control of the House. When the 
Parliament assembled at the opening of the 1945 session, however, Mr. 
Churchill was moved to pay graceful tribute to the House and the Labour 
majority now opposed to him, saying, in part: 


[) icin THE YEARS 1945-51, the British Labour party was for the 


I am very much impressed with this new House of Commons, with the pin-drop 

silence in which they listen to all speeches from all parties, and from all parts of the 
House, and with the earnestness and gravity with which large numbers of new Members 
here are evidently determined to approach the serious and important tasks with which 
they are charged.’ 
It was this body, more than half of whose members had no previous ex- 
perience in it, which would refashion the postwar House of Commons, 
changing aspects of its constitution, procedure, status, and function, to 
an extent that deserves assessment. 


I. CONSTITUTION 


The most important constitutional measure adopted during this period 
affecting the organization of the House of Commons was the Representa- 
tion of the People Act, 1948.2 One in the series of major democratizing 
steps begun by the Great Reform Act of 1832, it undertook a complete 
redistribution of seats, redefined the basis of the franchise, and recodified 


1413 H.C. Deb. 5th ser., 994-95. 
711 and 12 Geo. 6, c. 65. 
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the law relating to the conduct and administration of elections. The act 
was not, of course, a Labour party measure as such, but had been planned 
in discussions of the wartime cabinet and prepared on the basis of the 
reports of several different bodies. After a two-day debate in February, 
1944,° the House agreed to the creation of a Conference on Electoral Re- 
form and Redistribution of Seats, composed of thirty-two members under 
the chairmanship of the Speaker, and constituted roughly in proportion to 
party strength in the House, including three peers. In November, the 
House created a select committee to consider such special subjects as cor- 
rupt and illegal practices and the conduct of the poll. The conclusions 
of these conferences, which, the Speaker reported, “undoubtedly repre- 
sent for all a subordination of personal opinions sincerely held,” were 
contained in three reports.* Following the recommendations of the first of 
these, the House of Commons (Redistribution of Seats) Act, 1944,5 was 
adopted, establishing four separate boundary commissions, one each for 
England, Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland, to undertake the laying 
out of constituency boundaries and the apportionment of seats according 
to the principles of redistribution established by the Speaker’s Conference.® 
The reports of these commissions provided the redistribution schemes 
embodied in the 1948 bill.’ 

The Representation of the People Act, 1948, set the number of parlia- 
mentary seats — to be filled henceforward solely from single-member con- 
stituencies — at 625, an increase from the figure of 615 established in 1922 
when the Irish Free State was constituted, but a reduction from the pro- 
visional number of 640 adopted to deal with the abnormal circumstances 
of the 1945 election.® 

The qualification for voting was rested solely on residence in the 
constituency, an alteration that abolished plural voting entirely. Both the 
business premises and the university vote were eliminated, and, along 
with the latter, the twelve seats previously apportioned to the seven 
university constituencies in the Commons.® 

The allowable expenses for the conduct of election campaigns were 
substantially reduced, with the cost to each candidate limited to £450 


3 396 H.C. Deb. 5th ser., 1154-1237, 1288-1369. 

4 Conference on Electoral Reform and Redistribution of Seats (Cmd. 6534), wg and (Cmd. 6543), 1944; 
Final Report of the Committee on Electoral Law Reform (Cmd. 7286), 1947. 

57 and 8 Geo. 6, c. 41. 

6 This arrangement was made permanent by the House of Commons (Redistribution of Seats) Act, 1949, 

and 14 Geo. 6, c. 66, with the commissions authorized to review representation at frequent 
intervals. 

t Initial Report of the Boundary Commission for Northern Ireland (Cmd. 7231), 1947; Initial Report of 
the Boundary Commission for England (Cmd. 7260), 1947; Initial Report of the Boundary Com- 
mission for Scotland (Cmd. 7270), 1947; and Initial Report "of the Boundary Commission for Wales 
(Cmd. 7274), 1947. 

8 The seats were distributed, 506 to England, 71 to Scotland, 36 to Wales, and 12 to Northern Ireland, 
by a reapportionment so extensive as to leave only 80 constituencies in the entire United Kingdom 
unchanged. The constituencies are described in the First Schedule to the Act. 

®A brief history is T. L. Humberstone, University Representation (London: Hutchinson, 1951). 
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plus 2d. per elector in county constituencies and 12d. per elector in bor- 
ough constituencies. The use of automobiles to transport voters to the 
polls was also sharply restricted, permitting each candidate to use one for 
every 1,500 electors in a county and one for every 2,500 in a borough. For 
the administration of elections, minor changes were made in existing laws 
governing the compilation of the electoral register, postal and proxy vot- 
ing, and the functious of returning officers. 

If the bill could not be labeled a party measure, it was, nevertheless, 
a highly controversial one. The Conservative Opposition, while agreeing 
with the bill’s main principles, vigorously criticized what they alleged was 
the Labour Government’s attempt to profit by what suited them in the 
agreed conclusions of the Speaker’s Conference of 1944, but to repudiate 
what was to their disadvantage.’ 

Four features of the bill drew most of the Conservatives’ fire. They 
charged that not only was the elimination of university representation a 
violation of the Conference agreement,'! but that it was a breach of consti- 
tutional custom to alter the structure of the Commons without all-party 
agreement, actuated for the sake of a fleeting electioneering advantage. 
They also insisted that they would not accept the abolition of the univer- 
sity franchise as a permanent settlement of the matter.’2 The Government 
stood firmly, however, in its determination to eliminate the university vote. 
Its spokesmen argued that as against that anachronistic practice, the fran- 
chise should be based on ordinary citizenship under the principle of “one 
man, one vote”; that the relatively small university electorate, enjoying a 
second privileged vote, was not entitled to return twelve members — a 
completely disproportionate number even if the principle were defensible; 
and that university votes were being used to send Conservative candidates 
defeated in the general elections back to the House.** 

The abolition of the business premises vote was also challenged as a 
violation of the Speaker’s Conference agreement, though the Conserva- 
tives chose not to advocate its retention, but instead rallied to the defense 
of the City of London, which, because of the decline of its residential 
population to 4,600, was to be deprived of its two members of Parliament, 
and be merged with (worse still — said the Conservatives — submerged 
by) the working class boroughs of Shoreditch and Finsbury. To leave 


© 447 H.C. Deb. 5th ser., 864. 


11Mr. Churchill intimated that one of the bargains struck was a Labour agreement to leave university 
nian untouched in return for a Conservative agreement to the parli 

local government franchise, thus giving the vote in municipal elections to some seven Brllion 
a -tatepaying electors. Mr. Attlee denied any such “bargain” was reached. {bid., 861, 


12 [bid., 870. The Conservative party election manifesto of 1950 stated that “we shall restore, as we «i 
already declared in Parliament, the uaaiy constituencies, holding elections immediately after 
the necessary legislation has been passed.’ manifesto for 1951 also promised such restoration, 
though the wisdom of such an act was already being questioned within the party before the 1951 
election. After the election, however, Mr. Churchill announced that the university seats would 
not be reconstituted until the end of the present Parliament. 


13 Ibid., 856-57, 865; 452 H.C. Deb. 5th ser., 171-204. 
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nothing of this ancient constituency but its name was not only to insult the 
City, they said, but to disregard the clear recommendation of the Speaker’s 
Conference that the City of London should continue to return two 
members. On a Conservative amendment to maintain a separate City 
constituency, the Opposition was defeated, but did win an offer from the 
Government to consider joining the area with another, more suitable 
constituency.'t Although refusing to restore the business premises vote 
even for the City of London alone,’® as the Conservatives later proposed, 
the Government finally agreed to join the cities of London and West- 
minster into one constituency; this had to be accepted as the best bargain 
obtainable.’® 

As the representation bill was originally introduced by the Govern- 
ment, it called for an allocation of 489 seats to England, a distribution 
which, following the Boundary Commission’s report, nevertheless left 
eight large constituencies with over 80,000 voters, and created a situation 
which the Government claimed was actually disadvantageous to the 
Labour party.27 At the Committee stage, therefore, the Government 
announced that further consideration brought the conclusion that England 
was under-represented, as compared to Scotland and Wales, and, without 
previously consulting the Opposition, proposed an amendment adding 
seventeen English seats — these to be obtained by dividing each of the 
eight largest parliamentary boroughs with an electorate of more than 
80,000 into two, and by granting an additional member to each of nine 
large cities..* The Government benches met impassively an Opposition 
charge that the creation of these additional seats had been carefully de- 
vised to favor the Labour party (the eight boroughs, with one exception, 
being already in Labour hands), and was thus a naked act of “gerry- 
mandering” (the additional seats for the nine cities calling for a recasting 
of sixty-five constituency boundaries).*® A Conservative assertion, how- 
ever, that the Government’s proposal was a response to back-bench pres- 
sure for more Socialist seats was sharply denied by Labour speakers, and 
one insisted that so far was this step a disinterested act “that it approaches 
political suicide” for the Labour party.2° Nevertheless, the Government 
easily won its amendment, and the seventeen seats were added. 

Another change in the original bill, effected by the Government at the 
report stage, limited the use of motor vehicles for conveying electors to 
the polls to the quota basis indicated above, and touched one of the most 


14 448 H.C. Deb. 5th ser., 2146. 
18 452 H.C. Deb. 5th ser., 259-70. 
16 Ibid., 325-34. 

311 447 H.C. Deb. 5th ser., 841. 

18 448 H.C. Deb. 5th ser., 3033. 
19 Ibid., 3035-47. 

2% Ibid., 3076. 
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sensitive points of difference between the two party organizations. The 
Government had earlier rejected a Labour member’s amendment to pro- 
hibit all candidates the use of cars for such purpose, and to oblige the re- 
turning officer in a constituency as a matter of statutory duty to provide 
transportation to and from polling stations for persons suffering from cas- 
ual illness.2 The debate on the new proposal made it clear that intense 
Labour back-bench pressure was responsible for this new clause. Almost 
every Labour member was prepared to testify as to the great disparity 
between the amount of volunteered free transportation available for him 
and that for his Conservative opponent. The Conservatives were stung to 
retort that reducing the use of cars was an act of mere political spite, 
having its origin in the Labour party’s class dislike and inferiority complex, 
but they could not prevent the amendment’s adoption.?* 

There was little in the bill to cheer the minor parties. The Liberals 
pointed to the inequity of an electoral system, which, in the 1945 general 
election, permitted 29,000 votes to return a Labour member of Parliament, 
and 47,000 a Conservative member, while 187,000 were required to return 
a Liberal, and called for an inquiry into the feasibility of a system of pro- 
portional representation or the alternative vote, or a modified system of 
either, adapted to British conditions.2* The Government’s view, however, 
as expressed by Mr. Herbert Morrison, was that “proportional representa- 
tion is not conducive to the best form of parliamentary government,”** 
and both Labour and Conservative votes defeated a Liberal amendment 
to introduce the alternative vote in parliamentary elections.?® 

Although the parties were sensitive in reacting to provisions which 
might prove unduly advantageous to their opponents, interest was con- 
stantly expressed in the desire to adhere closely to the British principles 
of moderation and restraint in politics. The debate expressed concern 
that elections be kept free of stunts and emotionalism; that they avoid 
creating “a general excitement of the population which wholly prevents 
them using their judgment”; and that they emphasize argument rather 
than display and organization.” As a general inquest on all aspects of 
the electoral process, indeed, the debate exposed almost no political skele- 
tons in the British closet, except for Northern Ireland, where alleged in- 


21449 H.C. Deb. 5th ser., 1923-42. 


22 As one Conservative M.P. put it, ““The class dislike has been plainly shown by the speeches to which 
we have listened for some time past—stop the wicked squire in the country districts from marshal- 
ling his frightened and obsequious tenants to attend the polls. A horrible man, the squire; he or 

is son, has fought in every war, and he has probably never heard of the London School of 
Economics.” 452 H.C. Deb. 5th ser., 74. 

73 447 H.C. Deb. 5th ser., 1059-61. 

% Tbid., 1111. 


25 The Government also rejected a Conservative member’s amendment, which would have been of some 
advantage to the Liberal party, to reduce from one-eighth to one-tenth the proportion of votes 
i a candid to avoid the forfeiture of his election deposit, on the grounds that 
reducing the fraction would have the undesirable effect of encouraging “‘splinter candidates and 
splinter parties.” 449 H.C. Deb. 5th ser., 1651-52, 1952-60. 
26 See, e.g., ibid., 1818-20. 
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stances of gerrymandering, violations of electioneering rules, personation, 
and police interference were described.27 These seemed, however, to be 
more a result of Irish temperament and political habits than inadequacies 
in the election laws. 

Several smaller measures were also taken during this period to deal 
with the pay and perquisites of members of the House of Commons. The 
practice of paying members from public funds had, indeed, been first 
instituted in 1911 in recognition of the needs of working class representa- 
tives. Not surprisingly, therefore, a Labour government concerned with 
wage level improvements in general could not overlook the financial 
problems of M.P.s. 

In November, 1945, the House adopted a resolution extending free 
travel facilities to meet the needs particularly of those members who lived 
neither in London nor in their constituencies, and authorized free travel 
on parliamentary duties by rail, sea, or air for all members, between West- 
minster and their constituencies, between London and their ordinary 
residences, and between their constituencies and their residences.?* At 
the same time, the Chancellor of the Exchequer moved the appointment 
of a Select Committee on Members’ Expenses to consider “whether sal- 
aries are at a proper level in view of present conditions,” and generally, 
the whole question of members’ allowances.”® 

The Committee subsequently recommended that the salaries of mem- 
bers, last raised in 1937 when the figure of £600 was adopted, should be 
increased to £1000 a year, of which £500 should be an expense allowance 
free of income tax. It concluded that such a salary increase would make 
unnecessary any further extension of free travel, and declined to recom- 
mend, as some members had proposed to it, any allowance for the use of a 
motor car or the grant of free postage, telephone calls, and telegrams. The 
Committee affirmed that members’ expenses are “at present very high, and 
that, in consequence, many members are finding themselves in a position 
in which they cannot perform those duties without financial anxiety.” 
The sum of £1000, the report stated, met the standard of sufficiency, in 
the 1911 phrase of Lloyd George, to maintain a member “comfortably 
and honorably but not luxuriously,” while in the House.*° 

The Government was agreeable to the Committee’s proposals except 
for its generous attitude toward the amount of income tax exemption, 
and insisted that only £100 should automatically be exempt. Debate on 


27 448 H.C. Deb. 5th ser., 3188-95; 449 H.C. Deb. 5th ser., 1657-63. 

78 415 H.C. Deb. 5th ser., 2484. 

29 Ibid., 2465-67. 

30 Report from the Select Committee on Members’ Expenses, H.C.R. 93, 1946. The Committee also 
emphasized its view that the sum paid members was not regarded as a “professional salary,”’ and 
that it was not desirable to limit the freedom of each member to allot his time between his 


parliamentary duties and his personal affairs “by paying such a figure as would unequivocally 
demand his full time in return.” 
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the measure did not follow party lines. Conservatives generally welcomed 
the raise, so they said, as a means of increasing the proportion of the 
community capable of accepting a seat in the House. A very few members 
opposed the increase — one insisting that not all members could earn 
£1000 outside the House — and these were mainly sensitive about the 
reaction of their constituents.** 

The House also found time to make several alterations in its Mem- 
bers’ Fund scheme, established in 1939 to assist ex-members, or their 
widows and children, in financial adversity. A benevolent fund, with 
a means test, it was supported by each member’s contribution of £12 a 
year. Some thirty recipients, mostly ex-M.P.s, had been aided from the 
fund, but contributions had accumulated nevertheless to a surplus of 
£50,000.*? In 1948, therefore, the House arranged to increase the grant 
limits, made widowers of past members eligible for benefits, and authorized 
future changes in both benefits and contributions to be made simply by 
resolution of the House.** Some talk of providing members a pension 
system at public expense was firmly rejected. 

An addition to the law governing the qualifications for membership in 
the House of Commons was obtained in 1950, arising out of the election of 
the Rev. J. G. MacManaway, a minister of the Church of Ireland, as mem- 
ber for Belfast, West. Although the Church of Ireland was disestablished 
in 1869, the question remained whether such disestablishment removed 
from priests and deacons of that church their previous disqualification. 
A select committee of the House was unable to come to a unanimous 
conclusion on the matter, and recommended immediate legislative action 
to resolve it.** The Government instead placed the question before the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, which decided that the House 
of Commons (Clergy Disqualification) Act, 1801, excludes “all persons 
ordained to the office of priest or deacon,” and that MacManaway was 
“disabled from sitting and voting.”** 

The various measures adopted during this period relating to the 
constitution of the House of Commons did not, in sum, significantly alter 
its structure. But in terms of democratic principle, the House was made 
a more representative body. The wholesale redistribution of seats and the 
recasting of constituency boundaries, made imperative by war-time popu- 
lation changes, gave Britain the most nearly equal scheme of representa- 
tion in its history, and was accompanied by provision for redistribution 


31423 H.C. Deb. 5th ser., 1231-1300. With the whips off, the House adopted the increase by a vote of 
345 to 26. 


32 445 H.C. Deb. 5th ser., 1787-1824. 
33 450 H.C. Deb. 5th ser., 1394-1405; House of Commons (Members’ Fund) Act, 11 and 12 Geo. 6, c. 36. 


%4 Special Report from the — Committee on the Election of a Member (Clergyman of the Church of 
Ireland), H.C.R. 68-1, 


33 Order in Council . . . in os case of the Reverend James Godfrey MacManaway .. . (Cmd. 8067), 1950. 
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henceforward at frequent intervals. In the redrawing of constituency lines, 
election arithmetic has been accommodated to political history as far as 
British tradition could decently permit.** 

The abolition of plural voting swept away the extra votes of some 
228,769 university graduates and their twelve seats in the House, and 
though the Conservatives resisted it, the controversy over university mem- 
bers seems already relegated even by them to the category of lost causes; 
the public failed completely to share their concern over the matter. The 
elimination of some 65,000 business premises votes undoubtedly touched 
Conservative political fortunes more immediately, but they themselves 
were unwilling to defend the continuation of the practice, and have since 
demonstrated (in 1951) that they can win a general election without 
this slight advantage, even if its loss may cost them a seat here and there 
in a close contest. 

Given the extent of constituency boundary changes and the form of 
official electoral statistics, it is not possible definitely to say which party 
profited ultimately from the redistribution of seats.*7 The Conservative 
charge of Labour gerrymandering, however, does seem disproved on the 
available evidence. In the case of the eight boroughs and nine large cities 
which received additional seats over those recommended by the Boundary 
Commission, at Labour’s behest but over Conservative objections, the re- 
sulting party advantage actually fell to the Conservatives in both the 1950 
and 1951 elections.** 

At the same time, there is no substantial evidence that redistricting 
hurt the Labour party seriously. Of the fifty-one parliamentary candidates 
who won with the largest majorities (over 20,000 votes) in the 1950 
election, all but nine were Labour; of the forty-five candidates who won 
with the smallest majorities (less than 1,000 votes) all but twenty-one 
were Conservative.*® 

The resulting changes in the conduct and administration of elections 
were for the most part minor, generally to the end of making allowance 
for modern conditions, and bringing the law into consonance with “the 
361 is of interest . note that the House of Lords, which was itself obliged to undergo a measure of 

reform” by the Commons during these same years, showed no inclination to obstruct the elimina- 
den of the Commons’ more unrepresentative features. Conservative peers announced early that 
they did not intend either to reject or amend the Representation of the People Bill, and con- 


tented themselves with some grumbling about a few matters of possible Socialist party election 
advantage. See 157 H.L. Deb. 5th ser., 295-338. 


37Im the 1950 election, e.g., the Labour party won a seat for every 42,208 votes; the Conservatives one 
for each 40,990. In 1951, the figures were Labour, 47,282 and Conservative, 42,755. 
38 The boroughs of Battersea, Blackburn, East Ham, Gateshead, Hammersmith, Norwich, Paddington, and 
eading, were represented by a total of 14 seats in the 1945 Parliament, 13 held by Labour, one 
Conservative. In 1950, of the total of 16 seats assigned to these boroughs, 13 were won by Labour 
and 3 by Conservatives; in 1951, 11 Labour and 5 by Conservatives. 

The nine cities, Birmingham, Bradford, Bristol, Leeds, Leicestershire, Liverpool, Manchester, Not- 
tingham, and Sheffield, were represented by 63 seats in the 1945 Parliament, of which 52 were 
Labour, 11 Conservative. In the 1950 election, the same number of seats was divided 43 Labour, 
20 Conservative; in 1951, 42 Labour, 21 Conservative. 

%9 A similar relationship resulted in the 1951 election. The Times, House of Commons, 1950, p. 286, and 
1951, p. 221. See also discussion by H. G. Nicholas, The British General Election of 1950 (London: 
Macmillan & Co., 1951), pp. 3-6. 
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actual practice at elections, which is convenient to all concerned,” as the 
Home Secretary put it.*° The laws affecting election expenditures were 
tightened, and campaign costs, even at a time of rising prices for every- 
thing, were reduced. American observers can only be amazed at the 
willingness with which the agents of the Conservative, Labour, and Liberal 
parties unanimously agreed to a substantial reduction of expenditure 
limits.** 

Finally, it may be noted that although the salaries of members of 
Parliament were raised, they remained considerably less generous than 
those of American congressmen or Commonwealth legislators, and were 


so justified on the theory that M.P.s are only amateur, part-time law- 
makers. 


II. PRocEDURE 


The circumstances surrounding the convening of Parliament under 
the new Labour government in 1945 were also appropriate for revisions 
in House of Commons procedure. Though some half-dozen reviews of 
procedure had been undertaken previously in the present century, the 
latest by a select committee in 1931, the field for reform was still large, 
and the need for increased parliamentary efficiency was particularly in- 
tensified by the heavy legislative program in prospect. Mr. Herbert Mor- 
rison, the leader of the House, adverted to just these considerations when 
moving the appointment of a Select Committee on Procedure in Public 
Business, August 24, 1945, and expressed the Government’s intention that 
any such reforms should maintain “all the essential rights and principles 
of Parliamentary government.”*? 

The proposal was welcomed on both sides of the House and adopted 
without a division. Mr. Churchill agreed on the appropriateness of a re- 
examination of procedure in the light of modern opinion and circum- 
stances, but could not refrain from taxing the Labour government leaders 
with various declarations made earlier in their careers “about what they 
would do to Parliament when they attained a majority and all the danger- 
ous and pernicious talk about Enabling Bills which, proceeding on the 
basis of one or two votes of the House, would enable great Measures to 
be passed into law.” He went on to point out that the House was not 
only a legislative machine but a great forum of debate, and that to speed 
up Common’s ability to turn out the largest number of bills in the shortest 
time was not necessarily to improve procedure. As Opposition leader, 
he argued the need for more general debates, and insisted that legislation 


450 H.C. Deb. 5th ser., 282. 


41In a county constituency of 60,000, e.g., the old law permitted the expenditure of £1,575; under the 
1948 law, the maximum became £950. In the case of a borough constituency of the same size, the 
maximum was reduced from £1,300 to £825. 


#2413 H.C. Deb. 5th ser., 985-87. 
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could best be speeded by “the tact of the Leader of the House and the 
good will of the House as a whole”; defects in leadership could not be 
supplied by “rough dragooning methods,” nor by “rigid restrictions on 
Debate.”** The seventeen-member committee chosen, representing both 
sides of the House and under the chairmanship of Sir Robert Young, was 
instructed to report as soon as possible on the scheme for accelerating 
public bill procedure submitted by the Government. 

The Select Committee was able to offer its first report for House 
consideration in November.** The Committee, following the Govern- 
ment’s recommendations, proposed that henceforward substantially all 
public bills should be referred to a standing committee. To make this 
requirement feasible, they concluded, the number of such committees 
should be increased beyond the existing five as far as necessary, and be 
reduced in size to a permanent nucleus of twenty members, with not more 
than thirty members added for the consideration of each bill. Standing 
committees should normally sit from 10:30 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. twice a week 
as usual practice, and three days a week when necessary to relieve con- 
gestion. If further committee time were necessary, the Government should 
be empowered to move adjournment of the House for the entire day or 
until 7:00 p.m. immediately after the Question Hour, provided the right 
of private members to their half-hour adjournment debate were retained. 

The Select Committee also agreed upon a new scheme for accelerating 
the work of standing committees by authorizing the application of the 
guillotine motion to their procedure, thus naming a date by which the 
committee must report its bill, with the detailed allocation of committee 
time to be made by a sub-committee. A few minor changes were also 
proposed in committee debate procedure, and in House procedure at the 
report stage of a financial resolution. 

A Government motion to accept the first report was adopted without 
a division. The Government welcomed the Committee’s acceptance of the 
scheme to increase the effective use of standing committees, but deplored 
its failure to agree to all the Government’s suggestions concerning the 
improvement of financial procedure.*® Opposition members, on the other 
hand, insisted that sending virtually all public bills to standing committees, 
which, being made smaller, would be less representative of the House, 
would require more House discussion at the report stage than had hitherto 
been permitted. They also expressed sharp criticism of the proposed guil- 
lotine procedure on the grounds that its use would limit freedom of com- 
mittee debate. “Why,” asked one Conservative M.P., “should we hasten 


43 413 H.C. Deb. 5th ser., 991-97. 
“4 First Report from the Select Committee on Procedure, H.C.R. 9-1, 1945. 
# 415 H.C. Deb. 5th ser., 2345-49. 
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on the Socialist millennium in this way?” *® Nevertheless, the House 
adopted new standing orders to implement the proposed procedural 
changes.*? 

The second report on procedure was devoted to the subjects of ques- 
tions to ministers and divisions.*® In examining the first matter, the 
Committee stressed the importance of the right to question ministers as 
“perhaps the readiest and most effective method of parliamentary control 
over the action of the executive,” and was thus unwilling to recommend 
any further restriction on the existing right of a member to ask three 
questions for oral answer each day.*® As the existing minimum period of 
notice for oral questions was little more than twenty-four hours, and so 
many questions put down did not merit such urgent treatment, the Com- 
mittee did recommend that the notice period be increased by one day. In 
the hope of reducing the volume of oral questions, attributed in part to 
the members’ uncertainty over receiving prompt written answers, the 
Committee recommended that such written answers be provided by the 
departments within seven days. 

The Committee also examined the possibility of facilitating procedure 
by reducing the amount of time spent in taking divisions of the House, 
but concluded that no substantial savings could be effected here.®° The 
use of mechanical devices to record divisions was also considered, but 
evoked no Committee enthusiasm. The departure from tradition which 


their use would involve, the possibility of breakdowns, and their liability 
to abuse by tampering were considered to outweigh all possible advantages, 
though it was acknowledged that such devices are effectively employed 
in some British municipal assemblies. 

The second report was brought before the House for consideration 
in March, 1946, when the Government moved to amend the Standing 
Orders to implement the report’s one specific recommendation, stipulating 


6 Ibid., 2354-55, 2374. 


41 Ibid., 240243. The constituting of standing committees provoked further controversy in March, 1951. 
In view of the narrow majority won by the Labour Government in the 1950 election, the fifty- 
member standing committees were composed, from the beginning of the new parliamentary session, 
of 25 Labourites, 24 Conservatives, and one Liberal. In a committee so constituted, the Govern- 
ment suffered a reverse on the Sea Fish Industry Bill, and in comsequence arranged for the com- 
mittee to consider its Transport (Amendment) Bill to contain only 45 members, with the Govern- 
ment holding a majority of one. The Speaker ruled this action legitimate under Standing Orders 
that “parties should be represented on Standing Committees as a reflection of the number of 
Members on the Floor.” The Conservatives took loud exception to the change, and promised 
to aie - question fully in a later debate, but failed to carry out their threat. 485 H.C. 

th ser., . 


48 Second Report from the Select Committee on Procedure, H.C.R. 58-1, 1946. 


In the 1945-46 session, approximately 150 questions for oral answer appeared each day on the order 
paper. On the average, about half of these received an answer within the allotted question hour. 
Although this situation suggested that it might be desirable to limit each member to two ques 
tions, the Committee concluded that such a limitation would be an “unwarranted restriction” 
of rights already severely curtailed. 

%® The total number of divisions in the House from 1900 to 1945 was 14,801, an average of 322 per year, 
each requiring about nine minutes. For every minute that division time could be reduced, only 
about five hours a year would be saved, and this could be achieved almost alone at the expense 
of reducing the six minutes granted members to reach the division lobbies from other parts of 
the House. Considering the time consumed by a roll-call vote in the United States House of 
Representatives, existing British procedure is certainly not dilatory. 
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that questions to ministers requiring an oral answer must appear on the 
notice paper two days before an answer is desired.5! The Government 
considered it most desirable to gain an extra day’s time within which to 
prepare answers as so many questions involved high matters of policy, re- 
quired consultation between departments, or with local governmental or 
overseas authorities, and promised that replies prepared after greater no- 
tice could be much more thorough. Few members complained of this 
change, particularly as it was adopted as an experiment for that session 
only, and the new rule was accepted.*? 

The third and last report of the Select Committee on Procedure was 
presented at the end of October, 1946.5° The Government did not make 
known its views on the report until March, 1947,5+ however, nor afford 
it time for House consideration until November 4, 1947. Considering that 
the third report was the most important of the three, and involved the 
Committee’s principal recommendations, the year’s delay in giving it effect 
was inevitably criticized. 

The Committee stated at the outset of its report that it faced the 
same central problem encountered by its 1931-32 predecessor — how to 
adapt procedure to the growing pressure of business —a problem which 
differed after fifteen years only in being more acute. In the early ’thirties, 
however, Britain was suffering depression and unemployment, and the 
tendency then was to criticize all institutions of government. But now, 
at the conclusion of a war to whose successful prosecution Parliament 
had made a large contribution, the Committee said, there was in Britain 
no “widespread desire for changes in the essential character of the institu- 
tion. Indeed, the prestige of Parliament has probably never been higher.” 
The Committee concluded, therefore, that there was no call for proposals 
to alter the essential character of the House. 

In preparing its recommendations, the Select Committee was provided 
with an elaborate memorandum of suggestions for procedural reform pre- 
pared at its invitation by the Clerk of the House, Sir Gilbert Campion, as 
well as the original memorandum presented by the Government,®* and 
extensive testimony from ministers, members of the House, and other 
experts. The total of these constituted an impressive collection of litera- 
ture upon cause and effect in British parliamentary procedure. 

51 To expedite answers, the change in the standing order also specified that questions submitted to the 


Table Office -before 2:15 P.M. on Mondays and Tuesdays, and before 11:00 a.m. on Fridays, would 
be counted as having been tabled the day before. 


52420 H.C. Deb. 5th ser., 2156-65. The new rule was made permanent without objection or debate at 
the opening of the next session, November, 1946. 430 H.C. Deb. 5th ser., 93-95. 


83 Third Report from the Select Committee on Procedure, H.C.R. 189-1, 1946. 
5% 435 H.C. Deb. 5th ser., 31-32. 
8 First Report, op. cit., pp. x-xv. 
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Sir Gilbert’s memorandum** showed that nearly half of the time 
of the House was occupied by legislation, about 40 per cent by control of 
policy and administration, and about 10 per cent by control of finance. 
He concluded that no appreciable amount of time could be saved by 
existing methods — the modern volume of legislation having increased in 
the same proportion as its speed —so that some radical reform of pro- 
cedure was necessary. He proposed to achieve this in the main by the 
creation of two large standing committees, which could turn over the com- 
mittee stage of bills to sub-committees of their own, and themselves handle 
the report stage, thus leaving to the whole House debate on second reading, 
on a motion for consideration after the report stage, and on third reading. 
The House could further be relieved of considering a large number of 
bills, he suggested, by creating several small select committees on uncon- 
tentious bills. The many such bills could then be kept off the floor of the 
House almost entirely. His other proposals, of a more minor character, 
involved the joining of the existing Public Accounts and Estimates Com- 
mittees into a single Committee on Public Expenditure, reorganizing 
Committee of Supply procedure, improving the House’s control over 
delegated legislation by extending the functions of the Statutory Rules and 
Orders Committee, restoring private members’ time, and applying a time 
limit to speeches. 

The Government acknowledged the Campion proposals to be “boldly 
conceived and ably presented,” but pointed out that whereas they were 
directed at “the general improvement of machinery and forms,” the Gov- 
ernment was more concerned with facilitating the passage of its legislation, 
and therefore found the major recommendations unsatisfactory.** 

The Select Committee on Procedure, in turn, characterized Campion’s 
scheme for reorganizing the standing committees as “original,” but found 
that objections to it outweighed its advantages, and that the Government’s 
counter-suggestions were no better, with the result that the Committee 
ended by having no recommendations at all for shortening procedure on 
bills, and confined itself to five proposals to improve control over admini- 
stration and policy. Four of these followed Campion’s proposals in prin- 
ciple, if not in detail: reorganize procedure in supply; create a Public 
Expenditure Committee; restore facilities for private members’ time; and 
permit the time taken for half-hour adjournment debates, superseding 
regular business, to be made up by extending the daily sitting. With regard 
to statutory instruments, a fifth proposal was to create either a new select 


56 Third Report, op. cit., pp. xxi-lv. 

57 Ibid., pp. 97-102. The Government rejected also the proposals for a Public Expenditure Committee, the 
creation of committees on uncontentious bills, extending control over statutory instruments, and 
limiting the length of speeches; it partially accepted Campion’s ideas on Committee of Supply 
procedure, though only with extensive modifications. 
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committee, or a joint committee with the House of Lords, to inquire into 
the whole question of delegated power and related House procedures.** 

Even these relatively meager proposals were more than the Govern- 
ment was willing to lay before the House for adoption. The Government 
felt that the Select Committee had “steered a careful course between the 
danger of over-simplification of procedure on the one hand and over-ad- 
herence to tradition on the other,” and was quite right to reject the Cam- 
pion scheme for devolving further responsibility upon standing committees. 
The Government agreed that proceedings in supply had come to be given 
over almost entirely to the consideration of government policy, thus losing 
their financial significance, and was now willing to alter Standing Orders 
so as to spread supply days evenly through the session, and to use them 
for debates of a less restrictive character.°® The Government also ac- 
cepted the proposal relating to adjournment debates, but rejected the Com- 
mittee’s three further recommendations.®° There remained the matter 
of some seven suggestions made by the Government in its original memo- 
randum which the Select Committee had considered but rejected. Four 
of them the Government was willing to drop, but the other three, though 
not of major significance, were submitted nevertheless “for the judgment 
and decision of the House.” The first, relating to budget resolutions in 
Committee of Ways and Means, sought to eliminate repetition in debates 
by providing that all resolutions but one be taken immediately after the 
Chancellor’s budget speech, and that on the report stage the question 
should be put without amendment or debate; the second provided that 
when an allocation of time order is made to a bill in committee stage 
on the floor of the House, a business committee should allot, between its 
various parts, the time allowed to it; and the third that in committee 
proceedings, the chairman should have power to disallow debate on the 
question, “That the clause stand part of the Bill,” if he is of the opinion 
that the matter involved has already been adequately discussed. The 
Government won their approval, of course, and appropriate new standing 
orders to effect these changes were adopted.” 

The Government’s handling of the third report provoked considerable 
criticism from the Opposition, who complained that the regulation of 
business was a House of Commons affair, and should be determined by 
free votes on a non-party basis, not by Labour views of what would secure 


58 Ibid., pp. vi-xx. 


59 The practical effects of these changes are explained usefully in E. Taylor, The House of Commons at 
Work (Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 1951), pp. 207-08. 

© 443 H.C. Deb. 5th ser., 1549-61. Briefly, the Government objections were that the time was not ripe 
for a re-examination of delegated legislation; to consolidate the existing Committees on Public 
Accounts and Estimates was to join bodies whose functions are fundamentally different; and that 
there was little to be gained by discussing the resumption of private members’ time when the 
Government had just preempted it for another entire session. 


1 Ibid., 1633-37. 
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the Government’s power “to dragoon Parliament.” Back-benchers from 
both parties took the occasion, as well, to press for a greater share of time 
to present their veiws, and complained over the inordinate length of 
Front Bench speeches from both sides of the House.** 

The original Campion memorandum had also proposed that the 
Standing Committee for Scottish Bills might undertake the second reading 
of Scottish bills, thus giving a further measure of devolution to Scotland, 
though still within the control of the House, and relieving time on the 
floor. Though the Select Committee had not approved the proposal be- 
cause of the “constitutional implications” involved, the Government was 
attracted by the idea, and issued an additional memorandum of its own 
on the subject.** In April, 1948, the Government proposed two new 
standing orders on Scottish Business. The first authorized the House, on 
the motion of a minister, and in the absence of the opposition of ten or 
more members, to refer the second reading of Scottish bills for debate 
to the Standing Committee on Scottish Bills. The second provided that, 
on the same terms, a certain number of days should be set aside in that 
Committee for the discussion of Scottish estimates. The new orders evoked 
little opposition and were quickly adopted.** 

In view of the extensive amendments to Standing Orders on Public 
Business which had now accumulated, the Government obtained the con- 
sent of the House to appoint a select committee of twelve members to 
redraft and rearrange them. The Committee’s work, which was completed 
in July, 1948, based largely on a memorandum again prepared by Sir 
Gilbert Campion, was offered to the House as having accomplished the 
elimination of incongruities of style, and bringing the rules, renumbered 
and organized into comprehensive groups, into conformity with House 
practice. The Committee recommended that the existing Standing Orders 
be repealed and replaced by the revised ones.** The Opposition, while 
not waiving its objections to certain of the changes made the preceding 
November 4, announced its willingness to accept them as a clarification 
of existing orders, and they were agreed to without a division. 
® Ibid., 1777, 1618-20. In December, 1948, a half-hour adjournment debate was devoted to proposing a 

apf he ey ye Pe Be Oey § 7 - 


House is the only effective and practical check’’ on unrestrained speech making. 459 H.C. Deb. 
5th ser., 1616-28. 


* Scottish Affairs: Memorandum on Government Proposals, (Cmd. 7308), 1948. 


450 H.C. Deb. 5th ser., 400-58. Because of the Committee’s enlarged functions, it was subsequently 
renamed “‘the Scottish Standing Committee.” 

® Report from the Select Committee on Standing Orders (Revision), H.C.R. 192, 1948. No previous 
overhaul of Standing Orders on Public Business had occurred in the long history of the House, 
but the increase from seven orders in 1825 to 108 by 1948, and their piecemeal amendment over the 
years, definitely called for restatement. 

* 454 H.C. Deb. 5th ser., 1344-52. The Opposition continued to take particular exception to existing 
orders concerning the times of the House sittings, the number of supply days, the Chairman’s 
power of restricting debate on “‘the clause stand part,” the formality of the Budget Resolutions 
report stage, the size of standing committees, and the arrangements concerning the business 
committees. 
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Beyond the procedural changes effected by alterations in Standing 
Orders, the Labour Government obtained the adoption of three acts rela- 
tive to statutory rules and orders designed to simplify and accelerate 
legislative procedure. The first, the Statutory Orders (Special Procedure) 
Act, 1945,*? had been originally introduced by the Coalition Government 
in 1944, to make “practical, commonsense improvements in machinery 
without raising any really serious points of principle.” Its effect was to 
combine the existing methods of Provisional Order and Special Order pro- 
cedure concerning orders of a local legislative character which are subject 
to review by Parliament. The previous methods, designed for more lei- 
surely times, had become so cumbersome that an opposed order required 
some eight months to become effective, and an unopposed one took four 
months. The new act made it possible for such an order to become 
effective in about twenty-eight days by providing for its examination by 
a joint committee of the two Houses as had long been recommended, 
instead of separately by committees of both. It also had the effect of 
reducing expenses for promoters and opponents of local orders, and in- 
creased the government’s responsibility for weighing conflicts of public 
and private interest that might be involved.** 

The second measure, the Statutory Instruments Act, 1946,°° also was 
inherited from the Coalition Government, and arose out of a 1944 report” 
of the Select Committee on Statutory Rules and Orders, a body responsible 
for scrutinizing all delegated legislation and statutory rules. The act 
introduced the new term “statutory instruments,” henceforward to cover 
all rules, orders, bylaws, and orders in Council, made by a minister or by 
the King in Council. It provided that future statutory instruments, sub- 
ject to disaliowance or requiring affirmative action before becoming effec- 
tive, must be laid before the House for a uniform period of forty days, and 
improved arrangements for the numbering, publication, and sale of statu- 
tory instruments in order to make them more accessible to the public.” 
The Opposition accepted the measure as one long overdue, but insisted 
that the growing mass of delegated legislation required a far more exten- 
sive overhaul of the whole system.7” 

The third measure came before the House because the previous act of 
1946, though stipulating that statutory instruments, generally speaking, 
must be laid before Parliament before becoming effective, did not specify 
how the laying should take place. A new standing order of the Commons, 
8 & 9 Geo. 6 c. 18. 
® 414 H.C. Deb. 5th ser., 1374-1414. 
®9 & 10 Geo. 6 c. 36, effective January 1, 1948. 


®H.C.R. 113, 1944. 


The act failed to implement the Committee’s proposal to establish some sort of uniformity for House 
enactment in determining whether an instrument is to become effective unless a negative resolution 
is adopted, or fails to become effective unless an affirmative resolution is adopted. 


72 415 H.C. Deb. Sth ser., 1095-1156. 
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however, adopted in 1947, provided that such laying could take place 
by the delivery of a copy to the Votes and Proceedings Office on any day 
during the existence of a Parliament. When a similar order was proposed 
in the House of Lords, the question arose whether it did not have the 
effect of undertaking an ultra vires amendment of the 1946 act. To make 
such standing orders effective, therefore, the Government found it neces- 
sary to define by statute what constitutes the laying of documents before 
Parliament, and to authorize their laying whether or not the Houses are 
in session. Though capitalizing fully on the Government’s embarrassment 
at having to “amend” one of its acts only a few months after it had gone 
into effect, and arguing that the Government’s remedy was “designed to 
lessen parliamentary supervision” of delegated legislation, the Opposition 
was unable to prevent adoption of the resulting Laying of Documents Be- 
fore Parliament (Interpretation) Act, 1948,7* which was passed through 
all of its stages in one day.”4 

Throughout this whole period no aspect of procedure aroused more 
heated controversy than the question of private member’s time — a contro- 
versy which was not settled to the satisfaction of the Opposition until 
close to the end of Labour’s term of office. The right of private members 
to introduce bills and motions, though provided for in Standing Orders, 
had long been subjected to increasing limitations as modern governments 
insisted on an ever-expanding proportion of parliamentary time. Yet along 
with the question hour, the half-hour adjournment debates, and commit- 
tee proceedings, the opportunity for private members on both sides of the 
House to influence the shaping of policy and administrative action by 
introducing their own bills and motions has long been considered a funda- 
mental feature of British parliamentary procedure. No other right offered 
quite the same occasion to present points of view not comprehended by 
any of the political parties. 

During World War II private members’ time was relinquished en- 
tirely, but a hope for a return to normalcy in this matter was immediately 
disappointed when the new House of Commons assembled in August after 
the 1945 general election. The Labour Government moved that its busi- 
ness should have precedence at every sitting, with only Government bills 
to be introduced, and asked that private members continue to forego their 
rights to both bills and motions because of the heavy legislative program. 
The Opposition accepted the plea as well founded, but expressed concern 
that the Government would not explain how long the abnormal situation 
would continue. “I have always been afraid, and have predicted,” said 
"11 & 12 Geo. 6, c. 59. 


™ 157 H.L. Deb. Sth ser., 859-61; 454 H.C. Deb. 5th ser., 796-828. 


% Prior to World War II, the average sessional time allocated was some eight or nine Wednesdays for 
motions and fourteen or fifteen Fridays for bills. Members had relinquished these rights in part 
or in whole during periods of emergency, as in 1928-29, 1929-30, and 1934-35. 
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Mr. Churchill, “that one of the earliest acts of a Socialist majority would 
be to cramp and fetter the discussion and the rights of the House of 
Commons.” But the Government motion was carried on a division.” 
The following year the Government once again preempted all private 
members’ time, insisting that its legislative program could not be reduced, 
and that such time could be restored only at the expense of traditional 
Opposition time, supply days, and debates on the Address.77 When the 
Government made its third annual request for such a motion, in October, 
1947, the Opposition undertook emphatic resistance. Armed with the 
third report on procedure, which recommended the restoration of such 
time “as soon as possible,” the Opposition insisted that the Government 
was being unreasonable and arbitrary, but could not defeat the motion.7® 
At the opening of the session in 1948, the Government claimed all the 
time until the Christmas adjournment, but the accumulated pressure of 
Opposition resistance had begun to take effect;7? when the House recon- 
vened in January, the Government undertook to set aside, during the re- 
mainder of the session, ten Fridays for private members’ bills, thus ending 
after ten years the Government’s sole right to initiate legislation. Though 
the Opposition grumbled that the Government could expect little grati- 
tude for this partial restoration, they seized upon their “half loaf.’®° 
The substantial reduction of Labour’s majority after the 1950 general 
election obliged the Government to a far more conciliatory attitude toward 
Opposition demands. When the new Parliament met in March, the Gov- 
ernment proposed that no private members’ bills be presented during that 
session because of the late date at which it was beginning, but offered five 
Fridays for private members’ motions. The Opposition conceded that the 
Government’s difficulties were “admittedly formidable,” and under the 
circumstances did not oppose the motion, though disclaiming its accept- 
ance as a precedent for future sessions.*t The following November, the 
Government announced it was now prepared to set aside twenty Fridays 
for private members’ business, bills and motions to be taken on alternate 
weeks, in implementation of the recommendations of the Select Commit- 
tee on Procedure. The Government balked, however, at requests also to 
restore the practice of permitting private members to introduce bills 
76 413 H.C. Deb. 5th ser., 133-74. Labour criticism joined that of the Conservatives. As one Labourite 


said, ‘“‘we . . . should make it clear to our own Front Bench that we do not propose to tolerate 
a second Motion of this kind.” 


17 430 H.C. Deb. 5th ser., 95-203. 

78 443 H.C. Deb. 5th ser., 88-161. Mr. Morrison sought to show that far from monopolizing parliamentary 
time, the Government had been generous in sharing it, and cited an analysis made of the 164 
sitting days of the preceding session. About 83/2 of these were devoted to legislation, and 5/2 
to miscellaneous business; of the remainder, at least 45 were devoted to the discussion of subjects 
chosen by the Opposition or back-benchers, with nine days allotted to special debates on ad- 
journments. 

7 457 H.C. Deb. 5th ser., 94-101. 

8 460 H.C. Deb. 5th ser., 47-102. 
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under the “ten minutes rule,” insisting that as much time would now be 
available to private members as before the war, and that the Opposition 
had won all of its reasonable demands. The Opposition was still unap- 
peased, and in a surprising display of strength succeeded in carrying a 
division against the Government, 235 to 229, on an amendment which 
forced restoration of the “ten minutes rule.” ** 

So far as the improvement of House of Commons procedure is con- 
cerned, the Labour Government is entitled to credit for having recognized, 
in 1945, a clear need for the comprehensive re-examination of the subject, 
to serve not only its own immediate interests, but those of the whole par- 
liamentary process as well. Generous scope was permitted to the Select 
Committee on Procedure, and it examined a wide range of matters. Yet 
the net results are disappointing, with the changes obtained largely in 
detail rather than in substance. Few of Sir Gilbert Campion’s imaginative 
proposals survived the constricting examination of the Select Committee, 
and of those that emerged, fewer still found Government acceptance. The 
Government ended by agreeing to a more extensive use of standing com- 
mittees, including the Scottish Standing Committee, with a resultant sav- 
ing of some House time; it obtained a complete redrafting of Standing 
Orders on Public Business; and late in its term of office largely restored 
private members’ time. It also made some limited, though not funda- 
mentally important, changes in processing delegated legislation, question 
procedure, the use and arrangement of budget resolution and supply de- 
bates, and a few other minor aspects of procedure. It rejected entirely 
proposals for committees on uncontentious bills, limiting the length of 
speeches, and the re-examination of the whole subject of delegated legis- 
lation. 

There is no question but that an unprecedented volume of legislation 
was adopted under the leadership of the Labour Government. Mr. Her- 
bert Morrison has pointed to the fact that over two hundred public acts 
were put on the statute book in the first three years of Labour’s term of 
office, and explains that this accomplishment was achieved in part by 
Labour’s careful advance planning in the presentation of its legislative 
proposals, and in part by improvements in parliamentary procedure.** 
But beyond extending the use of standing committees, no important pro- 
cedural changes were made until November, 1947, when over two of 
Labour’s first three years of office had passed. On the basis of his claim, 
therefore, the first factor mentioned would have to be by far the more 
influential. Making full allowance for Labour’s planning of its heavy 
legislative program, however, it seems likely that the transaction of this 


82 480 H.C. Deb., 5th ser., 29, 155-62, 952-80. 
83H. Morrison, The Peaceful Revolution (London: Macmillan & Co., 1949), pp. 90-91. 
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volume of legislative business might more properly be attributed to still 
other factors — long sessions, frequent late or all-night sittings, the assist- 
ance of the House of Lords by the performance of its revising function, the 
elimination of private members’ time, and even, in the suggestion of one 
competent observer, the failure of the Opposition to settle down “system- 
atically to the work of opposing.”** Certainly, it is difficult to show that 
the legislative accomplishments of this period are largely a result of im- 
proved legislative procedure. 

It must be emphasized, finally, that the House of Commons has yet 
to come to grips with its central procedural problem — the pressure on 
parliamentary time —which seems capable of relief only through the 
devolution of a larger share of the legislative process upon parliamentary 
committees. To be sure, any government can adduce many reasons why it 
prefers that no more than a small proportion of the work of Commons be 
delegated, but until more effort and experimentation are devoted to dis- 
covering how to do so effectively, the insufficient and ineffective use of 
committees will continue to handicap it.*®° The fault here can by no means 
be charged only to the Labour Government; the Opposition throughout 
the period of discussion was invariably reluctant to see any procedural 
changes which might reduce its opportunities to oppose, for inevitably the 
removal of matters from the floor of the House inhibits Opposition as 
well as Government control.** 

Even after procedural changes are made, the Opposition may resist 
their effective application by all possible means. When in March, 1947, 
for example, the Labour Government sought for the first time to apply an 
“allocation of time order” (guillotine) to the standing committees in 
charge of the Transport Bill and the Town and Country Planning Bill, the 
Opposition precipitated a “parliamentary row” which extended into a 
heated, eight-hour debate. The Government admitted it was undertaking 
a new experiment; that it had sought and would have preferred a volun- 
tary agreement on the length of committee proceedings; but after twenty- 
two committee sittings, progress on the bills was insufficient, and the Op- 
position was delaying, if not obstructing, consideration. The Opposition 
retorted that, new rules notwithstanding, they were being denied an ade- 
quate discussion of bills of major importance; that such bills should never 
have been “sent upstairs” at all; and that having been, should not be 
subjected to a guillotine. They insisted that this unprecedented time order 
reduced the whole committee proceedings to a farce, and was a “grave 


% Sir Gilbert Campion, “Developments in the Parliamentary System since 1918,’’ British Government since 
1918 (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1950), p. 14. 

85 For a discussion, see Q. Hogg, The Purpose of Parliament (London: Blandford Press, 1946), pp. 150-161. 

86 Opposition suspicions of novel procedural changes are not always unfounded. When the device of 
closure was first introduced in the House of Commons in the last century, it was justified as an 
emergency measure against Irish obstructionism, under no circumstances to be used against legitimate 
opposition, but is “‘now used against the opposition as a matter of course.”” Taylor, op. cit., p. 118. 
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assault upon Parliament’s legislative function.” The Government held to 
its demand, and won its motion. “My experience of the House,” said Mr. 
Chuter Ede, the Home Secretary, at the conclusion of the debate, “has 
been that under no Government of modern times has legislation been too 
swift. The danger to Parliamentary democracy in this country is not from 
the speed but the slowness of the forms. . . .” *7 


III. Stratus AND FUNCTIONS 


The status and functions of the House of Commons are determined 
more largely by custom and convention than by statutes and internal rules 
of that body, and are thus mainly a product of the gradual adjustment and 
balancing of all British political institutions, effected over periods to be 
measured in decades rather than in years. The six years of Labour rule 
saw no statutory proposals intended directly to affect these matters. 

There is no question, however, but that one piece of Labour Govern- 
ment legislation, the Parliament Act of 1949, resulted in more than a 
minor alteration in the status of the House of Commons. The reduction 
of the delaying power of the House of Lords accomplished by this act 
definitely shifted the balance of power in the legislative process further to 
the side of the Commons.** How far the balance has been inclined, how- 
ever, can only be determined from more evidence than the last three 
years have provided. 

By other actions, the House achieved the further definition of its 
status through the refinement of certain rules of parliamentary privilege. 
The period under examination produced an unusual number of questions 
of privileges, and saw several important precedents established. The privi- 
leges of the House of Commons, it may be recalled, in addition to the 
major ones of freedom of speech and from arrest, include also the rights 
to provide for its due composition, to regulate its own proceedings, to 
prohibit publication of its debates, and to punish for breaches of privilege.*® 
The Labour Government indicated early in the 1945-46 session that its 
attitude toward the protection of privilege would be one of vigilance. In 
the first case reported by the Committee of Privileges, Mr. Herbert Mor- 
rison, for the Government, acknowledged that in the past the practice 
had varied on whether or not such reports were always dealt with by the 
House, but that the Government’s view was that the House “should be 


57 434 H.C. Deb. 5th ser., 52-201. 


58 See D. G. Hitchner, “The Labour Government and the House of Lords,’’ Western Political Quarterly 
(December, 1948), pp. 426-38. In amother sense, of course, the effects of the act are also to 
enhance the power of the Cabinet by relieving it to a greater degree of the possibility of obstruc- 
tion — in the case of a Labour government, by a Conservative majority in the Lords which it 
cannot control; and in the case o° a Conservative government, by an element perhaps capable of 
controlling it. 

E. W. Ridges, Constitutional Law, ed. G. A. Forrest (8th ed.; London: Stevens & Sons, 1950), 
pp. 61-75; Sir Gilbert Campion, An Introduction to the Procedure of the House of Commons 
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given an opportunity of pronouncing judgment” on the Committee’s 
recommendations so that authoritative conclusions might be established; 
the Opposition agreed.*° 

The report itself raised some relatively new issues with regard to the 
service of legal process within the precincts of Parliament, upon which 
the law was not well defined. It was accepted that the service of process 
on a member of Parliament within the precincts of the House, when the 
House is sitting, and without its leave, is a breach of privilege. In the 
instant case, a process had been served on Sir Ralph Verney, the Secre- 
tary of the Speaker, and an officer, but not a member, of the House. 
The Committee determined that the disrespect to the House constituted 
by such action made it “immaterial whether the person on whom process 
is served is a Member or not,” and that in this case a breach of privilege 
was committed. The House adopted the report.® 

Two cases arose concerning attempts to exert improper influence on 
members. The first was relatively trivial, involving the display of printed 
posters in the environs of the Palace of Westminster threatening that the 
names of M.P.s voting for bread rationing would be published “as public 
enemies and dictators.” The Committee reported that although the line 
between legitimate political activity and illegitimate pressure on members 
is sometimes difficult to determine, it is well recognized that any attempt 
by improper means to influence parliamentary conduct is a breach of 
privilege. In this instance, the intent of the posters was to subject members 
“to an objectionable form of pressure,” and the writing, printing, and 
distribution of the posters was a breach of privilege; but the action was 
so petty and insignificant that the dignity of the House would best be 
preserved by taking no further notice of the offense.%* 

The other case was of far greater importance and complexity, touch- 
ing in many ways a fundamental problem of representation. A member 
of the House, Mr. W. J. Brown, also served as the salaried parliamentary 
secretary of a civil service trade-union. Finding himself in disagreement 
with the union’s executive committee, which sought to terminate their 
employment agreement with him, he charged that their actions were 
calculated improperly to influence him in the exercise of his parliamentary 
duties.®* It had to be acknowledged that many M.P.s have arrangements 
with and are salaried employees of trade-unions, trade associations, and 
other bodies, thus establishing something of a dual claim for the per- 


% 420 H.C. Deb. 5th ser., 2177-81. 

%1 Report from the Committee of Privileges, H.C.R. 31, 1945; 420 H.C. Deb. 5th ser., 2184. 

%2 Report from the Committee of Privileges, H.C.R. 181, 1946. 

3 The agreement with the union stipulated, inter alia, that the member was to “deal with all questions 
arising in the work of the Association which require Parliamentary or political action’; in return, 
he received a salary of about £1,350 a year, an expense allowance of £250, the services of a private 
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and pension rights. 
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formance of services and the representation of interests, and the Com- 
mittee observed that there was only a very fine line to distinguish between 
what was proper and improper in such contractual agreements. It con- 
cluded that, “whilst those who enter into such arrangements must of 
course exercise great discretion to ensure that the arrangements do not 
involve the assertion or the exercise of any kind of control over the free- 
dom of the Member concerned, your Committee do not think that the 
making of such payments in itself involves any breach of privilege.” 

The House adopted the report, but took the occasion, under a 
Government motion, to establish a principle which would give guidance 
to members in the future, declaring that: 

. it is inconsistent with the dignity of the House, with the duty of a Member to his 

constituents, and with the maintenance of the privilege of freedom of speech, for any 
Member of this House to enter into any contractual agreement with an outside body, 
controlling or limiting the Member’s complete independence and freedom of action in 
Parliament or stipulating that he shall act in any way as the representative of such outside 
body in regard to any matters to be transacted in Parliament; the duty of a Member 
being to his constituents and to the country as a whole, rather than to any particular 
section thereof.” 
It seems dubious, nevertheless, whether such a motion can resolve all 
inconsistencies between a member’s public duty and possible private com- 
mitments, particularly so long as so many M.P.s are obliged to be de- 
pendent on outside sources of financial support. 

Several other cases of privilege involved varying degrees of contempt 
of the House. One concerned a physical assault, arising out of a cafeteria- 
line altercation between an M.P., Mr. Philip Piratin, and a journalist, who 
exchanged offensive words and blows. The Committee of Privileges found 
the member guilty of a gross contempt of the House (he had struck the 
first blow), and the journalist guilty of contempt. Both had apologized 
fully to the House, so that the Committee recommended only a House 
expression of extreme displeasure over the incidents. A House motion was 
so adopted, and warned of “its determination to proceed with the utmost 
Severity against future offenders in like cases.’ 

Another case in this category resulted in a further definition of several 
aspects of privilege. A House member who also was employed as a jour- 
nalist, Mr. Garry Allighan, published a newspaper article stating that 
private and confidential information about what took place at closed party 
meetings held within the House was being obtained by newspapermen 
from M.P.s in return for fees, drinks, or personal publicity, and admitted 


% Report from the Committee of Privileges, H.C.R. 118, 1947. 
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taking payments himself for disclosing such information.®? In the course 
of the Committee’s investigations another M.P., Mr. Evelyn Walkden, was 
found to have accepted payment for similar disclosures.®* Although the 
House dealt severely with both members, the Government announced that 
it was not prepared to recommend proceedings against the newspaper 
editors or journalists making the payments, on the grounds that they were 
not infringing on a House resolution or a recognized privilege, and there- 
fore not necessarily aware that they were committing an offense. To 
remedy this situation, the Government obtained acceptance of a resolu- 
tion to fill this gap, to the effect: 

That, if in any case hereafter a Member shall have been found guilty by this House 
of corruptly accepting payment for the disclosure and publication of confidential informa- 
tion about matters to be proceeded with in Parliament, any person responsible for offering 


such payment shall incur the grave displeasure of this House; and this House will take 
such action as it may, in the circumstances, think fit.” 


Thus, the House avoided asserting that secret party meetings are protected 
by the privileges of Parliament, and that disclosure of information obtained 
in them, as opposed to official business of the House, is a breach of 
privilege. 

Arising from this same case, two other journalists called to testify 
before the Committee of Privileges refused to answer certain questions. 
The Government indicated that there might have been a reasonable un- 
certainty on their part, all circumstances considered, concerning their 
obligation to testify before the Committee, and to put the matter beyond 
further doubt, obtained another motion from the House, providing: 

That the refusal of a witness before a Select Committee to answer any question 


which may be put to him is a contempt of this House and an infraction of the undoubted 
right of this House to conduct any inquiry which may be necessary in the public interest. 


A number of back-benchers expressed uneasiness over the sweeping term 
“answer any question,” and criticized the assumption by the House of 
“powers which are greater than those exercised by the courts.” The 
possibility that questions might go so far as to oblige self-incrimination of 
the witness did not seem to concern the House, however, particularly 
after the Attorney-General expressed his opinion that the privilege of 
refusing to answer incriminating questions is “laid down by Statutes which 





% For the “‘unfounded i i against unnamed Members of insobriety’”’ in the precincts of the 
House, both the M.P. and the newspaper publisher were found guilty of gross contempt; the 
member was also found guilty of misleading the Committee of Privileges in his evidence, and of 
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obligation of secrecy, and was expelled from the House. Report from the Committee of Privileges, 
H.C.R. 138, 1947; 443 H.C. Deb. 5th ser., 1159-99. 

% This member was found guilty of Pi gan enne sme | veeny ’ and voted by the House to be reprimanded, 
a penalty short of expul Report from the Committee of Privileges, H.C.R. 142, 
1947; 443 H.C. Deb. 5th ser., “1199-1228. 
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apply only to particular courts, not all courts, and certainly not to the 
High Court of Parliament.” 1° 

At the same time, the House was not inclined to press the application 
of privilege so far as to inhibit normal press comment. In the case of a 
journalist who asserted in a B.B.C. broadcast, later reported in a news- 
paper, that secret sessions of Parliament were worthless as some twenty- 
nine unnamed Labour members of the House were secret supporters of the 
Soviet Union, the House took no action. The Committee reported that 
penal proceedings are not consistent with the dignity of the House in the 
case of every defamatory statement, and that “the law of Parliamentary 
privilege should not be administered in a way which would fetter or dis- 
courage the free expression of opinion or criticism. .. .” 1°! When a mem- 
ber complained that his speech in the House of Commons had been mis- 
represented in the Daily Worker, the Committee reported that, although 
by resolution of the House of March 3, 1762, any publication of reports of 
members’ speeches is a breach of privilege, and the Daily Worker’s report 
was thus a technical breach, it would recommend no House action.?® 

Though no questions of privilege were involved, the government made 
clear its determination also to see observed the strict niceties of official 
obligation to the House. When Mr. Hugh Dalton, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, made a “premature and unpremeditated disclosure” of budget 
information to a journalist a few minutes before the delivery of his budget 
speech, in November, 1947, the Prime Minister promptly accepted his 
resignation, and agreed with the Opposition to a full investigation of 
the incident and its consequences.'°? On another occasion, the Chairman 
of Ways and Means and Deputy Speaker acted in his professional capactiy 
as a Solicitor against a member of the House, raising the question whether 
his action was “consonant with the proper and impartial discharge of his 
duties in the Chair.” *°* The action was considered to have been the 
result of inadvertence, but the House readily agreed to the Government’s 
proposal of a new rule that “both the Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
should in future refrain from acting in a professional capacity on behalf 
of or against Members of the House of Commons.” 1° 

The only notable change in the functions of the House during this 
period was the addition to its control of government policy resulting from 
the nationalization of several major industries. The specific circumstances 
under which the House was to enforce some measure of accountability 
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from these socialized industries was a matter of considerable controversy. 
The various nationalization acts provide for boards to conduct their enter- 
prises along business lines in the community interest. In order to assure 
necessary independence to the boards for matters of current operation, 
government ministers are relieved of responsibility for their day-to-day 
administration on the grounds that they do not have power to direct it. 
On the other hand, the appropriate minister is intended to have some 
responsibility for general policy or the board would owe virtually no 
accountability to the public at all. To the discomfort of the Conservative 
Opposition, however, who considered the opportunities to discuss or criti- 
cize the socialized industries wholly inadequate at best, the rules governing 
parliamentary debates and questions to ministers made it most difficult 
to raise even issues of general policy, and Labourite ministers seemed fully 
satisfied to take maximum advantage of their limited liability. 

In reply to a parliamentary question concerning ministerial responsi- 
bility for questions on this score, Mr. Herbert Morrison set out the Govern- 
ment’s view in November, 1947, that: 

A Minister is responsible to Parliament for action which he may take in relation 
to a board, or action coming within his statutory power which he has not taken. This is 
the principle that determines generally the matters on which a question may be put 
down for answer by a Minister in the House of Commons. Thus, the Minister would 


be answerable for any directions he gave in the national interest, and for the action which 
he took on proposals which a board was required by Statute to lay before him.’ 


Difficulties persisted, however, as members found an increasing num- 
ber of their parliamentary questions ruled out by the Chair on the grounds 
that answers to similar questions had already been refused. In June, 1948, 
therefore, the Speaker of the House announced that he had reconsidered 
the problem, and had reached the conclusion that: 


. in the case of an entirely novel branch of administration, such as that relating to 
the nationalized industries, the strict application of this Rule might operate more harshly 
than either Ministers or Members generally would wish. . . . I am prepared .. . to ex- 
ercise my discretion to direct acceptance of Questions asking for a statement to be made 
on matters about which information has been previously refused, provided that, in my 
opinion, the matters are of sufficient public importance to justify this concession. . . . 


Of course, ministers are still not bound to answer any such questions so 
allowed. The Government announced its acceptance of the proposed new 
practice, but the Opposition remained skeptical that ministerial evasiveness 
was sufficiently curbed.1% 

On November 10, 1949, the House conducted its first debate on the 
annual report of a nationalized industry — in this instance, coal — which 
by precedent further established a measure of ministerial responsibility to 
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the House. The Minister of Fuel and Power, Mr. Hugh Gaitskell, defined 
the relationship between the House and the minister, as follows: 

If, after consideration of the annual reports of the Board, Parliament consider 
that the Board have seriously failed to carry out the duties and functions imposed upon 
them by Parliament, then clearly they can call the Minister to account on the ground 
that he had not appointed suitable members to the Board or that he had not issued some 
general direction. In the last resort they can by legislation alter the powers and functions 
entrusted to the Board. 

It is, of course, open to any individual Member of the House on the occasion of 
this Debate to make any criticism or constructive suggestion about the general conduct 
by the Board of their statutory duties. ... 


The resulting six-hour debate, which touched off a display of intense 
partisanship on both sides of the House, and ended in a division, was 
scarcely conducted, as one minister had expressed his hope, the way stock- 
holders might deal with their company affairs.?°* After the February, 1950, 
general election, the Labour Government became far more generous in 
according the Opposition parliamentary time to consider the nationalized 
industries. In no sense has this problem yet been satisfactorily resolved.*© 
It may be noted, finally, as another aspect of House function, that 
soon after the 1950 election, the House had the rare experience of defeat- 
ing the Government without overturning it. At the close of an adjourn- 
ment debate on March 29, a swift marshalling of Conservative forces 
caught the Labour whips off guard and without a majority, and enabled 
the Opposition to defeat the Government on the division, 283 to 257 votes. 
In reply to Mr. Churchill’s request for a statement the following day, 
Prime Minister Attlee admitted that “it was quite obvious that in the 
conditions obtaining in the present House of Commons, there always was 
the possibility of the Government being defeated in a particular division.” 
He cited as a precedent the defeat of the Balfour Government in July, 
1905, and concluded, “Last night was obviously not a major occasion. It 
was a vote on an Adjournment, and in those conditions certainly I do not 
intend to regard that as a Vote of Censure on the Government.” ?7° 
The six-year period in question was not of sufficient length to establish 
fundamental changes in the status and functions of the House. It did see 
the enhancement of the Commons’ position of superiority over the Lords, 
thus continuing a long-standing trend; indeed, with the Labour party hold- 
ing a large House majority during the first five years, it had little reason 
not to enjoy the fullest advantage of the popularly elected house’s power. 
Both the Government and the House displayed a laudable determination 


108 469 H.C. Deb. 5th ser., 1415-1540. 

108 A general discussion of the problem of control is Charles Winter, ‘‘Parliamentary, Ministerial, and 
Judicial Control of Nationalized Industries in Great Britain,’’ Law and Contemporary Problems 
(Autumn, 1951), pp. 670-701. An extensive and recent bibliography on the subject is B.W. Lewis, 
British Planning and Nationalization (New York: Twentieth Century Fund, 1952), pp. 286-301. 

110 473 H.C. Deb. 5th ser., 566-68. The Government was defeated in four more divisions in the re- 
mainder of its term. 
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to enforce the observance, not only of the House’s traditional privileges, 
but of a dignified and honorable standard of conduct by ministers, officers, 
and members of the House, as well. Few legislative bodies over the world 
so effectively police their own membership. The House added to its 
functions a moderate degree of supervision over socialized industry, and 
through the rulings of the Speaker and by precedent, extended its control 
somewhat beyond the extent originally intended by the Government. On 
balance, therefore, the House enlarged both its status and functions to a 
noticeable, if as yet a partly incalculable, degree. 

It may be concluded, then, that the House of Commons has under- 
gone a period of substantial and rapid, though not revolutionary, change 
during its six years in Labour’s hands. Much of this change, particularly in 
organization and procedure, has been the result of Labour’s determination 
to reform certain of its features, though this reforming zeal was largely 
spent after the first three years, and brought to a halt by the election of 
1950. Still other changes, of course, beyond those sought by Labour leader- 
ship, have been a necessary response to newly arising legislative conditions 
and problems. Not least, finally, are those changes that have emerged 
from the chance of the political contest, often determined casually, but 
which emphatically shape the House of Commons by the centuries-old 
process of broadening precedent. 
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INTRODUCTION 


IOLENCE seems to be institutionalized in the organization, main- 
V cecance, and changing of governments in Latin America. The 

methodology of force is found in advanced and in backward coun- 
tries, in Indian, mestizo, and white republics, in the large states and in the 
small ones, in urban and in rural areas, in agricultural and in industrial 
organization, in the beginning of the twentieth century, in the present 
period, and in the early, middle, and late nineteenth century—in a word, 
wherever and whenever Hispanic culture is to be feud in the Western 
Hemisphere. The governments of the following states were changed by 
force in the recent past: Argentina, June, 1943; Haiti, January, 1946; 
Bolivia, July, 1946, and April, 1952; Nicaragua, May, 1947; Ecuador, 
August, 1947; Costa Rica, March, 1948; Paraguay, June, 1948; Peru, 
October, 1948; Venezuela, November, 1948; Panama, November, 1948; 
El Salvador, December, 1948; and Cuba, March, 1952. 

Force is a unifying factor in Latin-American political culture, yet the 
fact of geographical and ethnic differences and of varying rates of social 
and economic development leads to the logical inference that the mobiliza- 
tion of violence for political purposes is not likely to revolve around one 
simple formula. This is, however, exactly what is done when the general 
term “revolution” is employed to describe all use of force in Latin-Amer- 
ican politics. Violence is, instead, a highly developed technique for ob- 
taining power. Direct action procedures include machetismo, cuartelazo, 
golpe de estado, and revolution. The monopolization of the power factors 
of the state by a single political leader, a group, or a class sometimes 
renders unnecessary the direct employment of violence, and in such cases 
the methods of imposicién, candidato unico, continuismo and election (in 
the Anglo-American sense) may be selected. These are, of course, out- 
wardly peaceful methods of obtaining and maintaining power, but they 
rest upon a foundation of force. 

The study of the nature of political power and the methods of achieving 
authority in the state constitutes a fundamental part of comparative gov- 
ernment. In addition, such study has a direct relevancy to inter-American 
relations. American policy in the Western Hemisphere seems to be 


* Research on this study has been supported in part by the Research Committee of the Graduate School 
of the University of Wisconsin from special funds voted by the State Legislature. 
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predicated on the assumption that we cannot realize our objectives unless 
there is political kinship among the countries, at least in respect to the 
mobilization and organization of power. Indeed, there has long existed 
an aggressive desire to consider the Latin-American countries democracies 
in the political sense, equipped by tradition and experience to organize 
governments, appoint personnel, formulate policies and administer the 
functions of the state in response to mechanized formulae for measuring 
opinion, such as elections. 

Dr. Alberto Lleras Camargo, Secretary General of the Organization of 
American States, declared in 1950: 

. in spite of certain contrary practices in the internal politics of some American 
states, not a single one of them has in all its history repudiated the juridical concept 
of representative democracy.’ 

The “revolutionary” phenomenon to which Dr. Lleras refers by in- 
direction is usually described as an accidental and temporary deviation 
from normal processes in politics. Assistant Secretary of State Breckenridge 
Long underlined this rationale in 1941, when he proclaimed: 

The American peoples are fortunate that a solid foundation for this common 
defense exists in their mutual adherence to the Pan-American ideal. That ideal is the 
natural product of similarities of origin, of parallel development, of geographic proximity, 
and of mutual interest in the preservation of their democratic tradition and their in- 
dependent existence? 

As recently as December 21, 1948, the Department of State took this 
stand: 

In the view of the government of the United States, the use of force as an instru- 
ment of political change is not only deplorable, but it is usually inconsistent with the 


acknowledged ideals of the American republics and increasingly a danger to all the 
countries of this hemisphere.® 


It is well known that much of the Good Neighbor Policy was based on 
the assumption of kinship with the Latin-American countries, including 
the area of politics and government. And Article 5 (d) of the Charter of 
the Organization of American States reads, “The solidarity of the Amer- 
ican States and the high aims which are sought through it require the 
political organization of those States on the basis of the effective exercise 
of representative democracy.” 

Although these points of view should be considered seriously, there 
are grounds for wondering whether they do not represent dangerous 
delusion, based more upon hope and aspiration than upon evidence and 
understanding. At the very least the research scholar and the practitioner 
in international relations alike should attempt to reconcile the fact of force 
1 Pan-American Union, Annual Report of the Secretary General of the Organization of American States 

for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1950 (Washington, D.C.: Pan-American Union, 1950), p. 3. 


2 Department of State Bulletin (April 19, 1941). Italics supplied. 
3 Havana Post, December 22, 1948, p. 10. 
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with such idealized interpretations of Latin-American politics. The primary 
objective of this paper is to describe the anatomy of violence in Latin- 
American politics. In addition, the implications of such violence in inter- 
national relations must be subjected to some examination. 


“MACHETISMO” 


Machetismo is a crude, primitive method of mobilizing violence pri- 
marily in local, rural politics but occasionally in national, urban areas as 
well. The term emanates from the word “machete,” the general utility 
knife employed widely throughout Latin-America. In an extractive, agri- 
cultural economy guaranteeing little more than subsistence to the majority 
of the people, poverty is seldom or ever so great as to deny the rural 
resident his machete. It is a major implement in the construction of 
habitation, the production of foodstuffs, and in the establishment of politi- 
cal power. To survive, the rural inhabitant must develop proficiency in 
its use, and the process of becoming expert begins as a child. Whoever 
can command the authority represented by the machete in rural areas 
possesses political power of an important nature and automatically con- 
stitutes a factor to be reckoned with in the affairs of government. 

If ic could be demonstrated that no political leader has exercised 
sufficient discipline over the rural masses to employ their collective strength 
in direct action, then it might be possible to argue that machetismo no 
longer characterizes Latin-American rural politics. However, leadership 
of a highly personal nature can readily be observed in Latin America. 
The matters that vitally concern the rural resident include distribution of 
government patronage, rights to water holes and grazing areas, military 
service to the central government, road building in lieu of payment of 
taxes, and adjudication of social disputes. In many instances, the leader 
who exercises authority and issues judgments on such issues is the alcalde, 
jefe de operaciones militares, comandante de armas, or official in the 
church hierarchy. But on the other hand the political leader might very 
well possess no official position at all. That his power exists there is no 
denying; his authority is so well known that almost anyone in the area of 
his jurisdiction can identify him as el que manda (the one who com- 
mands). This kind of absolutist personal leadership is local, rural caudil- 
lismo. 

Many writers, Latin-Americans included, have associated caudillismo 
with the violent struggle for leadership among the generals in the early 
independence period, and hence terms such as the “Age of the Caudillos,” 
and “Men on Horseback” are common in historical literature. It is correct 
to define caudillismo as a principle of personal leadership in politics, but 
it cannot be restricted to any one age or period in Latin-American history. 
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Indeed, its origins are to be traced in part at least to the feudal institutions 
of Spain and Portugal and to the nature of government in the colonial 
period. Caudillismo as personal authority, as a substitute for direction 
and control by institutional means, such as law, is to be found in all 
periods of Latin-American development, including the present. Nor is it 
accurate to think of the caudillo solely as a man on horseback, for he may 
be a civilian, such as Carlos Antonio Lépez of Paraguay, Garcia Moreno of 
Ecuador, Estrada Cabrera of Guatemala, and Fulgencio Batista of Cuba 
(who although a sergeant in the army did not even learn to ride a horse 
until after he had first achieved power!). 

The determinants of leadership in Latin-American politics have never 
been investigated with sufficient objectivity and scholarship to permit 
definitive generalizations. How are personal qualities, education and pro- 
fessional training, religious and other social beliefs, location in a rural or 
urban area, and affiliation with organizations and institutions related to the 
development of leadership? We do not know. In my own field experience 
I have known caudillos who fitted various physical and psychological 
patterns. The caudillo exists, however, and exercises an almost omnipotent 
personal authority in his designated area, an authority his people will 
respect without question to the point of enforcement on the field of battle. 
He is in his own person law, constitution, party, flag, and political prin- 
ciple. 

Although Latin-American rural communities are frequently isolated 
by poor communication facilities, the local caudillos are thrown into con- 
tact from time to time (to divide the spoils of government, for example), 
and occasionally, in activities such as drinking, card playing, carousing, 
and brawling a man so stands out that the others automatically accept 
his authority and extend to him their loyalty. When this occurs for an 
area as large as a province or a department, institutional means for 
resolving major issues of public controversy have been created which 
frequently may be entirely disassociated from the formal structure of 
government. The sectional caudillos are usually the group from which 
“available” presidential candidates are to be found. When a sectional 
leader commands the loyalty of all other major caudillos in the country, 
then a jefe mdximo (or caudillo supremo) is recognized, and if he wants 
the presidency he will have it; he assuredly will determine who will 
have it. This procedure for the establishment of executive power is one 
that is essentially based upon violence, because any leader at any time 
may challenge the hierarchy of power, with immediate local, sectional, 
or national conflict resulting. Indeed, case studies of machetismo can be 
discovered somewhere in Latin America at all times, although most 
frequently in the local areas. 
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Widespread evidence of machetismo at the national level can still be 
observed among backward and advanced countries alike from time to 
time. Thus, for about half of the year 1947 Paraguay was in what 
news dispatches termed “civil war,” and ever since April, 1948, Colombia 
has been in a state of violence that includes geographically almost the 
entire country. When no one caudillo can peacefully subjugate existing 
opposition, when one or more challenges claim to “supreme power,” 
machetismo becomes a costly and time-consuming methodology for estab- 
lishing authority. Among seventy nation-wide examples of machetismo 
in Colombia in the nineteenth century, one conflict alone took approxi- 
mately 80,000 lives, and the struggle which covered the years 1899 to 1903 
took about 100,000 lives. 

Local and regional violence which produced national leadership in the 
persons of caudillos in the nineteenth century has been given ample 
account by historians,‘ but there have been a large number of national 
caudillos in the twentieth century as well, although not all obtained power 
directly through machetismo. Some of these, with dates indicating periods 
of formal or informal dominance, usually as president, include: Getulio 
Vargas of Brazil, 1930-45, 1950 to the present; Juan Domingo Perén of 
Argentina, 1943 to the present; Arturo Alessandri of Chile, 1921-24, 1925, 
1932-38; Carlos Ibafiez of Chile, 1925, 1927-31; Augusto Leguia of Peru, 
1908-12, 1919-30; Oscar Benavides of Peru, 1933-39; Juan Vicente Gomez 
of Venezuela, 1908-35; Eloy Alfaro of Ecuador, 1895-1901, 1907-11; 
German Busch of Bolivia, 1938-39 (who committed suicide or was mur- 
dered in the latter year); Higinio Morinigo of Paraguay, 1940-48; Plutarco 
Elias Calles of Mexico, 1925-34; Manuel Estrada Cabrera of Guatemala, 
1898-1920; Jorge Ubico of Guatemala, 1931-44; Maximiliano Martinez of 
El Salvador, 1931-44; Tiburcio Carias Andino of Honduras, 1933-49; 
Anastasio Somoza of Nicaragua, 1935 to the present; Gerardo Machado of 
Cuba, 1925-33; Fulgencio Batista of Cuba, 1933-44, 1952 to the present; 
Rafael Trujillo of the Dominican Republic, 1930 to the present. Federico 
Tinoco of Costa Rica (1917-19) and Gabriel Terra of Uruguay (1931-38) 
might well be included in the list. Caudillos from Colombia are not 
represented. Except for a brief period of coalition government, however, 
the Conservatives shifted power among themselves for fifty years (up to 
1930), although not without a great deal of violence.® 
4 José E. Iturriaga, El Tirano en la América Latina (Mexico: Jornadas 15, Fondo de Cultura Econémica, 

n.d.); Lucaés Ayarragaray, La cnarquia argentina y el caudillismo (3d ed.; Buenos Aires: Talleres 

graficos argentinos de L. J. Rosso, 1945); Alcides Arguedas, Los caudillos bdrbaros (Barcelona: 

Viuda de L. Tasso, 1929); Carlos Octavio Bunge, Nuestra América (6th ed.; Buenos Aires: 


Vaccaro, 1918); see also the works of A. Curtis Wilgus, Charles E. Chapman, W. S. Robertson, 
J. Fred Rippy, H. G. James, P. A. Martin and others. 

5 Former President Alfonso Lépez represents the attitude of the Liberal Party in respect to the methods 
employed by the Conservative Party in maintaining itself in power over this period. Reptblica de 
Colombia, Documentos relacionados con la renuncia del sefior Presidente de la Republica (Bogota: 
Imprenta Nacional, 1937), pp. 29-30. 
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The caudillo supremo produced by machetismo may govern by means 
of harsh measures including estado de sitio (state of siege), but on the 
other hand, his stature may be such that no challenges of importance may 
be directed against him, and he might well become un presidente sim- 
patico. In any event, it is doubtful that a caudillo can long maintain him- 
self in power, no matter how mechanized and up-to-date his military 
and police systems, unless he has a large body of popular support (tiene 
gente). Detailed analysis of the politics of the republic of Honduras con- 
vinced me that the major reason the Liberals of that country were not 
a force in government in the period 1933-49 was that they lacked the 
kind of leadership required to capture support. They simply did not 
have a national caudillo.6 The defection of the Liberal party in Colombia 
in recent years with such tragic consequences lies primarily in divided 
leadership, with no one man sufficiently strong to command. For the 
caudillo is, above all else, a man who can command (he is muy hombre, 
or un presidente macho, literally, a stallion president). In his Labor Day 
speech of May 1, 1944, General Perén declared: “I believe that programs, 
as revolutions, should not be announced, but simply carried out.” * 
What a magnificient exemplification of authoritarianism! The caudillo 
thinks and acts in terms of absolutes, and in active politics “for” or 
“against” are sole choices. In the language of speeches, and in day-to- 


day communication words like “inflexibly,” “inexorably,” “unchange- 
able,” or “instantly” appear frequently. The president refers to his 


“supreme power”; he is not merely president but el Presidente Constitu- 
cional; all the symbols of power and status he puts forth openly; if he 
has a Ph.D. degree he is “doctor”; and if he is a general as well, he will 
be El Presidente Constitucional de la Republica de ... el doctor y 
general. .. . The caudillo meets situations with lordly equanimity; he 
can’t be an ordinary president; he heads a “Restoration Movement”’- (for 
example, General Odria of Peru, 1950); he is a regenerator, benemérito, 
restorer, defender of the constitution, pacificator. Government by caudillo 
tends to be authoritarian, intolerant (law of desacato of Argentina), per- 
sonal (“my government,” “ 
graft), antiscientific, and violent. But it should also be pointed out that 
in most instances it probably tends also to be representative of majority 


” 6 


my administration,” “my people,” nepotism, 


opinion. 


® William S. Stokes, Honduras, An Area Study in Government (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 
1950), pp. 2 

7 Republic of Argentina, Argentina News, April, May, 1944, Ministry for Foreign Affairs and Worship, 
Department of Information for Abroad, p. 8. 
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““CUARTELAZO” 


Cuartelazo (sometimes called sargentada or golpe de cuartel), a more 
highly developed, complex method of organizing and changing governments 
than machetismo, has its focus in the barracks (cuartel). Its classic pattern 
is the treason of a single barracks, the pronunciamiento, manifiesto or grito, 
the march on centers of communication, sites of military supplies, the 
exchequer, government headquarters, and ultimately the capital itself, the 
announcement to the populace that the government has changed hands, 
and finally the appointment of a patriotic junta to guide the country in 
the interim period. Even the most cursory examination of illustrative 
cuartelazos reveals that it is a mistake to think of the technique as involv- 
ing massive, overpowering military force repressing the legitimate desires 
of the people. To be successful the cuartelazo requires consummate skill in 
the selection of leadership, the drafting of a program, the equating of the 
power factors, the technical problems of logistics, and the drafting of at 
least a temporary series of policies to meet the most pressing problems 
of government when power is obtained. He who would play barracks 
politics must know his fellow officers and men well indeed to suggest that 
they follow his leadership in a calculated plan of treason. Betrayal by 
a single officer or soldier means at least ignominious failure in the venture 
and possibly death by firing squad. 

The cuartelazo’s success depends upon capturing the support of other 
centers of military power as well as that of public opinion. This is a 
problem which effectively deters all but the most well prepared politician. 
Many Latin-American armies, particularly those in the South American 
area, have been trained by German technicians, whereas the navies have 
been trained or inspired by the British. In the century of air power, the 
plane must be considered, and as a competing unit with the older vested 
interests in the area of defense, it can constitute a delicate source to be 
placated. Even assuming that a barracks has been captured and that it is 
able to obtain sufficient support from other segments of the armed forces 
to justify some optimism for success, what about the civilian caudillos 
in both the rural and urban areas? As has already been demonstrated, 
they also command power in politics, including from time to time the 
authority to plunge an entire country into civil war. Thus, it usually 
develops that the successful cuartelazo involves substantial support from 
the sectional leaders, the leading university and professional men, and the 
leaders of several of the principal political parties in the country. 

When the politics of the cuartelazo have been organized with skill, 
the change in governments is likely to occur with a minimum loss of 
life or property. Excellent illustrations of well-planned and maturely 
executed cuartelazos include those of Argentina in 1930 and 1943. General 
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José F. Uriburu combined a section of the army with strong civilian groups 
and announced to the acting president on the morning of September 6, 
1930 that he was marching on the capital. When he reached the Casa 
Rosada that evening about six o’clock, the acting president resigned and 
fled. Then General Uriburu demanded the allegiance of the military 
commanders who had not participated in the cuartelazo (which he 
promptly received), issued a manifesto detailing his general policies, dis- 
solved the legislature, and issued a decree making himself provisional 
president. The major details of the cuartelazo of June 4, 1943, are known, 
but this classic should be studied in complete detail. General Pedro P. 
Ramirez, war minister in the government of President Ramon S. Castillo, 
hoped to advance to the presidency through party nomination and elec- 
tion. This aspiration was put in jeopardy by the open hostility of the 
president, and Ramirez then conspired with his friends in the important 
Campo de Mayo cuartel about twenty miles outside Buenos Aires for 
organization of a cuartelazo. President Castillo learned of the conspiracy, 
called a cabinet meeting at about 2:00 a.m., and ordered the arrest of 
Ramirez. This was the signal for General Ramirez to call for the march, 
and General Rawson began leading about 8,000 troops from Campo de 
Mayo to the Casa Rosada. Although the cuartelazo was superbly executed, 
it appears that the head of the Navy’s Mechanical Training School either 
was not advised of the plan or refused to affiliate himself with it, for 
he offered a defense, and in the resulting military action forty lives were 
lost. The first troops from the the Campo de Mayo arrived in the capital 
about 7:00 a.m. and surrounded the Casa Rosada; by noon they had 
occupied the central police barracks, the Banco de la Nacién and other 
government offices. By three o’clock in the afternoon the troops controlled 
the radio stations, and in the evening of June 4, General Rawson an- 
nounced to the crowds that he was president. Communiqués indicated 
that Colonel Juan D. Perén (the leader of the “colonels” group in the 
cuartelazo) was made chief of staff of the Army. By eight o’clock in the 
evening, the excitement was over, the streets were cleared, and it was 
evident that the cuartelazo was successful. Former President Castillo and 
his cabinet had taken refuge on a mine sweeper.?® 

Not all successful cuartelazos follow the advanced formula of these 
in Argentina. Tomas Guardia of Costa Rica (1870-82), for example, 
promoted his cuartelazo by secreting himself and a handful of followers 
in a fodder-filled oxcart which he employed to gain access to the cuartel 


8 See A. Hasbrouck, “The Argentine Revolution of 1930,’’ Hispanic American Historical Review (August, 
1938), pp. 285-321. 


®La Prensa and La Nacioén contain excellent accounts of the background and development of the cuar- 
telazo. In addition, see Austin F. Macdonald, Latin American Politics and Government (New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1949), pp. 54-85; Ruth and Leonard Greenup, Revolution before 
Breakfast (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1947), pp. 1-24; Ray Josephs, Argentine 
Diary (New York: Random House, 1944), pp. 3-39. 
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where his eloquence won over the soldiery. The October, 1945, cuartelazo 
in Venezuela was successful, but it was poorly planned and executed. 
Some of its leaders had gained practical experience in the conspiracy 
against Gémez in 1928 (which failed because of betrayal and inadequate 
military equipment), and others like Romulo Gallegos (formerly a com- 
munist) had been affiliated actively since about 1941 with Accién Dem- 
ocratica, a civilian political organization dominated by socialist ideology. 
In addition, some of the better qualified young military officers, such as 
Major Carlos Delgado Chalbaud, Captain Mario Vargas, Major Marcos 
Pérez Jiménez, Major Julio César Vargas, and Major Celestino Velasco 
added force to the movement, while youth organizations such as Juventud 
Militar Venezolana contributed some strength.?° 

The cuartelazo centered on Caracas, the capital, and began at 11:20 
A.M. on October 18 when the conspirators in the Escuela Militar took the 
administration leaders prisoner. The Cuartel de Miraflores and the Cuartel 
Ambrosio Plaza were scheduled to be taken one hour later by the capture 
of the Medinista officers (loyal to the Government). The assignment was 
fulfilled in the first barracks, but in the second a leak to the authorities 
permitted a hasty concentration of loyal government troops and officers 
in Ambrosio Plaza and the attempt was frustrated. Furthermore, the forces 
in Cuartel de San Carlos divided on the issue and fought it out, with the 
Medinistas, reinforced from the National Guard and Caracas police, win- 
ning. The Cuartels General Bermtidez and de la Quebradita should have 
been taken peacefully as planned, but instead the forces of the cuartelazo 
had to fight for both. 

By 1:15 p.m. of October 18, the government forces had recovered 
sufficiently from the initial assaults to launch counterattacks. About 1400 
Caracas police, aided by the National Guard and the Cuartel de la 
Guardia Nacional, began firing at the centers of revolutionary power. The 
fight for control of the Cuartel “General Urdaneta” de Catia was im- 
portant inasmuch as it was the seat of the general staff of the Army. 
By 2:10 p.m. the cuartelazo was in command (after a bitter struggle) and 
the chief of staff and other officials had been imprisoned. From about 
3:00 p.m. of October 18 until the early morning hours of October 19 
furious fighting produced indecisive results. At 5:00 a.m. planes from 
Maracay appeared over the capital and promptly demonstrated their affili- 
ation with the insurgents by attacking the Cuartel de San Carlos and the 
Comandancia de Policia. San Carlos surrendered as a result of the air 
attacks (12 noon, October 19), but the police deployed and from the pro- 
tection of heavy construction in the area of Miraflores continued vigorous 
attacks. By the early afternoon of October 20, the government forces 


1 Mercedes Ramos, La evolucién politica de Venezuela (unpublished MS in my possession, 1946). 
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were concentrated in the Cuartel Ambrosio Plaza, and when it fell between 
2:00 and 3:00 p.m. most of the administration leaders, including the presi- 
dent, General Medina, were captured. Tanks finally made an appear- 
ance but were too late to be of significance in deciding the issue. By 
October 21 all organized resistance was broken, Caracas was taken, and 
for all practical purposes the cuartelazo was successful.!! It made possible 
the Junta Revolucionaria which comprised Rémulo Betancourt as president, 
Romulo Gallegos (president of Accién Democratica), nine doctors of 
philosophy (civilians), eight military men (one lieutenant, none higher in 
rank than major) and one minister without either military or academic 
rank. It was plainly dominated by Accién Democratica. 


Cuartelazos may thus involve a single cuartel, as in Argentina in 1943, 
or a series, as in Venezuela in 1948. They also gravitate naturally to the 
capitals where military, political, and economic power are usually concen- 
trated. Even in a large state like Venezuela control of the capital is likely 
to determine dominance of the rest of the country. The Gallegos govern- 
ment, for example, which owed its existence to the multiple cuartelazo 
of 1945, progressively lost the military support that made its existence 
meaningful. By November 22, 1948, rumors were circulating freely (even 
published in Caracas newspapers) to the effect that Gallegos was under 
arrest. At midnight on November 23 Lieutenant Colonel Mario Pérez 
Jiménez, chief of staff of the Army, Lieutenant Colonel Mario Vargas and 
others led the Army in a cuartelazo which ousted Gallegos without a shot 
being fired. Pérez Jiménez announced officially on November 24 that the 
Army was in control, and on November 25 the militarists revealed that 
Lieutenant Colonel Carlos Delgado Chalbaud was made president of the 
military junta.!* 

In a small country like Nicaragua the influence of the capital is even 
more noticeable because of shorter communication lines to the other 
centers of power. It is probably fair and accurate to say that the primary 
determinant in Nicaraguan politics is control of the National Guard, 
which Anastasio (“Tacho”) Somoza employed in his successful cuartelazo 
of 1935. Even with the support of the National Guard General Somoza 
has had to maneuver adroitly in recent years to neutralize the blunt pres- 
sures against him. To this end he sponsored the imposicién of Leonardo 
Argiiello in February, 1947. Almost immediately upon being inaugurated 
on May 1, Argiiello demonstrated unexpected and disconcerting independ- 


11 See the remarkable document,Suplemento Extraordinario de “‘Elite’’ (October 25, 1945). 


12 Republica de Venezuela, Documentos oficiales relativos al movimiento militar del 24 de noviembre de 
1948 (Caracas: Oficina Nacional de Informacién y Publicaciones, 1949), pp. 118 ff.; Chalbaud was 
the victim of political assassination (by Rafael Simén Urbina) in November, 1950. The politics of 
force in Venezuela are interestingly and frankly discussed by critics of the Gallegos, Betancourt, 
and Accién Democrdtica administration in Mister X, Romulo Betancourt, Estadista y Diplomdtico 
(Caracas: n.p., 1948), p. 195, and Roldan Bermudez, Aquella Farsa (Caracas: n.p., n.d.), pp. 74 ff. 
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ence, which precipitated the May 26 cuartelazo. General Somoza called 
a special session of Congress which declared Argiiello “incapacitated” to 
hold office and named Benjamin Lacayo Sacasa provisional president with 
Somoza as minister of war, navy and aviation.'* 

On the other hand, cuartelazos have been consummated successfully 
which bypassed the capital in the initial stages of the violence. General 
Manuel Odria of Peru, for example, by his “Proclamation of October 27” 
(1948) began the “Revolution of Restoration” from Arequipa, about 470 
miles southeast of Lima, the capital.1* General Odria’s three-day almost 
bloodless march persuaded President José Luis Bustamante to flee first 
to Argentina and later to New York. The cuartelazo of May 30, 1944, 
in Ecuador is in point, but less dramatically so, for it had its inception 
in Guayaquil, which although about 150 miles from Quito, the capital, 
is nevertheless the country’s largest and most important city. The sup- 
porters of José Maria Velasco Ibarra, who was conducting his campaign 
in absentia (being in exile in Colombia), gained control of an artillery 
regiment, won over draftees performing compulsory military service, 
captured the cuartel of the carabineros (a corps of rural police and customs 
guards), and by midnight of May 29 occupied the telegraph offices and 
blocked communications with the capital. Resistance was centered mainly 
in the Guayaquil police department, and estimates of casualties (almost 
always inaccurate) ran from fifty dead and two hundred wounded to eight 
hundred in all. The rebels controlled Tulcan, Riobamba and Cuenca 
by May 30. President Carlos Arroyo del Rio resigned, took refuge in the 
Colombian embassy and prepared to depart by plane for Colombia. Velasco 
Ibarra returned to Quito in an armored car from Colombia at 4:20 p.m. 
May 31 and took over the presidency at 5:30, after the junta of the 
Democratic Alliance delivered the government to him in the name of the 
people. Velasco Ibarra was a weak caudillo and was forced to flee on 
August 23, 1947, by Colonel Carlos Mancheno, who in turn lost power 
through a cuartelazo which began on August 30 in Riobamba, about one 
hundred miles south of Quito. It spread to garrison towns in the interior 
and then to Guayaquil. At Ambato, about seventy-five miles from the 
capital, the rebels fought and defeated Colonel Mancheno’s tank corps 
in a six-hour battle that reportedly resulted in thirteen killed and one 
hundred wounded. With this defeat President Mancheno resigned (Sep- 
tember 2, 1947) and took refuge in the Venezuelan embassy in Quito. 
According to President Mariano Ospina Pérez of Colombia there were 
“constant uprisings” ‘> against him during his term of office which if 
analyzed might cast additional light on the life-cycle of the cuartelazo. 


13 Ovidio Gondi, “‘All Nicaragua Is His Hacienda,’ United Nations World (March, 1948), pp. 30-33. 


“ Rents de rm Message to the Nation (Lima: Talleres Graficos de Editora Médica Peruana S.A., 
» p. 3. 


% Republica de Colombia, The Political Situation in Colombia (Bogota: n.p., 1950), p. 26. 
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Unsuccessful cuartelazos in Latin America in recent years which 
should be studied in systematic detail include: the attempt (reported on 
March 1, 1944) of the Navy and segments of the Army to overthrow 
the government of General Edelmiro Farrell in Argentina; in Costa Rica, 
the seizure of the cuartel Artilleria in San José by the war minister and 
his supporters in an effort to remove José Figueres (who obtained power 
by force on May 8, 1948, after tevo months of civil war); the Easter week 
outbreak in San Salvador (reported April 14, 1944), in which tanks and 
planes participated and in which hundreds allegedly were killed; the 
abortive effort of May 17, 1946, in Ciudad Militar in Havana, Cuba; the 
most serious of about twenty attempts to overthrow the Arévalo govern- 
ment in Guatemala, July 18-20, 1948, in which the rebels captured 
Guardia de Honor, the largest and best equipped cuartel in Guatemala 
City and in which tanks and heavy artillery were used; the bloody 
cuartelazo of Arequipa, Peru, of June 13-14, 1950, in which as many as one 
thousand persons were reported slain; the several attempted cuartelazos 
in Ecuador—the assault (July 26, 1949) on President Galo Plaza’s home 
along with Colonel Carlos Mancheno’s effort to induce the tank corps 
to revolt, and the July 15, 1950, atternpt in Guayaquil; and finally the 
series in Bolivia—February 21, 1949, August 27-September 15, 1949, in 
which thousands of troops and planes, tanks, and artillery were involved; 


March 17, 1950, and July 22, 1950. 


“GoLPE DE ESTADO” 


The golpe de estado, frequently called the coup d’état, and sometimes 
referred to as golpe militar,’® with the noun derrocamiento being occasion- 
ally employed along with the descriptive phrase desplazar del poder, is the 
fastest, the most difficult to plan and implement successfully (short of 
genuine revolution), and potentially the most dangerous of the forceful 
methods of establishing and changing governments in Latin America. The 
golpe is a direct assault on power—almost always personal in Latin-Amer- 
ican countries—which means the immobilization of the president either 
through assassination or detention. The possibilities of success are obvious- 
ly enhanced if the president’s cabinet, high-ranking members of the 
armed forces, and the head of the police system can be seized when the 
assault on the president is consummated. The golpe de estado is dis- 
tinguished from the cuartelazo by the fact that professional military 
experience is less needed, and by the procedure of attack which bypasses 
the cuartel entirely. Whereas considerable military skill is required to 
capture the loyalty of troops and lead them successfully against a major 


16 Republica de Venezuela, Documentos oficiales relativos al movimiento militar del 24 de noviembre de 
1948 (Caracas: Oficina Nacional de Informacién y Publicaciones, 1949), p. 38. 
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cuartel, even a civilian with literary, professional or scholarly training can, 
assuming ingress to the casa presidencial, blow out the president’s brains 
and proclaim a change in governments. The golpe, then, is a forceful 
method of organizing and changing governments which definitely permits, 
even encourages, civilian participation. 

Inherent in the technique is ecstatic excitement for leaders and 
masses alike, for the golpe guarantees that a “bad” caudillo can be replaced 
by a “good” one, that “justice” can be substituted for “injustice,” im- 
mediately, without the time-consuming and demoralizing limitation of 
such institutional restraints as law or constitutions. To the predilection 
toward extremism in politics in Latin America is added the factor of 
extreme speed and flexibility. The leader can ascertain easily and quickly 
the extent to which public opinion has been conditioned to the kind of 
change in administrations he is attempting. Politically, his status might 
well be nothing one moment, everything the next; his golpe might be 
rejected upon its announcement and he, himself, put to flight or captured 
and subject to penalties that might include death. 

Yet the golpe is not spontaneous combustion in the field of organ- 
izing and changing governments. As with the cuartelazo, mastery of the 
elements of politics within the environmental framework of each Latin- 
American country is required by the successful politician (some of whom 
have participated in many golpes during a lifetime). The first step in 
the process is almost invariably the organization of the cadre of leaders 
and sub-leaders. To cement loyalty and guarantee incentive, the jefe 
supremo of the proposed golpe is likely to appoint his key personnel in 
advance. Sometimes there is no need to carry on any propaganda what- 
ever prior to the assault; public opinion might be favorably disposed 
toward a change by the ineptitude of the incumbent. If this is not the 
case, however, then media of communication are required to attack the 
government, more frequently than not (unfortunately for the research 
scholar who faces the task of separating objective evidence from falsifica- 
tion), through lies, slander, and license. As insurance against failure, the 
caudillo should have an airplane, an automobile, or other means of loco- 
motion ready for immediate departure. Recognition by the United States 
and other major powers is no longer a primary determinant, if it ever was, 
for the existence of a government, yet it is undeniably true that immediate 
recognition of a new regime might have a positive effect on public 
opinion in the Latin-American country concerned. The leaders, there- 
fore, endeavor to plant competent diplomats in the several capitals to 
negotiate speedy recognition. Timing is of the utmost importance, and 
although circumstances vary from country to country, Sundays and holi- 
days, when the official offices are closed and the president probably is 
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separated from his major supporters, are to be preferred. Colonel Kurt 
Conrad Arnade, former military advisor to the Government of Bolivia, 
described a well-timed golpe: 

I once received an invitation to attend a party at the house of a high government 
official. On entering the house I discovered that the Junta had originated the invitation, 


and, after assembling the entire government in one reception room, locked the doors 
and assumed power.” 


The recent political history of Bolivia provides excellent case studies 
of the golpe de estado. Eight different men occupied the presidency from 
1930 to 1943. One resigned under pressure, one committed suicide or 
was murdered, two transmitted power peacefully, and the others were 
forcibly ejected. The most dramatic and the most completely analyzed 
golpe in recent years took place on July 21, 1946, in connection with the 
government of President Gualberto Villarroel who obtained power by 
cuartelazo on December 20, 1943, possibly with official aid from the 
Argentine government.'* It was so well planned and executed that when 
the junta’s assassins cornered President Villarroel in his own offices and 
shot him, then threw him, still alive, from the second-story window where 
a mob seized the body and hanged it from a lamp post, the belief was 
common in the United States, despite very convincing evidence to the 
contrary, that this was a popular movement.’® 

Other examples of successful golpes based upon personal assault 
include the well-organized effort of the Argentine minister of the interior 
and the commander of the Campo de Mayo cuartel who forced President 
Pedro P. Ramirez (“with a gun leveled at his head’’) to resign February 24, 
1944, in favor of General Edelmiro Farrell, who had been vice-president 
under Ramirez. On August 23, 1947, Colonel Carlos Mancheno obtained 
entrance to the casa presidencial in Ecuador and forced President José 
Maria Velasco Ibarra to resign (at gun point) in his favor. At the time 
of the assault the Army and the police supported Mancheno, and public 
opinion appeared conditioned to the golpe by the unfavorable publicity 
given President Velasco Ibarra’s alleged preparation for the imposicién 
of Mariano Suarez Veintimilla. Felipe Molas Lopez became president of 
Paraguay through a time-tested variation. He invited most of the govern- 
ment of General Raimundo Rolon to a dinner on February 26, 1949, 
surrounded the house with his own supporters, and is reported to have 


7 Coteag | Kure Conrad Arnade, a Technique of Coup d’Etat in Latin America,’’ United Nations 
id (February, 1950), p. 


* Seen of State Cordell Hull so sdetails See Chicago Sun, January 8, 1944, 3. Under-Secretary 

tate Sumner Welles also rig Oe that the a government had aided in the plot. [bid., 
February 2, 1944, p. 10; May 15, 1944, p. 8; May 10, 1944, p. 10. See also, ——— Among 
the American Republics with Respect to the Argentine Situation (Washington, D.C.: U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1946), pp. 20-22 

19 See a yo Ct, “The Case of —- ay Inter-American Pape OF. 6, May, =, pp. 32 . 
well-documented provocative study attempts to prove that the golpe was in reality support y 


conservative, banking, and mining interests which stood to profit from destroying the Villarroel 
government which was a genuinely popular administration. 
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announced, “Gentlemen, the jig is up.” 2° The leaders of the Colorado 
party (the dominant power group in Paraguay) supported Molas Lépez 
in his presidential aspirations, but on September 10, 1949, they ordered 
him to resign, and then appointed Federico Chaves to the presidency. 

The recent golpes in El Salvador, Guatemala, and Panama represent 
more complex manifestations of the technique. Doctor Arturo Romero 
led the one in El Salvador on April 2, 1944, but was frustrated by President 
Maximiliano Hernandez Martinez. About fifty-three persons were killed, 
twenty-five of the leaders reportedly being executed. The threat to Doctor 
Romero’s life by the government precipitated a general strike from May 
4-8, led by the physicians, which was so serious that President Hernandez 
Martinez resigned on May 8 and shortly thereafter left the country. The 
golpe de estado in Guatemala began on June 22, 1944, when an organized 
group of university students coupled their demand for autonomy with a 
threat to strike against the government. When President Ubico suspended 
constitutional guarantees, the opposition formally presented him with peti- 
tions calling for his resignation, which he was compelled to give on July 1. 
This, however, was not a triumph, because the Legislative Assembly ap- 
pointed a military triumvirate headed by Federico Ponce Vaides who was 
friendly to Ubico, as provisional president. Then the leadership of the 
golpe used the Frente Popular Libertador y Renovacién Nacional (made 
up of leftist parties and revolutionary forces) to form the Frente Unido 
de Partidos Arevalistas, which cabled Juan Arévalo in Argentina to accept 
the presidency. The Frente Unido forced Ponce out on October 20, 1944, 
by direct action. Although Arévalo nominally represented the golpe, the 
revolutionary junta was made up of Jorge Toriello, Captain Jacabo Arbenz, 
and Major Francisco Javier Arana, all probably as powerful as Arévalo 
himself. The junta expelled Ubico and all the generals who were loyal 
to him, dissolved the legislative assembly, and held elections for the 
president and a new legislature.”* 

In Panama power had long been associated with Police Chief Colonel 
José Antonio Remon. Doctor Daniel Chanis, Jr., became acting president 
on July 28, 1949 as a result of the illness of President Domingo Diaz 
Arosemena. In November, Chanis fired Remon, Colonel Bolivar Vallarino 
and Major Saturnino Flores. Remén thereupon hastily organized a golpe 
de estado. On November 19 his police put the Casa Presidencial under 
siege, and Remon issued an ultimatum to the president, demanding his 
immediate resignation. Chanis complied, and Remén appointed his cousin 
Roberto Chiari to the office. At a session of the assembly, however, 
Chanis dramatically withdrew his resignation, and thousands marched 


2° Havana Post, September 11, 1949, p. 1. 


21 Departmento de Publicidad de la Presidencia de la Republica, Trayectoria de la Revoluciédn Guate- 
malteca (n.d.), p. 3. 
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on the presidential building on November 22 to support his claim. The 
next day found students and police battling it out in street fighting. The 
Supreme Court then declared that Chanis was the legal president, but 
Remon rejected the decision and announced that his old enemy Arnulfo 
Arias was president. Congress thereupon ratified Remén’s decision on 
November 25 by a vote of twenty-four to eighteen. Arias, one of the most 
astute politicians in Panama’s history, apparently had concluded terms 
with Remon. In any event, President Arias took immediate action to 
consolidate the golpe which had placed the presidency in his hands. 
He ordered the arrest of followers of Chanis, and by November 26 ex- 
Presidents Chanis, Enrique Jiménez and Ricardo Adolfo de la Guardia 
had taken refuge in the United States Canal Zone. Arias described his 
ascendancy to power in this way: 

“In view of the chaotic situation in which the nation finds itself, and out of respect 
for the will of the Panamanian people, and owing to the call of the public forces, I have 
today assumed the high office of the Republic with which the popular desire has in- 
vested me.” Arias also declared in a radio address: “I am not only the legitimate but 


the constitutional president,” and Col. Remon said from the Presidential Palace that, 
“Arnulfo Arias is Legality.”™ 


All the above golpes de estado were successful, but the golpe as a 
technique of organizing and changing governments can be studied through 
countless unsuccessful attempts in all the Latin-American countries. Some 
are worthy of detailed attention. In Colombia on July 10, 1944, a group 
headed by Lieutenant Colonel Diogenes Gil took President Alfonso Lépez 
and several members of his cabinet prisoners while witnessing military 
maneuvers in Pasto. Gil declared himself acting president, and some 
military and civilian support rallied to his golpe. However, Vice-President 
Dario Echandia, War Minister Domingo Espinels, the National Police 
under General Carlos Vanegas, and the labor unions all immediately 
supported the president and the golpe was frustrated in less than two 
days. In November, 1948, the Chilean government revealed that it 
planned to shake up high army and air force commands after the dis- 
covery of a golpe allegedly led by former President Carlos Ibafiez and 
General Ramon Vergara, one-time commandant of the Air Force. Now 
that the old regime has been replaced in Guatemala, it should be possible 
to investigate the attempted golpe of New Year’s Eve in 1941 which 
reportedly resulted in the execution of thirteen revolutionists. The at- 
tempted golpe in El Salvador in June, 1949, led by Colonel Osmin 
Aguirre y Salinas, the attempt of the Arias brothers (Harmodio and 
Arnulfo) in Panama in June, 1949, in which Walter Wilson Brown, 
a former major in the United States Air Force, was implicated, and the 


22 Havana Post, November 27, 1949, p. 1; November 29, 1949, p. 1. 
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attempted golpe of December 22, 1949, in Haiti in which the leaders 
aimed at aSsassinating the president and three high ranking army officers, 
all deserve serious analysis. 


REVOLUTION 


The history of Latin America from independence to the present time 
is a history of violent struggles of “ins” versus “outs,” but it is not a 
history of revolutionary movements designed to remold the institutional 
bases of Latin-American life. By “revolution” I mean “. . . fundamental 
change in the nature of the state, the functions of government, the 
principles of economic production and distribution, the relationship of 
the social classes, particularly as regards the control of government—in a 
word, a significant breaking with the past.” 2* Revolution so defined is 
rare in Latin America, and even mass participation in violence is only 
occasionally found. It is an obvious and inescapable fact that revolution 
is too big and too difficult a power mechanism to employ in Latin America 
with any frequency. Problems of leadership, ideology, policy, planning, 
logistics, and timing are all maximized in genuine revolution. 

Profound institutional transformations have taken place in Uruguay 
since the first decade of the twentieth century, but such changes have not 
occurred in an atmosphere of revolution, despite the ferocious violence 
of the nineteenth century. The Liberal revolution in Central America 
which began in the 1870’s dramatically established in theory the doctrines 
of the liberal-democratic state and attempted some institutional changes, 
such as relations between Church and State. But the revolution lacked 
sustained vitality and continuity, and its effect was shadow rather than 
substance. Systematic research might well reveal that revolutions have 
been under way in various Latin-American countries in recent times, such 
as in Brazil from 1930 to 1945, in Argentina since 1943, and in the 
Dominican Republic from the 1930’s to the present. The Cuban revolution 
assuredly deserves study.24 But I would also argue that the only clear-cut 
illustration of revolution in Latin America since independence is the 
Mexican revolution, which began in 1910-11 and which continues to 
exist as the dominant characteristic of Mexican economic, political, and 
social life today. Despite the difficulties of mobilizing violence in revolu- 
tion, of all the forceful methods of organizing power in Latin America, 
it is probably the most democratic. Revolution is the only method which 
invites mass participation and renders imperative the formation of decisions 
on basic issues of public policy by virtually all members of the state. 


23 William S. Stokes, “‘The ‘Cuban Revolution’ and the Presidential Elections of 1948,’ The Hispanic 
American Historical Review (February, 1951), p. 37. 

* Ibid., pp. 37-79; see also Raul Roa, 15 Ajfios Después (La Habana: Editorial Libreria Selecta, 1950), 
pp. 645 ff. 
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“TMPOSICION” 


Imposicion is a nominally peaceful method of organizing power in 
which the dominant political element in the state hand-picks a candidate 
and then rigs the election to guarantee victory. Its major principle is the 
presupposition of success for the privileged candidate. That being the 
case, the opposition must never become convinced that an imposicién is 
operating because then there logically is no further premium in maintaining 
peace and force is likely to result. The conditions under which imposicién 
enjoys maximum possibilities for development include: (1) the existence 
of a caudillo of such stature, power and personal popularity that no 
opposition dares stand against him; (2) a government firmly in power; (3) 
the principal parties or major elements of political strength in the country 
in agreement on the same candidate for supreme power. Even under the 
most favorable conditions, however, imposicién is exceedingly difficult 
to exploit, and only the most mature, prepared, and experienced indi- 
viduals or groups have been able to utilize it successfully. 

A firmly established, confident government can, of course, openly 
announce support for a particular candidate and successfully carry through 
a campaign. On the other hand, such a course invites the opposition to 
unite and opens the way to charges of official unfairness which might result 
in undesirable violence. The typical imposicién usually begins, therefore, 
with an official announcement from the highest sources in the state that 
the government is neutral and will guarantee free, fair elections. These 
protestations of impartiality and fairness are repeated continually through- 
out the campaign through all the media of communication. The president 
frequently will issue an impressive order to all government personnel 
calling attention to the principles of representative democracy and out- 
lining specifically the provisions of the electoral law relating to proper 
conduct by government employees. 

The government is likely to encourage a large number of candidates 
to offer their names in the election. The politically ambitious caudillo can 
reason thus: if the election is really fair, perhaps the vagaries of public 
opinion will favor his candidacy; if an imposicién is under way perhaps 
he is the chosen candidate of those who are manipulating power. All 
during the campaign the perpetrators of the imposicion carefully select 
and sharpen for effective use the methods required to insure success, 
whether they be control over the nominating machinery, registration fraud, 
appointment of key personnel at the polls, intervention in the escrutinio 
(official check of balloting), or cruder techniques involving purchase of 
votes or employment of violence through party workers, the police, or the 
armed forces. 
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If the election in an imposicién is adroitly rigged, power will be 
maintained or changed peacefully, and the press and even scholars will hail 
the experience as a final demonstration of the democratic aspirations of 
the country. On the other hand, long experience has made most Latin- 
American politicians and the politically conscious citizenry exceptionally 
sensitive to fraud, and an imposicidn has to be very ably executed to fore- 
stall violence. In Mexico, for example, every change in power from the fall 
of Diaz to the imposicién of General Manuel Avila Camacho in 1940 
was followed by armed revolt. Another good illustration of improper 
handling of imposicién is President Carlos Arroyo del Rio’s attempt in 
1944 to transfer the presidency of Ecuador to Miguel Angel Albornoz. His 
ineptitude permitted the opposition to execute a successful cuartelazo and 
install José Maria Velasco Ibarra in power. Velasco Ibarra attempted the 
imposicién of Mariano Suarez Veintimilla in 1947 and failed. 

Imposicién can be used by a president to perpetuate his own power, 
an excellent example being the re-election of Dr. Alfonso Lopez of Colom- 
bia in 1942. Or the president may prefer to transfer power to one of his 
close friends (compadrazgo). I found many such examples in the political 
history of Honduras,”° and this technique was plainly the determinant in 
the important presidential election of 1948 in Cuba.*® However, even 
compadrazgo can frustrate the objectives of a caudillo. General Somoza 
of Nicaragua established Leonardo Argiiello in the presidency through an 
imposicion in February, 1947, but when Argiiello betrayed Somoza’s friend- 
ship by his independent policies the latter had to oust his own candidate 
by cuartelazo and begin again the task of selection. 

When an imposicién is unsuccessful, it is revealed for what it is and 
can be studied by the research scholar. To distinguish the successful 
imposicién from an honest election, however, is frequently a difficult 
problem. The evidence would seem to indicate that imposicién was present 
in the following changes of governments: Juan Arévalo, Guatemala, 
December, 1947;?7 Jacobo Arbenz, Guatemala, November, 1950; Romulo 
Gallegos, Venezuela, December, 1947;?8 Salvador Castefieda Castro, El 
Salvador, January, 1945; and the elections in El Salvador in March, 1950.*° 





25 Stokes, Honduras, An Area Study in Government, op. cit., pp. 29-58, 228-64. 
26 Stokes, ‘““The ‘Cuban Revolution’ and the Presidential Elections of 1948,” op. cit., pp. 48-58. 


27 Departamento de Publicidad de la Presidencia de la Republica, Trayectoria de la Revolucién Guatemal- 
teca (n.d.), p. 3. 


°8 Republica de Venezuela, Documentos oficiales relativos al movimiento militar del 24 de noviembre de 
1948 (Caracas: Oficina Nacional de Informacién y Publicaciones, 1949), pp. 37, 43. 


2® Rafael Antonio Tercero, La verdad sobre las elecciones de marzo de 1950 (San Salvador: Imp. La Re- 
publica, 1950), pp. 72 ff 
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“CANDIDATO UNICO” 


Candidato unico, or an election in which there is but one candidate 
running, occurs occasionally when a caudillo develops who is so over- 
whelming in stature that no other political figure dares oppose him. An 
excellent illustration is General Manuel Odria of Peru who obtained 
power by cuartelazo in October, 1948, then developed his position so 
strongly that he was able to run for the presidency on July 2, 1950, with- 
out opposition. It is true that General Ernesto Montagne offered his 
name as an opposition candidate, but the National Electoral Board refused 
to accept it, and the general wisely did not persist in his presidential 
aspirations. President Felipe Molas Lopez of Paraguay achieved power 
in a candidato unico election of April 17, 1949. When so employed, 
however, it becomes an open, blunt repudiation of representative democ- 
racy and opens the administration to attack at home and abroad. More 
frequently the astute jefe supremo of the country will select imposicién 
as a more subtle, mature method of realizing his objectives. For an out- 
standing caudillo it is a relatively simple matter to persuade a respectable, 
distinguished man to run against him, with the understanding that the 
dummy candidate will receive enough votes to make the campaign appear 
authentic and to maintain his honor. 

Candidato tinico is used much more frequently when one major party 
is unified, the other hopelessly fragmented. When victory for the latter 
seems utterly impossible it commonly will refuse to campaign, and will 
count its strength by the number of people who stay away from the polls. 
Utilizing Colombia as a case study, the following men won the presidency 
in candidato tinico elections in recent years: Dr. Miguel Abadia Méndez, 
a Conservative, in 1926; Dr. Alfonso Lépez, a Liberal, in 1934; Dr. Eduardo 
Santos, a Liberal, in 1938; and Laureano Gomez, a Conservative, in 1949. 
In instances in which it appears that neither of two caudillos will give 
way candidato tinico may be resorted to in order to preserve the peace 
by awarding the presidency to a third man. 


“CONTINUISMO” 


Continuismo is a peaceful, constitutional methodology for maintain- 
ing a chief executive in power beyond the legal term of his office. From 
time to time a caudillo will discover at the termination of his tenure 
that no one wishes to challenge him. He might even be approached by 
representatives of major power groupings in the country with the appeal 
that he continue in office. If the constitution prohibits re-election, then 
continuismo must be embraced. This usually involves amending the con- 
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stitution, drafting a new document (in which the major change will be 
a section providing for temporary abrogation of the no-re-election article), 
enactment of legislative statute, plebiscite, or judicial interpretation. 
Russell H. Fitzgibbon’s important study of continuismo in Central America 
and the Caribbean presents in detail some of these techniques.*° But 
continuismo, like the other forceful and peaceful techniques for organizing 
political power, was in use before the period covered by the Fitzgibbon 
study, and it applies not only to the small countries in the Caribbean 
and Middle American area but to the larger countries of South America 
as well. The new Argentine constitution of 1949, for example, eliminated 
the no-re-election clause of the document of 1853 in order to permit 
General Juan Domingo Perén a second term of office. 


ELECTIONS 


Finally, the electoral method of organizing power has been employed 
at least once in all of the Latin-American countries. It is my hypothesis, 
however, that elections in the Anglo-American sense for the determination 
of executive leadership are resorted to mainly in Latin America when more 
satisfactory methods have for one reason or another proved inadequate. 
Election under such circumstances is not likely to produce a strong, popular 
leader, but the technique may provide time for reassembling and again 
bringing into play the more fundamental bases for determining political 
power. 

If the assumption of force in Latin-American politics possesses validity, 
the question quite fairly can be raised: Why have elections at all? The 
reasons include the following: (1) The need for the friendship and finan- 
cial assistance of the United States dictates at least superficial respect for 
the idiosyncrasies of that country in the field of organizing and changing 
governments. (2) Elections have a public-opinion role to perform for the 
government. Through the media of communication the government can 
help to strengthen the conviction that it has chosen the right candidate. 
(3) Elections are also useful to the opposition which can employ the cam- 
paigns to build up moral justification for revolt. (4) There is the belief that 
the electoral technique of the liberal-democratic state should be developed 
as the most satisfactory procedure for organizing and changing govern- 
ments.*? 


%® Russell H. Fitzgibbon, ‘‘Continuismo in Central America and the Caribbean,”’ Inter-American Quarterly, 
Vol. 11, No. 3 (July, 1940), pp. 55-74. See also Stokes, Honduras, An Area Study in Government, 
op. cit., pp. 256-62. 


31 Support for representative democracy is found in the literature of all the Latin-American countries. 
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CONCLUDING IMPLICATIONS 


The thesis of violence in the organization, maintenance, and changing 
of governments in Latin America is susceptible of considerable demonstra- 
tion through ample objective evidence. As democracy is assumed to be 
imperative to American foreign policy in the Western Hemisphere, and 
as it is evident that violence tends to characterize politics in the Latin- 
American countries, it is only logical that a strong effort should be made 
by the Department of State of the United States to eliminate violence. 
Two main approaches stand out for consideration. One is associated with 
the name of the late Laurence Duggan, who argued that we could never 
further the development of democracy in Latin America by supporting 
the landed oligarchs or the reactionary army and church groups. Instead, 
he insisted, we should extend our aid and assistance to the labor unions, 
which, if they achieved a position of power in Latin-American politics, 
would strive for democracy.*? What Mr. Duggan did not make clear was 
that the major unions, during the time he was advocating his policy, were 
dominated by militant communists. If they were to achieve power it 
seems reasonably clear that they would offer modest support indeed for 
such principles of the liberal-democratic state as individualism, the basic 
freedoms, and parliamentary organization. It is fair, however, to agree with 
Duggan that failure to support the labor unions in all probability would 
mean retention in some countries and development in others of clerico- 
military authoritarianism, almost as much opposed to democracy as is 
communism. 

The other approach, one that seems to be widely accepted, is that 
political instability in Latin America finds its origins in economic distress 
among the masses. The concomitant argument is that if the Latin-Amer- 
ican countries are assisted in raising their living standards, democratic 
procedures will in some way result. The fact that violence has a long 
history even in the most advanced Latin-American countries, such as 
Argentina, negates for me so simple an explanation. Furthermore, it is 
instructive for us to observe that right-wing authoritarianism as exemplified 
by Perén’s justicialismo, and left-wing authoritarianism, as exemplified by 
the Mexican Revolution or Aprismo, also call for higher material standards 
of living for the masses. 

My own research has led me to the conviction that the problem of 
violence is much more basic and a good deal more complicated than either 
of these approaches would suggest. There is much evidence which leads 
one to believe that there is no one simple cause for violence, which, if 
removed or corrected, would produce stable, democratic politics in the 


32 See Laurence Duggan, The Americas—The Search for Hemisphere Security (New York: Henry Holt 
& Co., 1949), pp. 242 ff. 
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Anglo-American conception. It seems more defensible to me to argue, 
first, that Hispanic culture tends everywhere in Latin America to dominate 
in the power sense; second, that the institutions of Hispanic culture such 
as the family, church, army, educational institutions, and economic sys- 
tems, are essentially authoritarian in nature, hence, conditioning the 
individual to more frequent acceptance of processes of dictatorship, in- 
cluding violence, than processes of political democracy.** 

The Hispanic family, characterized by stratified inequality of rights, 
duties, and responsibilities based upon differentiations of age, sex, and 
other factors; the Church, hierarchical, authoritarian, and absolutist in 
both organization and dogma; the educational system, with its theories 
of exclusion which reduce the extent of educational services to a few, its 
segregation of the sexes, particularly in the primary and secondary fields, 
its discouragement of women in higher education, and its widespread 
retention of scholasticism in method; the exaggerated importance and 
influence of the Army in social and political life; and an economic organ- 
ization which discourages individual initiative, imagination, and enter- 
prise, and which seeks solutions through collectivism—all these are data 
in support of the generalization that the individual is constantly condi- 
tioned to authoritarianism. If the hypothesis here presented is valid, then 
it is possible to say that Point Four and the program of the United 
Nations in respect to Latin America, both of which assume that modifica- 
tion of one aspect of Latin-American culture—the economic—willi pro- 
duce attitudes conducive to the development of democracy, are doomed to 
confusion and disillusionment. 

Indeed, the eradication of force and violence takes on monumental 
proportions, for it implies fundamental reorganization of large parts of 
an entire way of life. Effective exploitation of those few aspects of 
Hispanic culture which tend toward the development of political democ- 
racy, and modification or elimination of the many that do not, presuppose 
almost unlimited time, power, and material resources, which are denied 
to any one state, such as the United States, or collection of states, such 
as the United Nations or the Organization of American States. 

In this connection the question might well be raised as to whether 
the employment of violence in organizing political power in Latin America 
necessarily negates the principles of representative democracy. Or, to put 
the issue in another way, to what extent have governments established 
by force lacked majority support? Is it possible that Latin-American politi- 
cal culture has developed procedures for measuring and representing 
33 See Fernando de Azevedo, Brazilian Culture (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1950), pp. 24, 109, 117, 

119, 334, 382, 385, 432, 491; Gilberto Freyre, The Masters and the Slaves (New York: Alfred A. 

Knopf, 1946), pp. 26-27; Francisco Garcia Calderén, Latin America, Its Rise and Progress (New 


York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1913), p. 365; Frank Tannenbaum, Mexico; The Struggle for Peace 
and Bread (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1950), p. 19. 
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opinion different from but as valid as the techniques of election, initiative, 
referendum and plebiscite of the Anglo-American and Western European 
states? This is a subject on which firm judgments already exist, but I sub- 
mit that it is an area of research which might profit through comprehensive 
elaboration. Systematic analysis of the pathology of violence in Latin- 
American countries is a necessary introduction to mature and meaning- 
ful speculation on the meaning of the phenomenon in terms of both 
comparative government and international relations. The definition of 
terms and the survey of selected case studies found in this paper point to 
the obvious conclusion that other facets of the broad, fundamental problem 
of the nature of power in Latin-American politics require research. The 
most important of such areas include: (1) the development of techniques 
for determining accurately where power is to be found in such areas as 
the appointment of personnel, the formulation of policy, the administra- 
tion of the functions of the state, and the adjudication of competing inter- 
ests; (2) an analysis of the nature of power and its classification and appli- 
cation to given circumstances, including the extent to which it is personal; 
the extent to which it is institutional, associated with the family, church, 
army or economic organization; and the extent to which it is structural 
and found in federal, unitary, executive, legislative, or judicial forms; and 
(3) an evaluation of the pattern of power from the standpoint of its 
relationship to forms and philosophies of government. 
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N FEBRUARY 27, 1951, the thirty-sixth state ratified the Twenty- 
() send Amendment. Thus ended efforts made since 1789 to fill 

in the omission left in the Constitution by the framers concerning 
presidential re-eligibility. Undoubtedly party rancor and personal hatred 
were among the factors that contributed to the proposal and ratification 
of the amendment. But there were more substantial stakes involved. The 
presidency is today the chief institution in our government. But it is not 
the only institution. Political forces express themselves through institu- 
tions. Some forces find one institution, some another, amenable to manip- 
ulation. Without undue oversimplification it may be said that the 
presidency has proved to be the vehicle most appropriate for the national- 
izing, centralizing, and unifying forces in our society; the Congress, the 
states, and the local party organizations have been most susceptible to 
local, particular, and fragmentizing forces. The Twenty-second Amend- 
ment was a victory, which however in the nature of things can hardly 
be a final victory, of the devisive over the unifying. 

The Federalist attests that the potentialities of the presidency were 
in some degree foreseen at the time of the adoption of the Constitution. 
Prohibition of re-election was even then considered as a device for limit- 
ing the presidency. George Washington’s refusal of a third term, erected 
into a political principle by the example of Thomas Jefferson, established 
a two-term tradition. From Jackson to Lincoln a one-term tradition flour- 
ished, and was quite candidly justified as an expression of the Whig 
philosophy of legislative supremacy. Lincoln broke with tradition and 
his re-election restored the two-term tradition, which enjoyed a precarious 
life until 1940. 

Those who had an interest in applying limits to presidential tenure 
were never satisfied with the force of tradition. Between 1789 and 1947 
no less than 270 resolutions to limit eligibility for re-election were intro- 
duced in Congress.‘ Moreover, the frequency of such proposals increased 
sharply after 1900.2 It seems safe to say that these proposals reflect some- 
193 Cong. Rec. 847, 864 (1947). 
2In tabular form these appear as follows: 

1789 to 1890 — 125, an average of 1.25 per session. 
1890 to 1928 — 85, an average of 2 per session. 


1929 to 1947 — 60, an average of 3 per session. Ibid. 


In the Senate alone during the first session of the 80th Congress no less than eight such 
resolutions were introduced, six by Republicans and two by Democrats. Sen. Misc. Rep. No. 34, 
80th Cong., Ist Sess., I (1947). 
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thing more than concern over tenure. They reflect concern over the 
presidency itself; they were attacks upon the institution at the only point 
at which there seemed to be a prospect of success. 

When the framers of the Constitution wrote the separation of powers 
into the document, they created, no doubt unwittingly, dual instruments 
of representation.* Both the presidency and the legislature were to be 
filled by election. The character of their constituencies, however, differed. 
The president was chosen by the whole nation; members of Congress were 
to represent separate, somewhat artificially-drawn parts of the whole. The 
former symbolized the nation; the latter originated in and were representa- 
tive of localism, particularism, provincialism. From the beginning, then, 
an elective chief executive, armed with powers independent of the legis- 
lature, amounted to “a challenge to legislative dominance.” * 

The division of power did not end with the adoption of the separa- 
tion of powers. Control of the entire electoral apparatus was rooted in the 
states, thus giving it what the Federalist called a federal as opposed to 
a national base.> The resultant partition of political power in the total 
structure provided distinct instruments by which competing claimants 
might satisfy their demands. Institutions had been erected by which 
power could be set the more easily against power; power could nullify 
power, effects anticipated by the framers. In the end nothing might get 
done at times when decisive, concerted governmental action was needed 
the most. The result was to build into the American political system 
one of the most trying problems — how to harness executive, legislative, 
and state power within a single yoke, their energies directed toward 
national objectives. 

At the national level the system worked well enough for over a 
quarter of a century after it went into operation. Parties soon converted 
the electoral college to their own ends, a precedent whose nationalizing 
significance became apparent only in the Jacksonian period. Possibly more 
important to the successful direction of the twin engines of national 
government in the early decades was the fact that the parties from which 
the presidency and the legislature were then staffed rested upon a narrow 
base and were disciplined by considerations of class. The operations of 
the congressional caucus as a nominating device symbolized the co-opera- 
3 Alfred de Grazia, Public and Republic (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1951), pp. 175, 179; Henry Jones 

Ford, The Rise and Growth of American Politics (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1898), p. 187; 


M. Ostrogorski, Democracy and the Organization of Political Parties (New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1902), Vol. II, p. 133. 

4De Grazia, op. cit., p. 179. 

5 For the effect this has had upon political parties, see V. O. Key, Politics, Parties, and Pressure Groups 
(New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1947), p. 299; Wilfred Binkley, American Political Parties 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1943), p. 22; E. E. Schattschneider, Party Government (New York: 
Farrar and Rinehart, 1942), pp. 124 ff. and ch. VI, “Decentralization’’; Jesse Macy, Party 
Organization and Machinery (New York: The Century Co., 1904), p. 99. 

6 Ford, op. cit., pp. 68, 155. 
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tion achieved.’ The congressional caucus was simply a reflection of the 
legislative caucus already in use in the states.® 

The homogeneity of the class-supported party was obliterated when 
Jacksonian democracy suffocated the leadership it supplied. Universal 
suffrage was established. The elective principle was applied to a wide 
range of public offices. Rotation in office was adopted, partly in response 
to the -general suspicion of officeholders. The dispensing of patronage 
was extended in order to finance the personnel needs of party. Nominating 
conventions superseded the congressional caucus at both the national 
and state levels. 

Thus the new “popular” parties which emerged during the 1820's 
and 1830’s were erected upon the ruins of their predecessors. The func- 
tions they had to perform, however, were unchanged. These democratic 
parties had to shape themselves around the constitutional system whose 
establishment had preceded them.® The problem of harmonizing legisla- 
tive and executive powers was still present. Each of these institutions 
was stubbornly resistant; each was capable of maintaining, as a last resort, 
an independent existence, ‘hough with paralyzing consequences for the 
whole mechanism. 

Party, then, replaced class as the agency through which unity of pur- 
pose in the legislature and executive might be achieved.’® But with the 
advent of broadly-based parties came still another competitor — interest 
in party as such. Now the party also had to be meshed with the rest 
of the apparatus of representation. The addition of this last feature 
increased the strains to which the system was subjected. 

As the functions of the national government accumulated, the com- 
petitive struggle to obtain satisfying representation for interests lying out- 
side the government was reflected in the conflicts between Congress and 
the President, between parties, within parties, and between states and 
the national government. Congress was played off against the President. 
States were pitted against the national government. Party was hurled 
against party. In this struggle, the local-state dominated party organiza- 
tion found its most pliable material in the legislature, not the presidency. 
The threat to local-state domination of national parties arising from the 
centripetal tendencies attached to the presidency has been a perennial 
source of intra-party friction. 

The bitterness of this general conflict reached its peak in the assault 
made on the presidency by Congress during Andrew Johnson’s adminis- 
tration.11 Congress attempted to minimize presidential leadership of 


™David B. Truman, The Governmental Process (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1951), p. 401. 
® Ostrogorski, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 10-12. 

® Schattschneider, op. cit., pp. 122 ff. 

Ford, op. cit., ch. V, “Class Rule.” 

11 Macy, op. cit., pp. 26 ff. 
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parties by creating independent congressional campaign committees in 
1866.'2 The practice of “senatorial courtesy,” aimed at diminishing presi- 
dential control of patronage and providing Congress with a larger share 
in the control over administration, was revitalized.1* By means of the 
Tenure of Office Act of 1867, attainment of similar objectives was sought 
by attaching limits to the President’s removal power.'* 

In the eighty years that followed this memorable struggle significant 
changes occurred in the character of the forces opposing one another. 
Industrial and urban America replaced a rural predecessor. Corporate 
economic power superseded the owner-operator. Organized labor arose. 
The geographic frontier expired; its place was taken by that of science and 
technology. Automobiles, aircraft, and fast trains replaced animals, steam- 
boats, and slow trains. Radio, television, and long-distance telephone 
arose to give instant voice to the attitudes of the nation. Before the 
world, America shucked itself free of isolationism and accepted the role 
of leader for democratic society everywhere. Domestically, the concept of 
positive government, born out of the world’s convulsions, economic, social, 
and political, after World War I, came to rival the traditional notion of 
government —i.e., of government leisurely, inactive, unoffending. Grad- 
ually, too, the scope and use of federal powers outdistanced those of the 
states; threatened to redesign the older pattern of federalism. Growth of 
a gigantic federal administrative establishment underscored this expansion 
and its implications. 

Though pressed on every side by these changes, the political process 
surrounding the quest for effective representation continued, each of the 
participants contesting at every turn its threatened displacement by 
another. Repeatedly compromise was contrived at some new position 
and innovation temporarily slowed. Throughout the same eighty years, 
amidst this welter of forces, there pressed on what Woodrow Wilson 
characterized in 1884 as “a distinct movement in favor of national control 
of all questions of policy which manifestly demand uniformity of treat- 
ment and power of administration such as cannot be realized by the 
separate unconcerted action of the states.” ™ 

In the van of this inexorable “movement” strode the presidency, a 
single figure, easily identified, who, speaking with one voice, was fast 
becoming the collective symbol of democratic responsibility for national 
action. Powers constantly thrust upon this institutional figure heightened 


12 [bid., p. 31. Ostrogorski views this development as a part of a copmaltcing tendency within parties 
irected toward the presidential election. Op. cit., Vol. II, p. 127. 

33 [bid., p. 132. 

4 Wilfred Le Binkley, The Powers of the President (Garden City: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1937), 
pp. 147-49. Congress had attempted to make use of this device after the Democrats gained 


control of Congress during John Q. Adams’ administration. Thomas V. Cooper, American 
Politics (10th ed.; Boston: Mason and Fowler, 1886), Bk. I, p. 28. 


4% Woodrow Wilson, Congressional Government (New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1884), p. 55. 
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its stature, actually and symbolically. In consequence, the separation of 
powers and the check and balance system felt the shock of being warped 
into a new pattern. Parties, however, have been slower to respond to 
the forces pressing them to become the effective national democratic 
instruments which the twentieth century requires. 

It is against this panorama that the breach made in the two-term 
tradition by Franklin Roosevelt’s third and fourth elections in 1940 and 
1944 must be viewed. It is as one interlude in this protracted struggle 
that the adoption of the Twenty-second Amendment must be interpreted. 

House Joint Resolution 27, destined to become the Twenty-second 
Amendment to the Constitution, was introduced in the House on January 
3, 1947, by Representative Earl C. Michener ** and was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary.‘7 It was reported favorably to the House 
on February 5.18 The next day, after two hours of debate, the joint 


resolution was passed by a vote of 285-121, with twenty-six recorded 
as not voting.’® 


In the Senate, where the proposal was received on February 7, it 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary.2° On February 21, the 
measure was reported out of the committee by Senator Alexander Wiley ”" 


16 (R., Michigan). 


1793 Cong. Rec. 48 (1947). The New York Times on February 27, 1951, recorded the joint resolution 
as having been “introduced” by Representative Joseph Martin (R., Massachusetts) after having 
been “prepared’’ by Michener. The same article said that Senator Arthur Vandenberg had 
introduced the joint resolution in the Senate. 

For a general summary of congressional action on the joint resolution, see Everett S. Brown, 
ig Fe of Office of the President,” American Political Science Review, Vol. XLI (1947), 
PP. 


%H. R. Misc. Rep. No. 17, 80th Cong. Ist Sess., I (1947); 93 Cong. Rec. 816. The joint resolution 
as it was reported to the House, read: 

“Sec. © person shall be chosen or serve as President of the United States for any 
term, or be eligible to hold the office of the President during any term, if such person 
shall have theretofore served as President during the whole or any part of each of any two 
separate terms; but this article shall not prevent any person who may hold the office of 
President during the term within which this article is ratified from holding such office 
for the remainder of such term. 

“Sec. 2. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the Legislatures of three-fourths of the several states 
within 7 years from the date of its submission to the States by the Congress.” 

The following amendment, attached to the Committee’s Report, was “agreed to” on Feb- 
ruary 6 and took the place of the opening lines of the original Section 1 

*“‘Any person who has served as President of the United States during all, or Portions, 

of any two terms, shall thereafter be ineligible to hold the office of President.” 


1993 Cong. Rec. 872 (1947). On February 5, Representative Leo Allen (R., Illinois), a member of the 
Rules Committee, reported favorably on House Resolution 91 (H. R. Misc. Rep. No. 22, 80th Cong., 
Ist Sess., a [1947]), which read: 
esolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in order 

to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole on the State of 

the Union for the consideration of the joint resolution proposing an amendment to the 

Constitution of the United States relating to the terms of office of the President. That 

after general debate, which shall be confined to the joint resolution and shall not exceed 

2 hours, to be equally divided and controlled by the chairman and ranking minority 

member of the Committee on the Judiciary, the joint resolution shall be read for amend- 

ment under the 5 minute rule. At the conclusion of the reading of the joint resolution 
for amendment, the Committee shall rise and report the same to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and the previous question shall be considered 

as ordered on the joint resolution and amendments thereto to final passage without inter- 

vening motion except one motion to recommit.” 

The resolution was adopted on the same day. 93 Cong. Rec. 845 (1947). An amendment 
offered by Representative William Colmer (D., Mississippi), which would have authorized ratifi- 
cation by state conventions, was defeated, 134- 74. Ibid, p. 871. 

* Ibid, p. 885. 


21(R., Wisconsin). 
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with the recommendation that it be passed.?2, Debate on the joint resolu- 
tion in the Senate was sandwiched in with other business of that house on 
March 3, 7, 10, and 12, when it was passed by a vote of 59-23, with 
thirteen not voting.2* Amendments added in the Senate to the House 
version of the proposal caused the appointment of a conference committee 
in the Senate.2* This committee was not required to function, however, 
because the joint resolution, as amended in the Senate and returned to 
the House on March 13, was accepted by the latter body on March 21.75 
The House Committee on House Administration filed House Joint Reso- 
lution 27 with the Secretary of State on March 24 for transmittal to the 
state legislatures.2* No public hearings were held. 

Party faced party in this controversy. The break made in the two- 
term limitation opened the way to unlimited tenure. By implication, 
another channel was formed through which centralizing political tenden- 
cies could move. Such a development excited the institutional defenders 
of political decentralization. Under these circumstances, the Republican 
party, “spiritual heir to the old Whig Party,” 2? and enjoying the majority 
party role in Congress for the first time in over fifteen years, sponsored the 
limiting joint resolution.2® The heart of the stated Republican position 


22 Sen. Misc. Rep. No. 34, 80th Cong., Ist Sess., I (1947); 93 Cong. Rec. 885. In the Senate Committee, 
ction 1 of the joint resolution as it came from the House was altered to read: 

“A person who has held the office of President, or acted as President, on 365 calendar 
days or more in each of two terms shall not be eligible to hold the office of President 
or to act as President for any part of another term, but this article shall not prevent any 
person who may be holding the office of President or acting as President during the term 
within which this article becomes operative from holding the office of President or acting 
as President during the remainder of such term.” Ibid., p. 1681. 


33 Ibid, p. 1978. 


*%Ibid.; Senators appointed as conferees were Wiley (R., Wisconsin), Ferguson (R., Michigan), 
Revercomb (R., West Virginia), McCarran (D., Nevada), and Eastland (D., Mississippi). 
m March 12 the Senate accepted the ‘“Taft-Tydings’”” amendment to Section 1 of the 
joint resolution. As amended, this section then read: 
“No person shall be elected to the office of the President more than twice, and no 
person who has held the office of President, or acted as President, for more than 2 years 
of a term to which some other person was elected President shall be elected to the office 
of the President more than once. But this article shall not apply to any em now 
holding the office of President, and shall not prevent any person who may be holding the 
office of President, or acting as President, during the term within which this article becomes 
operative, from holding the office of President, or acting as President, during the remainder 
of such term.” (Italics supplied) Ibid., pp. 1938, 1959. 


23 Ibid., p. 2389. Representative Michener (R., Michigan), Chairman of the House Judiciary Committee, 
reported to the House that the amended resolution ‘‘was taken informally before the full 
Committee on the Judiciary and I was instructed by that Committee to call the resolution 
up at this time for the purpose of agreeing to the Senate amendments.”’ The motion to accept 
was passed, 81-29. Ibid., p. 2392. 

26 Ibid., p. 2482. Ae submitted to the states and ratified, the proposed amendment read: 

“Sec. 1. No person shall be elected to the office of the President more than twice, 
and no a4. who has held the office of President, or acted as President, for more than 
two years of a term to which some other person was elected President shall be elected 
to the office of President more than once. But this article shall -- apply to any person 
holding the office of President when this article was proposed by the Congress, and shall 
not prevent any person who may be holding the office of President, or acting as President, 
during the term within which this article becomes operative, from holding the office of 
President or acting as President during the remainder of such term. 

“Sec. 2. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the Legislatures of three-fourths of the several States 
within seven years from the date of its submission to the States by the Congress.” 


27 Binkley, The Powers of the President, op. cit., p. 90. 
28 Representatives Michener (R., Michigan), Chairman of the House Judiciary Committee, and Raymond 


Springer (R., Indiana) ‘piloted the proposal through the House, while in the Senate, Senator 
Alexander Wiley (R., Wisconsin), Chairman of the Senate Judiciary Committee, played this role. 
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in both houses was contained in the Report recommending adoption of the 


joint resolution made by the House Judiciary Committee on February 
5, which declared: 


By reason of the lack of a positive expression [in the Constitution] upon the 
subject of tenure of the office of the President, and by reason of a well-defined custom 
which has arisen in the past that no President should have more than two terms, much 
public discussion has resulted upon this subject. Hence, it is the purpose of this legis- 
lation, if passed, to submit this question to the people so they, by and through the 
recognized processes, may express their views upon this question, and, if they shall so 
elect, they may amend our Constitution and thereby set at rest this question. . . . This is 
not a political question. The importance to the people transcends all political implications 
and considerations . . . , in the face of the general public discussion, in the face of the 
custom which was developed through the years, we are here presenting a resolution to 
submit this basic problem to the people.” 


To the Republicans’ denial that their measure was a “political ques- 
tion,” Democrats charged that it was “anti-Roosevelt” *° and was inspired 
by partisan political considerations.* Whether for party or for principle, 
not a single Republican is recorded as having voted against the measure 
when it passed the House.*? This performance was repeated in the Sen- 
ate.** The majority of the Democrats in both houses opposed passage of 
the resolution.** 

Competition between the parties for the role of champion of “the 
people” was spirited. Republicans insisted that overthrow of the two-term 
“precedent” exposed “the people” to a dangerous loss of freedom and 
possible totalitarianism.** Furthermore, a man permitted too long a stay 
in office stifled the growth of alternative leadership, thus frustrating the 
electorate.*® Faced with this situation, “the people should be given the 


2H.R. Misc. Rep. No. 17, 80th Cong., Ist Sess., I (1947). The Report made to the Senate by the 

Chairman of that body’s Judiciary Committee on February 21 virtually rep this decl 
Supra. p. 469, n. 2. 

~ Rapegepeaive, aaa Sabath Ps Illinois), 93 Cong. Rec. 842 (1947); George Miller (D., California), 
ibid., e. 5; John Dingell (D., Michigan), ibid., p. 856; Richard Harkness (D., New York), 
ibid., ies and Senators Harley Kilgore (D., West Virginia), ibid., p. 1947; Claude Pepper 
(D., Florida), ibid., p. 1960; Tom Stewart (D., Tennessee),ibid., p. 1776; and Carl Hatch 
(D., New Mexico), ibid., p. 1866. 


31Senators J. W. Fulbright (D., Arkansas), ibid., p. 1772; Scott Lucas (D., Illinois), ibid., p. 1865; 
} gue eee (D., ‘Washington), ibid., p. 1865; and Carl Hatch (D., New Mexico), 
ibid., p. > 

32 [bid., p. 872. See also the statement made by Senator Lucas on the floor of the Senate on March 7, 

id., p. 1773. Evidence contained in the majority and minority views in the House Judiciary 
Committee Report indicates that Republican party solidarity in committee was virtually as complete 
as that demonstrated in the vote on passage. Infra. p. 480, n. 70 


3393 Cong. Rec. 1978 (1947); Congressional Quarterly, 3:93, 1947. Senator Wiley said, on March 10, 
that “‘only one member of the Committee was opposed to the Resolution as it came from the 
Committee.”” 93 Cong. Rec. 1866, (1947). In the recorded votes on amendments to the joint 
resolutions offered in the Senate, on only two occasions did Republicans desert their party’s 
position. Five Republicans favored ratification by state conventions. Congressional Quarterly, 
3:93, 1947; 93 Cong. Rec. 1963 (1947). A substitute joint resolution offered in place of House 
Joint Resolution 27 by Senators William Langer (R., North Dakota) and Glen Taylor (D., Idaho) 
on March 12 received the votes of six Republicans and eight Democrats. Ibid, p. 1962. This 
proposal called for the ion of presidential candidates by a national primary and incorporated 
the Taft-Tydings limitation of tenure for the President. It was defeated by a vote of 66-14, 
with fifteen not voting. Ibid. 

% Ibid., pp. 872, 1978. The record of Democratic members of both houses is discussed more fully below. 

%5 Representatives Leo Allen (R., Illinois), ibid., p. 841; John Robsion i. Kentucky), ibid., p. 849; 
Karl Mundt (R., South Dakota), ibid., p. 848; Raymond Burke (R , Ohio), ibid., p. 859; James 
Dolliver (R., lowa), ibid., 861; and Senators Alexander Wiley (R., Wisconsin), ibid., p. 1680; 
Chapman Revercomb (R., ‘West Virginia), ibid., p. 1945. 


%6 Senator Wiley, ibid., p. 1680. 
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opportunity to set limits on the time an individual can serve as Chief 
Executive.”** 

The reply given by Democratic members was that “the people” 
“by a mere majority vote, have the opportunity of deciding every four 
years whether they want to terminate the services of the President if he 
stands for re-election.” ** “The people” had decided the whole question 
of presidential tenure on two separate occasions, 1940 and 1944.°®° Hence 
the proposed limitation would, if adopted, fasten a restriction upon “the 
people,” prohibiting them from retaining in office for more than two terms 
a president they desired.*® This, Senator Lucas thought, “really looks 
down the road toward dictatorship,” since, in an “atomic emergency” and 
forced to forego, because of this limitation, a leadership they preferred, 
“the people” might resort to extra-constitutional means to insure a con- 
tinuation of the leadership they wanted.*! In any event, the proposed 
amendment created a constitutional rigidity which later generations might 
find severely damaging.*? The proposed restriction, Democrats continued, 
instead of extending democratic government, moved backward.*? In a 
democratic society, “the man elected and the number of times he is 
elected or reelected comes under the heading of the people’s business.” ** 
This is all the more appropriate since the people are more to be trusted 
“than a politically minded Congress and some meek State legislatures.” ** 
How, asked Representative John Lyle, can the limitation which Congress 
and the state legislatures would fasten on the people by this joint resolu- 
tion be reconciled with “the supremacy of the people’? *¢ 

During this part of the debate, however, at least two legislators ex- 
pressed open distrust of “the people.” Representative Kenneth Keating 
declared that “the threat to our democratic processes from the abuses 
of autocracy and, therefore, the consummate evil in permitting complete 
freedom of choice to designate the same person for this office again and 
again transcends in importance and seriousness what I am also prepared 


37 Representative Leo Allen, ibid., p. 841. 


38 Minority view of Democratic Representatives Estes Kefauver (Tennessee), Frank Chelf (Kentucky), 
Fadjo Cravens (Arkansas), Thomas Lane (Massachusetts), Joseph Bryson (South Carolina), and 
Martin Gorski (Illinois), attached to the House Judiciary Committee’s Report. 


bad ee ee _ Lyle (D., Texas), 93 Cong. Rec. 854 (1947); and R. Ewing Thomason (D., Texas), 
ibi Pp ‘ 

“hae John Dingell, (D., re ibid., p. 856. See also remarks made by Senator Lister 
Hill (D., Alabama), ibid., p. 

41 Ibid., p. 1947. 

42 Representative John McCormack (D., Massachusetts), ibid., p. 843. 

43 Representative Adolph Sabath, ibid., p. 842 and Representative Frank Chelf, ibid., p. 851. 

44 Representative Frank Chelf, ibid., p. 851. 


45 Representative R. E. Thomason, ibid., p. 866. See also remarks made by Representative John Lyle, 
ibid., p. 854. 


46 Ibid. 
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to concede is an evil in limiting the freedom of choice of a free people.” 4 
In the Senate, Senator Millard Tydings observed that “the people ought 
to have the right to elect a man to two full terms, . . . and we ought not 
to deny them the right to elect a President for two full terms, but we 
eight to provide that a man cannot be elected President for more than 
two terms.” 48 

Democrats questioned the assertion that a “general public discussion” 
of the problem was in progress. Senator Lucas pointed to the lack of 
congressional mail on the subject, saying that he had received but “eight 
pieces of mail” about it.*® Senator Lister Hill insisted that there was “ 
demand from the people” for the proposal, as indicated by the fact that 
he had received “no letter, no telegram, no telephone call, not one word 
from anyone, about such a constitutional amendment.” °° Other Demo- 
crats echoed this sentiment.*? The tenor of the argument on this point 
suggests the presence of tacit agreement that, essentially, the controversy 
was the private concern of opposing party hierarchies. The tight party 
lines noted when votes were taken seem further to suggest this. 

The supporters of the resolution pointed to the danger to legislative 
supremacy posed by the breach of the two-term tradition. From the point 
of view of Congress, unlimited presidential tenure signified the end of an 
advantage traditionally enjoyed by the legislature. Escorted by broad 
tendencies toward centralization, both in governmental and in party af- 
fairs, this change assumed an ominous appearance. Congressional aware- 
ness of the issue is reflected in the debates which swirled around House 
Joint Resolution 27. 

Long tenure, it was urged, threatens separation of powers and the 
check and balance system.®? The executive could now make the legisla- 
ture a subservient instrument of his will.5* Consequently, with the eclipse 
of their chief protector, the legislature, the people are left exposed and 
alone before the dangers of unrestrained executive authority, since even 
47 (R., New York), ibid., pp. 865-66. ge yy R. E. Thomason answered the New York Congress- 

man, saying: “The real principle that lies back of this legislation,’ therefore, “is that it is 


sometimes necessary that Congress pass legislation like this in order to help the people save 
themselves,” ibid., p. 865. 


48 (D., Maryland), ibid., p. 1864. 

 Ibid., p. 1773. 

% Ibid., p. 1777. 

51 See, for example, statements made by Senators Alben Barkley (Kentucky), ibid., p. 1802, and Harley 
Kilgore (West Virginia), ibid., p. 1947. 

What Democrats did not say, however, wee hy at that time (january-March, 1947) a majority 
of the public appeared to favor a li tenure. A. I. P. O. poll, Louisville 
Courier-Journal, March 7, — In May, 1947, a) ‘percent of the public favored such a restriction, 
though among party members 79 percent of the Republicans favored it and only 43 percent of the 
Democrats supported this view. Ibid. 

52 Representative Louis Graham (R., Pennsylvania), 93 Cong. Rec. 84748 (1947). 

53 Representatives John Robsion (R., Kentucky), ibid., p. 850; Karl Mundt (R., South Dakota), ibid., 
p. 858; and Earl Michener (R., Michigan), ibid., p. 862; and Senators Herbert O’Conor (D., 
Maryland), ibid., p. 1780; W. Lee O’Daniel (D., Texas), ibid., p. 1794; and 7c Revercomb 
(R., West Virginia), ibid., p. 1945. See also the minority view exp by R ive 
Emanuel Celler (D., New York), attached to House Report No. 17. 
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the judiciary is threatened.** The guardianship of popular rights supplied 
by the states is likewise affected. 

On March 7 a joint resolution was offered in the Senate by Senator 
O’Daniel as a substitute for House Joint Resolution 27. It fixed the 
maximum tenure of all elected federal officers at six years and precluded 
re-election.** Devotion to the high principles announced in the debates 
above was demonstrated by the margin of defeat, 82-1 (twelve not vot- 
ing), it suffered.*? 

As was indicated above, the conflict generated by the impact of 
pressures enforcing centralization upon those directed toward decentral- 
ization and localism takes place within parties as well as between parties. 
Centralizing tendencies are stimulated by the presence of unlimited pres- 
idential tenure. It is to be expected, then, that the local-state-Congress 
party alliance, defenders of decentralization, would be excited into a 
renewed effort to neutralize, if possible to nullify, the advantage thus 
placed in the hands of the opposition. So, too, because of having experi- 
enced a sharper awareness of presidential party potentialities during recent 
years and thus made more sensitive to their insistent prodding, the con- 
duct of the Democrat party members, on this occasion, might be expected 
to expose this conflict to clearer view.** 

The rising chorus of intra-party opposition to national party leader- 
ship, as it is related to the question of presidential tenure, began as early 
as 1939.°° Appearing before a Senate subcommittee in 1940, Thomas J. 
Coolidge pointed out that President and Congress had not remained sep- 
arate, as originally intended by the Constitution’s makers, because the 
President had become the leader of his party.®° “A tremendous power,” 
Coolidge reminded the senators, “is put in his hands over local and 


54 Representatives John O’Hara (R., Minnesota), 93 Cong. Rec. me Bg pe Robsion (R., Kentucky), 
ibid., p. 850; and Louis Graham (R., Pennsylvania), ibid., . 8474) 


55 Senator John Overton (D., Louisiana), ibid., p. 1861. 


56Sen. J. Res. 18, ibid., p. 1794. See also remarks made by Democratic Senators Lucas, ibid., p. 1774; 
Kilgore, ibid., and Pepper, ibid., p. 1922. 

57 Senator O’Daniel himself was the lone supporter of his measure. Ibid., p. 1963. The same Senator 
had introduced this same proposal on October 14, 1943 (Sen. J. Res. 86, 89 Cong. Rec. 8297), on 
January 22, 1945 (Sen. J. Res. 21, 91 Cong. Rec. 370), and again on January 8, 1947 (Sen. J. 
Res. 18, 93 Cong. Rec. 166). Ibid., p. 1794. See also Terms of the President of the United States, 
Hearings before a Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on the Judiciary, 79th Cong., Ist Sess., 
September 27, 1945 (Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1945). 


58 The authors are fully aware that some Democrats may have supported some form of limitation on 
presidential tenure because of: (1) personal antagonism to Roosevelt, (2) bitterness engendered by 
facets of the New Deal, or (3) some combination of these. The presence of such factors, it is felt, 
does not materially alter the major thesis. 


5°On January 4, 1939, Senator Edward R. Burke (D., Nebraska) introduced Senate Fao Resolution 15, 
aimed at limiting presidential tenure to six years. See Third Term for Presidents of the United 
States, Hearings before a Subcommittee of the Senate oo. on the Judiciary, 76th 
3rd Sess., September 4-October 30, 1940 ‘dean: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1940), p 

James A. Farley, no doubt unintentionally, gave local and state party managers a fad 
taste of what national party direction implied, when successful efforts were made by the national 
Party organization, in 1932, to create an independent filament of loyalty that stretched directly 
from the precinct to the national party leaders. Behind the Ballots (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1938), pp. 159-60. 

® Third Term for Presidents of the United States, op. cit., pp. 3 ff. Coolidge, for six years Under- 
Secretary of the Treasury in Franklin Roosevelt’s administration, favored the imposition of a 
limitation on presidential tenure. 
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national elected Representatives who desire funds for their districts and 
even over their ability to be reelected. In addition millions of men receive 
their livelihood at the hands of Presidential appointees.” Former Indiana 
Congressman S. B. Pettengill supported this appraisal,®' as did other 
political leaders and former officeholders.*®* 

On June 3, 1943, Senator Josiah Bailey ** introduced another such 
joint resolution, a move intended, it was said, to discourage President 
Roosevelt from seeking a fourth term.® 

A hail of these proposals appeared in Congress following the 1944 
election. These were the occasion for the second and last public hearings 
held on the subject prior to the passage of House Joint Resolution 27.® 
A procession of senators appeared before the subcommittee which con- 
ducted this hearing.** Each expressed the belief that presidential control 
of patronage accruing from long tenure threatened to dislocate local-state- 
Congress party control.*? Senator Morse did not want to see, in the 
Republican party, “the party organization that is bound to develop around 
a man continuing for more than two terms.” ® The discipline applied 
to Congress which such national party control implied, in regard to both 
policy direction and elections, did not escape their attention.® 

Thus, by the time the battle over presidential tenure was renewed 
again in the 80th Congress, the intra-party differences were sharply de- 
fined. The positions taken by members of the House Judiciary Committee 


reflect these. The Committee was composed of fifteen Republicans and 
twelve Democrats. While there is no evidence to indicate that a single 
Republican opposed House Joint Resolution 27 while it was being con- 
sidered in committee, at least five of the twelve Democrat members 


*\Ibid., pp. 35 ff. Pettengill, a Democrat and member of Congress from 1931 to 1938, voluntarily 
retired from Congress in 1938. 


Ibid. The list of these includes: John W. Davis, Democratic candidate for President in 1925, ibid., 
pp. 145 ff.; Vance McCormick, Chairman of the Democratic National Committee during Wilson’s 
administration, ibid., pp. 155 ff.; Lawrence E. Nelson, State Senator in the Utah legislature, ibid., 
pp. 222 ff.; George C. Perry, former Governor of Virginia (1934-38), ibid., pp. 277 ff.; and Mrs. 
Mabel West, President, Alabama Women’s Democratic Clubs, ibid., pp. 113 ff. 

It should be noted, also, that Vance McCormick, while Chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee in 1918, showed strong opposition to the party leadership exerted by President Wilson 
in the congressional elections held that year. Josephus Daniels, The Wilson Era (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1946), p. 307. 

®(D., North Carolina). 

* Arthur Krock in the New York Times, June 4, 1943. 


® Terms of the President of the United States, op. cit. The Senate sub-committee held a one-day hearing 
to consider Senate Joint Resolutions 1, 10, 12, 21, and 82, all directed to the same end, i.e., 
limiting presidential tenure. 

Heard by the subcommittee on September 27, 1945, were Senators Hugh Butler (R., Nebraska), 
W. Lee O’Daniel (D., Texas), Arthur Capper (R., Kansas), and Wayne Morse (R., Oregon), ibid. 

® On this point, see Schattschneider, op. cit., pp. 136-37. 

* Terms of the President of the United States, op. cit., p. 14. For an earlier expression of this notion, 
see Walter Lippmann, “A Useful Tradition,’’ Forum, Vol. 78 (1927), p. 171. 


® Senators O’Daniel, Capper, and Butler saw this implication clearly. Terms of the President of the 
United States, op. cit., pp. 7, 11-12, 5. 
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supported it.”° This conflict was further exposed by the appearance of 
three separate minority views attached to the Committee’s Report.7* Two 
of these proposed the application of an extreme restriction on presidential 
tenure. The third opposed any limitation. These three expressions merit 
closer examination. 

The first of the minority views was written by Representative Cel- 
ler.*2 Those for whom he spoke took the position that “if there is to be 
any change in Presidential tenure it should be in the nature of a six-year 
term, with no right of reelection. . . .” The reasons given for this recom- 
mendation are interesting, namely, that: 

If there is no possibility for reelection there is no need to canvass for delegates 
at the national convention, no need to placate certain sections of the country that may 


be hostile, no need to suggest legislation that might mean the garnering of additional 
votes that would be useful at the national convention. 


The second minority view proposed dropping the same noose around 
presidential tenure, since “the fixing of the tenure of the President . . . at 
one term of six years would eliminate, as far as it is possible so to do, 
political considerations from the execution of office.” 7° 

The advantages given to local-state-Congress party control by hob- 
bling the President with one six-year term and prohibiting re-election 
are obvious. The presidency is thereby made politically impotent. Un- 
diluted congressional control of policy-making is guaranteed. The long- 
practiced custom of parceling out patronage to decentralized and undis- 
ciplined local party claimants is protected. Management of nominating 
conventions remains in their hands, intact. 

The third minority view expressed opposition to both the majority 
and the two minority attitudes.7* The six supporters of this last position 
could not “subscribe to the idea that anything has occurred which justifies 
the belief that the restrictions upon the rights of the people are neces- 
sary.” “What,” they asked, “have the American people done to justify 
this restriction being placed upon the democratic process? . . . By this 
amendment we say quite frankly that the people of this great Nation 
7% This figure was obtained in the following manner: In the minority view signed by Representatives 

Hobbs and Gossett the statement is made that “‘some twenty of us feel that we may safely amend 

the Constitution so as to limit the tenure of any future President.’’ It seems probable, then, that at 

least five Democrats must have been included in these twenty, particularly in view of the fact 
that six of the Committee’s Democratic members signed a separate minority view. Furthermore, 
no Republican spoke against the joint resolution in debate or voted against it on final passage. 


Thus only one Democrat member of the entire committee is unaccounted for. H. R. Misc. Rep. 


No. 17, 80th Cong., Ist Sess., I (1947). 
71 Ibid. 
72(D., New York). Who stood with Celler in support of his position could not be determined. 


73 Italics supplied. The minority members who signed this report were Democrat Representatives Sam 
Hobbs (Alabama) and Ed Gossett (Texas). They favored substituting House Joint Resolution 25, 
the so-called “‘Dirksen Resolution,’’ for House Joint Resolution 27. 

™ This third view was signed by Democratic Representatives Estes Kefauver (Tennessee), Fadjo Cravens 
(Arkansas), Frank Chelf (Kentucky), Thomas Lane (Massachusetts), Joseph Bryson (South 
Carolina), and Martin Gorski (Illinois). 
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have not sufficient intelligence or judgment to know their own minds, 
cannot think for themselves, and, as a result we must, therefore, place 
them in a strait-jacket.” 

When House Joint Resolution 27 was voted on in the House on 
February 6, forty-seven Democrats deserted their party to support the 
measure.’> This number indicates that the Democratic deviation of nearly 
50 per cent found in committee dwindled to 25 per cent of the party’s 
total House strength when the concealing obscurity of the committee- 
room was removed. 

On the Senate side, the outlines of the intra-party rivalry are less 
distinct. We do have, however, the word of committee Chairman Wiley 
that after the Judiciary Committee accepted Amendment No. 2,’* only 
one member of the Committee opposed the joint resolution as it was 
reported.”7 We know, too, that on every recorded vote on amendments, 
with two exceptions,’® Republican ranks held firm.*® No minority views 
were attached to the Senate Committee’s Report. The vote on final pass- 
age shows that thirteen Democrats (approximately 25 percent) joined the 
Republicans, not one of whom bolted his party.*° This is not to say that 
the Republican party in Congress did not feel the thrust of intra-party 
tensions in this matter. It is to say, however, that the requirements of 
newly acquired power in the legislature, reinforced by the historically 
conservative party position, did not permit its membership, at that time, 
the luxury of openly-expressed dissensions:** 

The process of ratification carried on during the next four years ex- 
hibits strong political overtones. In March, 1947, when the joint resolution 
was submitted to the states, twenty-seven State legislatures were in session 
or thereafter convened. Of these, eighteen ratified the amendment.*? The 
fortunes of the Democrats were declining in the early part of 1947.8* The 
next year, one in which Democrats elected a president and a congressional 
majority, only three states ratified the amendment.** During the two 
75.93 Cong. Rec. 872 (1947); Congressional Quarterly, 3:93, 1947. Democratic support for the joint resolu- 

tion came from members representing Alabama, California, Florida, Georgia, Arkansas, Colorado, 


Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Mississippi, Missouri, New Jersey, North Carolina, 
uth Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia. 


76 Sen .Misc. Rep. No. 34, 80th Cong., Ist Sess., I (1947). 

7793 Cong. Rec. 1866 (1947). 

78 Supra., p. 475, n. 33. 

 Supra., p. 475. 

5°93 Cong. Rec. 2392 (1947); Congressional Quarterly, 3:93, 1947. All of the rebel Democrats in this 


instance were from Southern States with the exception of Senators Edwin Johnson (Colorado) 
and Patrick McCarran (Nevada). 


51 See, however, remarks made in the House of Representatives by Karl Mundt, 93 Cong. Rec. 858 (1947); 
Everett Dirksen, ibid., p. ; and Earl Michener, ibid., p. 862; and in the Senate by Senators 
Alexander Wiley, ibid., p. 1680; and Chapman Revercomb, ibid., p. 1945. 


%° These eighteen were: Maine, Michigan, Iowa, Kansas, New Hampshire, Oregon, Illinois, Delaware, 
Vermont, California, New Jersey, Wisconsin, Ohio, Colorado, Pennsylvania, Nebraska, Missouri 
and Connecticut. 

83 A. I. P. O. poll published in the Louisville Courier-Journal, March 14, 1951. 


“New York, Virginia and Mississippi — states in which the Democrats failed to get a presidential 
majority (New York and Mississippi) or met exceptionally strong oppostion (Virginia). 
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years which followed only the Dakotas (1949) and Louisiana (1950) 
ratified it. Then, early in 1951, reflecting the Republican upsurge shown 
in the congressional elections of the previous November, twelve states, in 
quick succession, ratified the amendment.*® 

Attaching this provision to the federal Constitution added one more 
chapter to the history of the search for effective national political leader- 
ship. It opened another episode. The conflict of interests searching for 
satisfying representation continues. The urgent necessity to co-ordinate 
the institutional means for expressing these political energies is increasing. 
The drive to perfect a political instrument by which the States, Congress, 
and the Executive can be directed toward achieving national objectives 
has been slowed, temporarily, by the addition of the Amendment. Parties 
are the raw material from which such an instrument must be fashioned 
in democratic societies. And, in the continuing process of evolving means 
by which effective national leadership may be expressed, what are per- 
ceived to be constitutional barriers at one point, designed to fit a given 
purpose, may well become, at anether point in the future, agents of 
change in unexpected directions. 

An observation made by Henry Jones Ford in 1898, and still applic- 
able, is that: 

American politics are in a transition state. Throes of change rack the state with 
pain in every limb and evoke continual groans. . . . The agencies which have carried 
on the process of change will continue to do so, in spite of all outcry and remonstrance, 
until the democratic type of government is perfected.” 

The Twenty-second Amendment is such an “outcry,” such a “re- 
monstrance.” 


85 Indiana, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Wyoming, Arkansas, Georgia, Tennessee, Texas, North 
rolina, Utah, and Nevada. 


86 Ford, op. cit., pp. 215-16. 
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I 
T= DECLINE OF governmental power and the rise of business 


strength were suspiciously concurrent. Governmental powers may 

have declined from a certain popular distrust of government. But 
this distrust was alertly taken advantage of by business enterprise. So far 
as what happened could be described as the decline of government, the 
explanation for it could be found in the nature of the institutions we, or 
our forefathers, had more or less deliberately chosen. There was, for 
instance, the involved system of checks and balances, delicate and almost 
incredibly accurate, yet for all that with a slight original bias, an over- 
weighting, which favored the Senate, and which senatorial aggression 
made more notable as time passed. It was not only political mechanisms 
which spilled power out of government and into private hands, but other 
social institutions, too. Laissez faire had its own peculiar nature. By 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s time, Americans had forgot to regard that system 
as alternate to anything else, but looked on it as inevitable and as perma- 
nent as the hills; yet it was inconsistent with much of the Constitution. 
Business checked the aggression of government, largely through the use of 
the Senate, but sometimes by using the House as well. It sometimes seemed 
that numerous legislators considered it their duty to deliver government 
to special interests. 

As a doctrine, laissez faire was French in origin. Dr. Quesnay and 
the Physiocrats — among them a certain Pierre S. Du Pont de Nemours 
who invented the name “Physiocrats” — were part of that eighteenth cen- 
tury which had been so characteristically rational. They seemed to have 
combined the vinegar of Voltaire, the oil of Rousseau, and something 
reminiscent of the Deists; they had accepted the theory of natural rights 
and of social contract, but judged that the self-interest of free men would 
result in an automatic self-governing regime. This clockwork economy re- 
required as its most important condition for success that governmental and 
other interferences should be reduced to a minimum. Property, of course, 
was sacred: this followed from the belief in the natural possession by each 
citizen of the fruits of his labor. The whole worked out into an elaborate 
conception of enlightened selfishness. That was the best guide, they had 
said, not only for the direction of labor but also for buying and selling, 
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so that, in the long run, no better principles of public policy could be 
devised than the “policeman” principle which intended to insure fairness 
by repressing undue advantages whenever they might arise. 

It can be seen how such a theory, combined with the equalitarian 
dogma which underlay popular sovereignty, might have been useful in an 
age which was preparing to revolt from mercantilism, as well as from 
absolute monarchy. A natural equality among the people was the perfect 
antithesis of divine right for kings. Because of its usefulness it had been 
overworked, of course. It had exaggerated the vices of the going system of 
governmental control, though in such an age of corruption and of frozen 
bureaucracy this might seem difficult to do; and it had likewise over- 
praised the virtues of freedom from control, representing them as prelim- 
inaries to something like Utopia. These overstatements of the Physiocrats 
had been, as one writer remarks, “a necessary incident of their connection 
with the revolutionary movement, of which they really formed one wing.”? 
Their influence was of an indirect sort. The French public heard very 
little about them; but they influenced many of the leaders who were later 
to take part in France’s revolution. These leaders noted mostly the politi- 
cal implications — that the idea of equality could underlie a beneficent 
government and that the elimination of bureaucratic controls would have 
a healthful effect on economic activity. Government interference had been 
definitely fixed in most minds as an evil to be eradicated where it existed, 
and to be avoided where it threatened.” 

The influence on American institutions of this way of thinking had 
been a profound one, but it had come about in devious ways. No one 
would suspect George Washington of agreeing with what certainly would 
have seemed to him equalitarian nonsense; and he represented a typical, 
if somewhat enlarged, portrait of the country gentleman among the 
Fathers. The author of the Connecticut Compromise might shrewdly 
have discerned the practical effects of such a theory, just as had the Scot, 
Adam Smith; but the one person of the age (besides the aged Franklin) 
who by intellect and sympathy might have seen the possibilities of a physi- 
ocracy was Jefferson; and Jefferson had not participated in the writing of 
the Constitution. That document had escaped any direct influence of this 
sort. But the point has been made earlier in this series that the Constitu- 


1 The Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th ed., Vol. XXI, p. 549. 


2 The doctrine of the Physiocrats was that social and economic phenomena occurred in obedience to 
xed laws of “‘coexistence and succession.’’ This was one of the early attempts, of which there were 
to be many more in the following century Meee law” of wages, Malthusian “law,” “law’’ of 
supply and demand, etc., all belonging to classical doctrine) to carry over into the social field 
those methods which had been so fruitful in natural science. Veblen called economics a “‘taxo- 
nomic”’ science; and it can be seen that there was little more than name-significance in most of 
the borrowings. To call a theory a “law” does not make it one, however elaborate the literary 
buttressing may be. The economists were in part trying to justify, with the most respectable 
apparatus at hand, the profit-making activities of the time. This came later, of course; the 
ysiocrats were interested largely in demonstrating the superiority of agriculture as a natural 
occupation. For a lively account, consult Charles Gide and Charles Rist, History of Economic 
Doctrines (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., various editions). 
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tion merely launched a controversy; it did not settle one. Jefferson had 
become President before long; and, ever since, laissez faire had been ascend- 
ant as a definition of government-business relations. Jefferson had got 
his indoctrination at the fountainhead in Europe; most others had got 
it at second hand, for Smith had not directly influenced the conferees at 
Philadelphia. Once their generation had gone, Smith’s influence had be- 
come pervasive — he had furnished the rationale for the retirement from 
mercantilism and the shift to laissez faire. 

This, and the fact that most American economists were to echo Smith 
and his successors, Ricardo, Mill, and Marshall, did not account for the 
fixing of a kind of relationship between government and business which 
the Constitution had not contemplated. The fact that Chief Justice Mar- 
shall had been a nationalist had not helped in the transition of the Con- 
stitution to a laissez faire document. The Supreme Court under Taney, 
with his states’ rights bias, had begun that juggling back and forth which 
had created the No-Man’s land in which business had prospered greatly. 
Taft, when he had been chief justice, had sought to end the whole contro- 
versy with his ringing declaration of business immunities, at which time 
an observer might have been justified in assuming that settlement had at 
last been reached. It had not. The war powers of the government, as- 
sumed in 1917, had seemed to reopen the argument. The Court, however, 
blandly made exception in a “controlling emergency,” and the basic ques- 
tion was evaded. But the depression following 1929 and the failure of 
the “policeman” government to meet its exigencies, really did reopen the 
whole controversy. From that time on, it was clear to anyone not com- 
mitted to orthodoxy what the settlement was to be; the government was 
going to be given power to regulate business. That was the trend. But 
there were many closed doors on the way down that corridor. It was to 
be President Roosevelt’s fate to have to find the keys which would open 
some of them; and, even then, regulation and effective control would not 
be found to be synonymous. 


II 


The constitutional lacunae into which definitions of the government’s 
powers over business would have fitted so gracefully could not be filled. 
Amendment in favor of laissez faire would have been an extension of the 
Bill of Rights which would have betrayed other rights implied in it; 
amendment in the other direction would have violated a mode of thinking 
which was so buttressed in respectability, progress, and prosperity as to 
be invulnerable to attack. Nothing could, in consequence, be done by way 
of constitutional amendment. No dissenting opinion ever caused more 
surprised comment, perhaps, than that one of Justice Holmes in which he 
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gave it as his opinion that “the Constitution did not enact Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s Social Statics.” This showed that Justice Holmes, at least, real- 
ized that principles unheard of by its authors might not be sought in the 
document; but he was not naive enough to think this very important. 
Spencer’s Social Statics had been an extremely unfortunate statement of 
laissez faire — unfortunate because the doctrine was there carried to its 
logical conclusion, after which everyone could see where it led. It multi- 
plied dissenters because there were so many who now knew why they 
disliked what was going on. These were intellectuals, however, and there 
were not really very many of them. Most people were more fortunate 
than the justices, who had to risk either their reputations as scholars or 
their duty to American business. Men of affairs, even statesmen, ran no 
such risks. They operated on the going theory, not on what the Fore- 
fathers might have meant. 

As a matter of fact, men of affairs were seldom troubled about theo- 
retical commitments. They behaved as it seemed to them practical to be- 
have; justification could be made afterwards by lawyers, economists, and 
others. To these servants they were generous, which was perhaps a weak- 
ness, but nevertheless characteristic. The lack of theoretical orientation 
was not always realized — not even by businessmen themselves. This was 
because they had a ready rigamarole which passed for theory. “You can’t 
get away from human nature,” “the law of supply and demand can’t be 
” “competition is the life of 
trade,” “we are all working for the same things,” “duty to stockholders” — 
these were items in a whole system of cant phrases which were called up 
automatically whenever it seemed convenient, just as form letters might 
be adapted to their occasions. The businessman who had really considered 
the theoretical basis for his decisions was relatively rare, so easy was it 
for activity of a pleasant and routine sort to consume working time, and 
so difficult was it to secure the detachment and leisure necessary for think- 
ing — quite aside from the interest any businessman would have in 
avoidance. 

The abdication of responsibility, the growth of luxury and smoothness 
in business services to the exclusion of thought and consideration, were 
very significant. Technology transformed industry; but business tended 
fundamentally to stand still. The advance to greater competence in the 
administration of industrial functions was hampered by an offsetting tend- 
ency to become soft and protective. In an age of great change this 
tendency was obstructive. As prosperity piled up, the means were avail- 
able for the support of “yes men,” satellites who would justify rather than 
criticize or disturb; and the resulting sloth and lethargy had, by 1929, all 
but overcome the momentum furnished by technology. There could be no 
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greater contrast than that which existed between the management engineer 
and the businessman of that time — unless it might be the contrast be- 
tween that businessman and his predecessors. Whatever may have been 
the circumstances favoring enterprise, the contemporary generation was 
slow to take advantage of them; it had become too routinized and too 
lazy. At the same time, self-esteem had expanded enormously, and this 
made the tragedy of the onrushing depression much more poignant than 
it need have been. As the floods rose which were to engulf them, finan- 
ciers and the directors of big business stumbled through their city canyons 
with grey, frightened faces, mouthing rote phrases out of which all 
comfort had gone. 

This was the strange drowned end of a process which, during the 
years of its apogee, had seemed to tend toward something quite different. 
Adam Smith was the first of the “yes men,” perhaps; but what he praised 
was at least an active managerial regime. Scotland then was freely breed- 
ing accountants and engineers who were to contribute mightily to the im- 
provement of business administration throughout the world. The Wealth 
of Nations was their justification; but they were a different race from the 
financiers of the American 1920’s. It was to become something of a fashion 
to contrast the older generation of businessmen with the later weaklings 
who let their world crumble in upon them. In journalistic retrospect, 
nineteenth century captains of industry had taken on something of heroic 
stature. Hill, Harriman, Morgan, Gould, Fiske, Archbold, Whitney, Rocke- 
feller, Carnegie — it was a roll of names in which Americans took pathetic 
pride.* It was, we said, at least a race of giants. Perhaps it was; but their 
times had favored speculative genius. There had been no corporate, 
income, or inheritance taxes in those days; and fortunes had piled up as 
income rolled in. Within a lifetime these men could buy a good deal of 
the earth and do with it what they pleased. They had, in fact, gutted a 
continent, filled their pockets, and thrown residual dollars to hospitals, 
libraries, and universities. There had been no large, long-standing army of 
the unemployed for whose support their millions had had to be sweated 
down. For the most part the empty land had taken care of that, so long 
as there was empty land. Even this escape had been stretched too far. 
Homesteading in the fifteen hundred or two thousand miles to the east 
of the Sierras and Cascades had been only a temporary expedient for the 
disposal of surplus workers.‘ Billions of dollars would in later days have 
to be deducted from the national income to support them there. If home- 
steading had been stopped at the one hundredth meridian, the nation 


3Cf., Matthew Josephson, The Robber Barons; The Great American Capitalists, 1861-1901 (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1936). 


* And py that considerably exaggerated in the usual conception as Henry Nash Smith shows in Virgin 


nd: The American West as Symbol and Myth (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1950), 
Chap. XVIII. 
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might have been far ahead on balance; but that would have meant that 
the giants, rather than their sons and successors, would have had to face 
up to the problems they were creating. If they had had to do that, they 
would look less like supermen to later generations. But no dust storm 
could reach Andrew Carnegie in his Scottish castle. Westchester never 
shared drought with homesteaders in the short-grass country. On Long 
Island the beaches bloomed with well-fed sons and daughters. The golf- 
courses of Winnetka and Philadelphia’s Main Line were green enough 
always under their artificial rain. Even in Dutchess County the woes of 
hard-pressed farmers were largely academic. 

America’s growing up, in a collective sense, was postponed abnormally 
by the open West to which men were drawn by opportunities, real or imag- 
ined; or to which it was generally conceived they might escape if they 
wanted. It was not literally the unemployed who had settled the Great 
Plains, built the villages and cities, and carried through the enormous 
work of fitting out the country with the appurtenances of civilization. 
There were qualifications to be made to such a statement, more than 
was realized by a public grown used to the glorification of cattlemen and to 
a vicarious enjoyment of the great open spaces. Numbers of them got to 
the West, not by the heroic piloting of a covered wagon, but by being 
taken in railroad harvest gangs or in other even less adventurous ways. 
In many of the dust-ridden little towns of Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, 
or Texas, there were by 1929 electric power lines, sewers, telephones, and 
central schools; there was good drinking water; many streets were hard-sur- 
faced as part of a national highway system. All this had not been done 
without the expenditure of vast capital and the efforts of many workers, 
but it had not been done by discouraged and beaten men. Those who had 
gone West had been by and large the best America had. 

The steady soaking up of population which went on for seven or 
eight decades may have prevented the development in America of the 
crisis which Great Britain, whose empty lands were overseas and so_not 
readily available, had had to meet in the early years of the twentieth 
century, which Germany and Sweden had met even earlier, and which 
had been postponed in Italy and France because population had never, 
in such numbers, piled up in their cities. 

But if the open American West delayed the rising of a surplus of 
labor, it did no more than delay it. When the crisis came, it was to be 
made worse because of certain contributions to it which the West would 
make. Its people would be highly individualistic, they would have equal 
representation in the Senate with the far larger populations of the Eastern 
states, and they would need more public assistance — far more per capita 
—than the East. Individualism in the West would show its importance 
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in the intransigeance of Senators Nye, Wheeler, Burke, King, and others 
who would go about shouting “dictatorship” at the merest mention of col- 
lective action. This would be offset, in a way, by the ability to work in 
harness of such others as Thomas, Costigan, Hatch, Cutting and La Fol- 
lette. These last could be set down on balance as Roosevelt-progressive. 
But even they would yield to his leadership with characteristic reluctance, 
going their own way whenever it suited their purposes. 

That the West was individualistic meant specifically that it was full 
of hopeful small capitalists. They were owners-operators of farms; they 
operated gasoline stations, grocery stores, and grain elevators; they owned 
banks. They hoped to add more land to what they already had, to have 
bigger gasoline stations, or to enlarge their banks. By 1929, of course, 
their chances of realizing these hopes were disappearing. Clothing, gro- 
ceries, tires, shoes, farm machinery — trades and occupations dealing with 
all these were being invaded by merchandise chains or by manufacturers 
through dealer contracts. Farmers were becoming tenants, or were finding 
their properties so heavily mortgaged that it amounted to the same thing. 
But these Western individualists were no more distinguished than the 
rest of the people for the recognition of facts. The reality of independence 
escaped them; but they clung to its appearance as long as they could. 
None faced the logic of collective need; none had less faith in capitalism, 
competition, or the Protestant ethic. Most preserved, out of all reason, a 
heartbreaking confidence in their ability to rise again by getting the best 
of one another.® 

The West made another negative contribution by staging a land- 
exhaustion and drought crisis of its own during the depression years. 
While the dust storms of the 1930’s were blowing, many a family rolled 
westward from the Dakotas or the Southwest toward California in a 
broken down automobile, piled with a pitiful remnant of obsolete house- 
hold goods, “blown out, burnt out, tractored out,” with no future except 
ditch-side encampments and casual harvest jobs. The short-grass country 
could be fat with promise in years of rain; but there were many years 
when rain did not come. The average rainfall would not support a farm- 
ing population; and even the average could not be counted on, for there 
were cycles of dryness which might run for a decade or more. The depres- 
sion years found the short grass country headed into such a trough in the 
cycle that relief funds were always insufficient to keep life in a beset popu- 
lation — even though within a few years enough was spent to have bought 
all the land and to have moved all the people. Western individualism 
would not permit any such solution as government purchase of the land 
and resettlement of its population. It found no objection, however, to year 


5 Cf. a full discussion of the myth of the West and its social effects in Virgin Land, op. cit., passim. 
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after year of subsidy for this suicidal agriculture, and for extension of our 
commitment to civilization in the Great Plains by way of public works 
which would ever after be a burden to public budgets if they were to be 
kept in running order. 

The function of the West in the rise of business was thus a double 
one. It perpetuated beyond all reason the individualism of small people 
who had nothing real to gain from it, to the profit of large businessmen 
who had plenty to gain from the myth of free enterprise; and it furnished 
a Promised Land to which so great a hegira was made, or was supposed 
to have been made, that the real surplus of labor remained undisclosed 
until the third decade of the twentieth century. Besides this, of course, 
it served the same functions as did all undeveloped regions of the world: 
it was a source of raw materials and a market for goods. So far as raw 
materials were concerned, Idaho and Colorado, for instance, were treated 
exactly like Mexico or Peru. The “natives” got nothing except the lowest 
wages for which they could be persuaded to work; the profits flowed to 
New York and reappeared as New England colleges, old masters, cham- 
pagne parties on Broadway, or a few extra vice-presidents with lordly 
suites in skyscrapers. As to the market function, so far as possible Eastern 
capital monopolized that by chain merchandising. The hitch in the arrange- 
ment would have been obvious under a collective system; but under the 
prevailing individualistic one it was not noticed until too late. Markets 
with no purchasing power are illusory ones. Business had packed off to the 
West its potential unemployment problem. The people, settling on lands 
which would not yield a permanent living, soon demanded support from 
the public treasury. This was to be illogically withheld until the New 
Deal should reverse Mr. Hoover, but then it would be provided generously. 
It would have to come either from taxes which business must pay, or from 
the hidden capital levy involved in an impaired currency and inflation 
of prices. Thus at last the social accounts would be balanced, but at long 
last and with much invective for an administration which, after all, would 
be only the instrument of social bookkeeping. 

Meanwhile, in the decades while the bill was running up, all un- 
known to those by whom it would have to be paid, the fruits of deficit 
were enjoyed in the West. But if development funds came from the East, 
dividends and speculative profits went back there and were largely squan- 
dered, or, what was almost as bad, invested in the equipment to produce 
goods an impoverished people would be unable to buy. The West, even 
when radical and progressive movements swept across the prairies, never 
ceased to be individualistic. Even the state enterprises of North Dakota, 
which the Non-Partisan League left as it receded from the political scene, 
had been intended as instruments for furthering the prosperity of indi- 
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vidual farmers. Nonpartisanism, regarded as frighteningly radical in the 
East, never contemplated socialization in the West, except for those ser- 
vices the farmers needed. It was so seriously truncated as a system as to 
have no possibility of survival. 


III 


Being embodied in the Bill of Rights, and living in the hearts of 
homesteader, shopkeeper, and small manufacturer, the tradition of indi- 
vidual liberty gradually transferred itself from political to economic mat- 
ters. At the New Deal’s beginning, it was taken for granted that the first 
ten Amendments applied to the United States Steel Corporation or the 
General Motors Corporation as much as—or perhaps more than — to 
any individual. The liberty which had been so precious an item in the 
English heritage was demanded equally by the largest corporations, and 
made enforceable by the courts, too. There was a change coming, of 
course. A tradition of this kind could be greatly stretched with a people 
tolerant of economic vagaries. There would come a time, however, when 
the absurdity of the situation would occur to everyone at once, and a 
demand would arise to search backward for the purpose of discovering 
where the stretching had begun, and to demand a new interpretation 
altogether. Something like this was one of the more vague, less under- 
stood phenomena of the developing depression. It resulted in endless 
charges by newspaper publishers that the administration deliberately 
sought to “destroy confidence.” It was true that confidence of several sorts 
was lacking; but what was meant by the newspapers was the confidence of 
business that it would be treated as it had been up to 1929 — that it might 
be reassured concerning its “liberties.” An indictment of the administra- 
tion which carried great weight in middle-class minds was the unwilling- 
ness of corporations to undertake new ventures or to expand old ones so 
long as such indicative measures as the undistributed profits tax or the 
corporate gains tax were part of the New Deal apparatus. It was charged 
that this unwillingness proved that the profit system was being destroyed. 

It was never an intention of President Roosevelt to destroy confidence; 
but if confidence depended on willingness to acquiesce in all the practices 
of business, he may sometimes have felt and even said, privately, that the 
price asked was too high, and such suggestions, however cautious, get 
around. In 1933, there had emerged no specific hint of tolerance and 
lacking that the business community judged that it was to be treated with 
uniform intolerance. It was this judgment which resulted in the formation 
of the Liberty League: its most faithful supporters were the du Pont 
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family, and its political darling was the same Alfred E. Smith who had 
posed so successfully as a friend of the people until his public choice of 
masters was forced. 

In the minds of the small businessmen and of farmer-owners there 
had been no change. Liberty for them was one with liberty for corporate 
business. The transfer and maintenance of the liberty concept had aided 
immensely in the rise of business at the expense of government. This was 
perhaps too obvious to dwell on. However, in 1933, there were those who 
found it useful to recall the content of these liberties, since the mere 
mention of some of them revealed that they depended on governmental 
interference: liberty of access to and the disposal of natural resources — 
soil, water, timber, minerals, and electric power; the liberty also, without 
restriction of any account, to make goods and provide services, and, as an 
incident to these activities, to establish conditions of work, rates of income, 
and the geographic assignments of most Americans; there was the liberty, 
also, to buy, sell, and use property of all sorts, and to rely on government 
for the enforcement of contracts; and the liberty, further, to create for 
profit the national medium of exchange and the loan funds for the expan- 
sion of enterprise. 

Yet in spite of the impossibility of having these liberties without gov- 
ernmental supervision, most Americans lacked a realization that this was 
so. They regarded rights as possessing their original meaning — as being 
not conferred by society or government but as being naturally possessed 
by individuals. This feeling was not modified by the knowledge that the 
Bill of Rights had not been part of the original Constitution. That public 
clamor had been necessary to its incorporation was a forgotten fact. 

The pioneer who went westward into Tennessee or Ohio and took 
land, easily extended his own activities as he pleased from farming and 
hunting to storekeeping, barging, express-riding, forest cutting, mining, 
simple manufacturing, or moneylending. No one else, certainly not a 
vague “society,” had a recognized control over his activities. Farming and 
hunting developed wasteful aspects which needed check; storekeeping 
became chain merchandizing; barging, hauling, and express-riding became 
common carriage and communication; lumbering and mining became cor- 
porate enterprise of imperial size; and moneylending became a vast system 
of national scope. Just when in each case there was a change in kind 
resulting from change in degree, it was impossible to say. But at some 
stage in the national development of each of these activities there was 
created a public interest, sometimes just sufficient to furnish a platform for 
the agitation of a minority of the injured, but sufficient at other times to 
create a formidable demand for regulation. No one of them was by its 
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nature exempt from the claim that public right in it was superior to private 
right. Everyone had been touched, even before 1933, by social control of 
one sort or another. We were not sufficiently a logical or a generalizing 
people to see the implications of this trend. With apparent inevitability, 
our activities were being reduced to collective definition and control in 
every field, but we had not recognized it or accepted the implication. We 
were still tuned to the life of the pioneer. 

The kind of regulation or control which might be imposed was, there- 
fore, not determined by any rule. Even its source was uncertain. Much 
more of it was quasi-public (voluntarily policed) than governmental. In 
part this confusion could be traced to those compromises at Philadelphia 
in which the so-called Virginia group had failed in the effort to establish 
direct relations between the people and the national government. The 
implications of federalism in an economically interdependent national 
state had never been thoroughly explored, and this problem of regulation 
was one of the more superficially considered. A national state might have 
made the transition from private to public initiative and control more 
easily. The chance had been lost at Philadelphia; and the federated states, 
depending on who controlled them, varied in their acceptance of change. 
The results were sometimes disastrous, as when New England lost its 
textile industry because the standards of life, and therefore of wages, per- 
sisted at a higher level there than those in the Carolinas. The uncertainty 
was a source of dissention; and the gains from it difficult to see. 

The states, moreover, clearly had the power to charter organizations 
to carry on most economic activities and there were no limits to the com- 
petition they might engage in among themselves. The result was that, 
short of outright fraud, there was nothing a man might think of which 
he could not do for profit through the corporate device, seeking charter 
where chartering was freest, and operating wherever in the whole land he 
liked. He might be met by resistance from groups which resented his 
kind of competition or, later on, by regulation here and there; but there 
was no rule, no reason in it. On the whole, regulation was thought of as 
a nuisance. The “policeman” conception of government was still upper- 
most throughout the 1920’s. Otherwise, that decade could not have 
developed as it did. Business could not have reached its apogee with 
constant interference. Indeed the whole profit system depended on the 
risks of largely unregulated private conflict. In this sense the New Deal 
with its interferences and controls would run against American prejudices. 
Americans did believe in money-making first and last; and that belief, 
bedded deeply, was the real source of the power of business enterprise. 
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IV 


Our history seems sufficiently replete with the suffering of disadvan- 
taged groups. A cross section of America at any period would show so 
much injustice, such a wide spread of low-standard living, that the ob- 
server whose regard once became fixed on that sort of thing could easily 
escape seeing anything else. A good antidote could be found, however, 
in European history. Our workers and farmers, badly off as many of 
them were, had had advantages most of the time over workers and farmers 
elsewhere. That had not been because we had been made of better stuff 
or had had better organization; but because we had had richer resources 
at our disposal. These were bound to yield us some advantage, however 
they were used. It seemed arguable that the system which had grown upon 
us so easily and which we had taken to so naturally had not been the 
best one which might have been devised, but had simply grown. It could 
be allowed to do that because of the margin of tolerance our resources fur- 
nished. Other nations in the world had begun, long before 1929, to find 
that they could not afford the inefficiencies of free competition in economic 
affairs and of representative Federal democracy in government. The proc- 
ess had begun which, before it ended, would leave us alone and com- 
pletely on the defensive in these respects. Even the British would have 
developed a modified collectivism, entirely consonant with the traditional 
liberties we had valued so highly and which we had assumed were com- 
pletely identified with individualism. 

Until the years of the depression — except for the emergency organ- 
ization for war in 1917-18 — basically our system remained uncontrolled, 
and still seemed to be successful. Indeed, we told ourselves, it was the 
most successful in the world — in all the history of the world. We basked 
in the admiration of other peoples who had fewer bathtubs, automobiles, 
refrigerators, electric lights, and other comforts. No one could have con- 
vinced us then that within a decade England would be better housed, 
France better equipped with electricity, Germany better paved, and Italy 
further along in the conservation of forests and waters. Our wages, we 
boasted, were double those of our nearest national rival, Britain. We 
forgot that all income did not necessarily come in money and that money 
is not necessarily the most secure payment. Our loss of face in all these 
respects was to be a revelation of our inability to distinguish cause from 
effect. We had attributed our prosperity to what, it was now suggested 
in Britain and elsewhere, might be our greatest handicap — the unman- 
aged operation of economic affairs. So long as there was free land which 
attracted energetic individuals who left their jobs to those who might 
otherwise have been unemployed, wages would not fall too far; and so long 
as the product of those free acres could be marketed, the whole circle of 
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prosperity could be completed. But something went wrong long before 
trouble descended on the industrial scene. The prices farmers got for 
their products sank persistently until World War I. After 1920 — after 
the readjustments forced by the war had been completed — prices had 
begun to fall again, as ruinous supplies of staple crops piled up. Europe no 
longer absorbed our surpluses of grain, pork, cotton, and tobacco. In time, 
it would be understood that we had helped to force that issue ourselves 
with high tariffs which prevented payment in kind. Not even a decade of 
unprecedented capital export sufficed to hold up prices. The product of 
the free acres could not be sold. 

The whole economy had been infected, though we were never so 
confident as in the years just preceding the onset of our terrible sickness. 
Pride had gone before that fall with almost exaggerated classicism. But the 
pride had been a false one; for, looking back, it could be seen that 
not only had the farmers been disadvantaged as a class, and millions of 
them had fallen into abject and dependent poverty, but marginal groups 
in the industrial world had also been feeling the same pressures. The 
combination movement had gone so far that power over prices had been 
concentrated in far fewer hands. Free competition could work only so 
long as the conditions for it were carefully preserved. Its success had 
depended upon the blind operation of businesses; but, on the average, 
blind speculations cancelled each other out, thus creating a kind of auto- 
matic stability. When information was accessible to everyone and most 
businessmen used it, they acted in concert even when there was no formal 
organization amounting to monopoly. That is why, during this period, 
there had begun those fatal variations in business volume and in employ- 
ment which were to precipitate, before they were controlled, fundamental 
changes in our system. A few points of rigidity in the price structure, a 
few monopolies, had set the whole system pivoting upon them in wild 
gyrations. This would go on until we should be forced to choose, much 
against our wishes, whether we should abandon big business —as, for 
instance, Justice Brandeis would have had us de—and go back to an 
earlier form of organization which could survive’ without discipline, or 
whether we should attempt the great adventure of national planning. 
The years of this debate would be dangerous ones. It would seem as 
though we should not be able to save what was essential because of a 
determination to throw everything away. But we had ridden so high, so 
wide, and so handsomely down the broad highway of the ’twenties that 
we could not believe that what lay ahead was anything but a detour. Soon, 
we thought, we would be on the highway again. The years of the depres- 
sion would largely be wasted in the search for that highway. 
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The New Deal was an inevitable result of the collapse in 1929. The 
strange thing about it, judged historically, was the weakness of the medi- 
cine prescribed for the sickness which beset us. This might or might not 
be laid to President Roosevelt. In the sense that he was an orthodox 
progressive, more skilled in politics than in economics, warmhearted, in 
these matters, but not strongheaded, he might be blamed. But who was 
wiser? Who, in 1929, closed his books and wrote “finis” to an era? In the 
hubbub of that year no one saw that the era had ended. The fact was 
to grow on men of penetration — but not faster on any than on Governor 
Roosevelt himself. No one saw any reason in 1929 why we should say 
to our businessmen: “You have administered your trust badly; you must 
recognize that you are government, and from now on must conduct your- 
selves accordingly.” Or perhaps, more logically, “You have failed; it is the 
turn of others now.” 

Long before 1929, while the farmers were being pushed further and 
further down the economic scale, but while the exchanges were booming 
and luxury spreading out from them, business failures had grown more 
numerous and nuclei of unemployment had multiplied and spread. Here 
and there an industry would seem, like farming, to be permanently dis- 
advantaged and unable to make a living return, or would begin to feel 
its dependency on a larger one, a monopoly, and start to live by sufferance. 
Little pools of stagnation spread. Little centers of inactivity became large 
areas of smokeless chimneys, closed gates, and fireless, foodless homes. 
Blight had fallen swiftly on the land even while the whooping and braying 
was at its height. But there had been blindness in success and drunken- 
ness in pride. More and more, government had been given over to those 
who knew no more than others that what they appropriated was govern- 
ment; and the people had gloried in the giving. 

In the history of the United States there had been several cycles of 
startling productivity, so marked as to tempt the observer into unwary 
generalization. There seemed no doubt that the uprush phases of these 
cycles had been associated with war. The guess might have been made 
that there were concurrences here which would repay more investigation 
than had so far been undertaken. To the eye of the nonstatistical, the 
periods of expansion in production seemed to have been accompanied by 
unusual expansions of purchasing power. The concurrence had not always 
been the same but it had always been similar. Among the devices we had 
always resorted to there was inflation—the government bought more goods 
than it was willing to pay for out of current tax yields. After the American 
Revolution, there had come assumption and the creation of new credit 
sources; after the War of 1812, there had been banknote inflation; after the 
Civil War there had been almost uncontrolled paper money issues; after 
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World War I, deposit currency had expanded, installment credit had had 
a new kind of increase, foreign loans had risen conspicuously and invest- 
ment bankers had seemed to have a sudden new access to unlimited funds 
for investment. And in each of these instances employment had risen, fac- 
tories had hummed, and goods had been turned out faster. Sacrifice for 
war had never involved lower levels of living because productivity, when 
competition was abandoned, always rose so rapidly. We could always have 
guns and butter too. 

This conjunction of easy money, so-called, and industrial expansion, 
which had occurred during our various wars, had not been overlooked in 
the 1920’s, especially by debtors who wanted to pay their debts with 
relatively cheap dollars and therefore ones easy to get. It had happened 
in this country that the creditors were usually city men, Eastern bank- 
ers, insurance companies and the like; the debtors were largely Western 
and Southern farmers and small businessmen. There had arisen a 
natural division in popular attitudes which was reflected in the Congress; 
Western and Southern representatives, for instance, had usually been 
on one side and Easterners on the other of a more and more serious 
division. What was thought of as “radical” was often determined in geo- 
graphic terms. It had seemed “radical” to a creditor to seek impairment of 
the dollar. That had been a seizure of his property for which he had no 
“due process” to use as a Shield. Curiously enough, although several 
Western political movements had had as their focus the cheap-money 
doctrine of prosperity, no national political campaign had ever been won 
on this issue. Several times candidates who had pled for it had been 
decisively defeated — Bryan being the most notable. This seemed strange 
considering the numbers whose self-interest would be thought to be en- 
gaged on that side. The debtors would vastly outnumber the creditors 
always; and workmen, moreover, would benefit, always, from the increase 
in employment and the higher wages which accompany expansion. If 
public attitudes in this matter proved anything, it was that principles were 
more powerful than self-seeking. The conservatives in money matters had 
always made great play with arguments involving honesty as the best 
policy, the “honoring” of obligations, “just” debts, and the like. The 
Protestant ethic had always been uppermost in the minds of enough 
individuals so that these appeals had prevailed. The question of public 
policy usually had got relatively little attention. The advocates of cheap 
money had always tried to paint a picture of prosperity, but it had never 
competed successfully with the stern morality of thrift and of saving to 
pay debts. So there never had been a President, at least since Jackson, 
who had been “wild” on the money issue; nor, for that matter, a majority 
in the Congress. 
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The periods of inflationary expansion, therefore, had come not as a 
result of deliberately adopted policies, but rather as accidents; and, as 
rapidly as possible, they had been stopped. It ought not to be inferred that 
creditors had wanted to stop expansion; they had had investments in 
“equities’—common stocks—which could pay well only through con- 
tinued production. The difficulty was that they had had more interest — 
or, at least, more of them had had an interest —in collecting debts than 
in collecting dividends. They had not always been clear about the connec- 
tion of easy money with production either; but they never had had any 
doubts about what was involved in impairing the currency. 

The truth of this matter was beginning to make itself felt rather 
widely even before 1933. People were beginning to understand that the 
so-called capitalist system could not continue to run as the capitalists 
were running it. It would simply slow down and stop. The year 1929 
had looked, to many of them, like the often predicted end of the world. 
The abstraction and making inert of income had been ruinous. There had 
to be immediate, complete connection between input and output, between 
goods turned out and purchasing power with which to buy them. There 
were glaring difficulties which anyone could see. Some income was ab- 
stracted by the nonproductive or spent in nonregenerative activities; more 
was immobilized to provide security for favored groups; and some was 
being used for wasteful competition which resulted in no social benefits. 
These leaks, running off into stagnant, sometimes stinking pools were 
sufficient to stop everything occasionally, and most of the time they pre- 
vented full activity. Only once in a while did a period occur when wastes 
were stopped or when purchasing power was, for the moment, equal to 
productive capacity.® 

There were a great many people who felt that the economic system 
ought to operate to capacity and that any sensible public policy would 
involve devices to make this happen. They knew that there were many 
sophistical arguments to prove that this was a silly idea. Nevertheless 
they clung to it. The caustic in Henry George’s title, Progress and Poverty, 
had persisted and spread and eaten into people’s: minds, along with such 
other vitriolic indictments as Veblen’s. It just did not seem right that 
there should be a concurrence of idle factories and people in want — 
especially when men, too, were idle and longing for jobs. No banker’s 
argument could explain that away. Although no campaign had ever been 
won by the money radicals, no conservative administration had ever sur- 
vived a depression, either. Governor Roosevelt could not have been 


6 Installment selling had this direct effect; and, theoretically, goods created their own purchasing power. 
As fast as they were made they were got into people’s hands regardless of ability to pay. So long 
as these obligations were negotiable all was well; when bankers became suspicious of the device 
and credit was tightened, disaster arrived immediately. 
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ignorant of this; he must have known that, for once, the Democratic nom- 
ination would very likely result in election. The events of that endless 
year 1929 must have made Republican defeat seem almost inevitable. 

It need not have been concluded that easy money created prosperity; 
but exactly this conclusion was reached by a great many people. That was 
the simplest deduction from what could be seen by the ordinary man who 
knew little about factory techniques and even less about finance. Some 
very distinguished analysts had come, by more devious routes, to a not- 
very-different answer. In their scholarly, roundabout way, they included 
a great many other factors. They noticed, for instance, that there were 
what looked like plateaus of invention, or at least of the application of 
inventions in industrial life; and it seemed to them that the periods of very 
rapid expansion came at times when new things were waiting to be put 
to use with unusual effect. The banknote inflation after 1812 had had 
such accompaniments as the spread of access to high-pressure steam 
power,’ the use of the first power looms,® the spread of factories,® the use 
of interchangeable parts,’° and the first significant use of the corporate 
device for collecting and distributing capital.’ Similarly the post-Civil 


7 The single-expansion reciprocating engine had been pretty well perfected by 1800. Gears had been used 
for transmission until 1830. But by 1817 engines were being made west of the Alleghenies, and a 
little later for Louisiana sugar aie. Coal was being mined extensively in Virginia and Delaware, 
and the home-work system was just giving way to factory production. 


5“In the seventy years following 1790 the factory system gained steady headway in the country, but its 
influence was not widely felt before 1820.’’ F. A. Shannon, Economic History of the United States 
(New York: The Macmillan Co., 1934), p. 248. 


®“The factory system is, to date, the culmination of organization for manufacturing units. The terms 
‘factory’ and ‘mill’ are often used interchangeably with no regard to the size, management, or type of 
work done. . . . people were taken from the home and shop and herded together under the 
almost absolute control of employers, to handle machines which they never could hope to own 
or operate in their own sep blish s, and for the purpose of manufacturing products 
for the sole ownership and disposal of the employers. Besides the invention of labor saving 
machinery, various factors entered into this change, sometimes as causes, again as results, but 
always with the effect of making the factory system more secure. Among these items were im- 
provement of management, technical progress, including the development of interchangeable parts, 
and the rise of the corporation form of ownership.” Ibid., p. 249. 


“The influence of standarized interchangeable parts is well illustrated by the clockmakers of Con- 
necticut. The ‘Whittling Yankees’ in 1810 were making clocks with wooden works at from $20 
to $50 each and a few brass clocks at a much higher price. Each clock was made as a unit, and 
no part of one would fit another. The development of metal-working machinery reduced the price 
of brass clocks to $6 in 1840. Fifteen years later some sold for 75c and could be supplied with 
ready made repairs in almost any part of the country. Similar instances could be selected in 
many other industries.” Ibid., p. 250. 





11 “Merchants in the period of transition from the domestic system, often furnished capital for a factory 
as a feeder of their trade. This was especially true during the War of 1812 when importation was 
at a low ebb. .. . For large enterprises and speculative ventures the corporation was found more 
effective. Corporate control gave permanence of organization which was impossible with partner- 
ships, sole proprietors, or joint stock companies, where the death of a member called for a reorgan- 
ization. . . . The stockholder in a corporation was held liable in case of failure only to the extent 
of his investment, whereas each partner in other enterprises were responsible for the debts of all. 
Thus, it was easier for the corporation to attract subscribers. Finally the corporation was treated 
before the law as an individual, thus further reducing private risk. 

“In colonial days, a distrust of inviolable royal charters prevented the rise of many corpora- 
tions, but after independence the states began chartering them in large numbers with carefully 
defined powers. Most of the early corporations were for religious or charitable organizations or for 
road, bridge, canal, bank, and i € compani Massachusetts, in 1789, incorporated the 

erly Cotton Manufactory, while in the next decade several similar concerns were chartered 
in New England, New York and New Jersey. Many more followed from 1807 to 1815. In all, from 
1800 to 1823 some 557 manufacturing companies were incorporated in eight states. . . . Before 
1860 nearly all the states, except some in the South, had general incorporation statutes. In these 
years, long before the era of trusts, ominous warnings were heard of the possibility of monopolies. 
‘ igh salaries and unjustifiable commissions to hide profits were far from uncommon. Yet 
the tendency to monopoly was slight before 1860. . . . Manufacturing capital from 1800 to 1860 
multiplied by decades with almost the precision of geometric ratio. . . .” Ibid., pp. 250-52. 
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War expansion period included a number of events which were landmarks 
of economic history, as well as paper money issue in amounts only describ- 
able in astronomical figures. The West, for instance, had been made even 
more accessible by the Homestead Act,'* and the railroads immediately 
after the war entered on the period of their most rapid extension,’ the 
merchant marine expanded, new farm machinery started a revolution 
in agriculture which changed it from “fa way of life” to an industry much 
like any other, the oil boom began, and the South had to be rebuilt. 

The new credit inventions after World War I had been subtler but 
no less effective than those following the earlier wars. The Federal Reserve 
System had expanded deposit currency, investment banking had had a 
Roman holiday,'* and installment selling had got its first chance to show 
what could really be done with consumer credit. Along with all this had 
come the consummation of both the nationalizing and the rationalizing 
movements which increased so enormously the power of industry to 
produce. 

All these periods, however, had ended in disaster. The years 1837, 
1873, and 1929 had each been at a significant remove from war and at the 
end of an equally significant expansion movement. Hesitant as commen- 
tators had learned to be about generalizing in this field they were not able 
to escape some comment on this periodicity and this sequence. The so- 
called “business cycle” appeared to them to be only partly “cycle” in the 
sense of building up and running down through the culmination and ex- 
haustion of inner forces; partly it appeared to run in sequence from man- 
made events of which war was the tremendous prototype. 

The logic of the easy-money connection with prosperity, as well as 
that of the accumulation of technical processes and devices, led straight 
to a consideration of “business” as the fundamental cause of instability, of 
periodic slowing down, of areas of stagnation. Easy money, cheap money, 
and phrases of a similar sort had a meaning which had not at first been 
evident, but which was the whole reason the policy was desired and re- 
sisted. Making money cheaper than it had been was a writing off of debt 
to the extent of the cheapening. It meant that the business system had 
distributed goods to an amount greater than the amount of available in- 
come with which to pay for them; it meant that the slow and wearing 
processes of bankruptcy which went on continuously were inadequate in 
crises of mounting debt; and that an abrupt general one-third or one-half 
bankruptcy must be undertaken. Repeatedly, throughout the history of 


12 The Homestead Act of May 20, 1862, provided that any citizen or alien might, by paying a $10 fee 
take up 160 acres—a quarter section—of unappropriated land. If he “‘resided upon or cultivated 
the same for the term of five years immediately succeeding the time of filing,’’ patent to the land 
would be granted. 

13 “Following the war the loosely knit regional networks were eee into a great national system ... - 
n eight years some 35,000 miles of track was laid. . . .” Ibid., p. 513. 


14 More precisely a German and Latin-American holiday, for that was where the funds went. 
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business, this cheapening process had been resorted to. Businessmen, fol- 
lowing the guidance of self-interest, had exploited their customers to the 
utmost. Theoretically, they had had no advantage — that is, in classical 
theory — because they had competed with each other, which tended to 
keep prices down; but actually the weight of advantage the seller had 
possessed had been so great that periodically the buyers had run out of 
purchasing power; after a crisis and much suffering, bankruptcy had been 
forced, money had been cheapened, and the process had begun all over 
again. This was the theory which was beginning to be articulated. 

Of course the creditor classes were made furious by any suggestion 
of resort to inflation. It at once threatened to reduce the value of their 
accumulations. If it had not been resorted to, however, on many historic 
occasions, some sort of violence would have resulted; but that had never 
protected the advocates of inflation from conservative wrath. There was 
no one like a businessman for wanting to eat his cake and still have it; 
and statesmen who could not manage this trick for him were most vio- 
lently reviled. Most of the antics on these occasions might be deliberately 
undertaken, in the effort, always possible of success, to escape from the 
general penalty. In any individualistic regime these inequities could be 
arranged. Sometimes noise sufficed to produce the desired effect; some- 
times quiet effort behind the scenes was enough. Even during the New 
Deal, Washington “fixers,” lawyer-friends of officials, would be present 
and useful to their principals. 

Inflation was one of those facilitating devices which had always sus- 
tained the business system. It did not seem to do that, because there 
was so much furious opposition to it among businessmen, but that had not 
always obscured its real serviceability to them. Other devices, notably 
technical improvements in machinery, materials, and processes, contrib- 
uted more directly, even if only temporarily, to business supremacy. This 
was because business could claim credit for them, establish ownership, and 
collect the additions to income which they made possible. Most of them 
displaced labor and so reduced some buyers’ incomes at the same time 
that they increased business income by the amount of the saving. This 
income, being partly sterile, never had so important a stimulating effect 
on the economy as the offsetting paralysis from the loss of wages; and so, 
on the whole, and in the long run, business ownership of technical devices 
led to more and worse crises. But that was only “on the whole and in the 
long run.” Immediately, a business itself gained from the advance. Society 
never learned to think itself poorer by the annual amount of business 
profits; indeed all its organs of opinion affirmed the opposite. Yet there 
were doubts here and there — considerable ones after 1929. 
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Business power grew with technical advance partly because each new 
device not only could be appropriated by business but also was a definite 
loss to some competing group — usually city labor or the farmers, but 
often to existing government, as well.'® 

The general lesson of these considerations was that the nineteenth 
century and the first three decades of the twentieth had been a time in 
which it had seemed right to Americans that business should do any- 
thing out of which profits could be made; and in which profit-making had 
been considered synonymous with general welfare. This span of years 
happened to cover several periods of rapid change. Just as the human 
body was completely re-created every few years, so the economic system 
was re-created. As old institutions, machines, processes, or materials be- 
came obsolete and new ones were substituted, the new ones belonged to 
business as a matter of right, or at least of general consent. At the period’s 
end, little was left to government — or, indeed to any other social group 
—and much belonged to business. 


V 


It was a strange, a crazy, a frightening world which had been exposed 
by the economic earthquake of 1929, and which had tottered on into 1933. 
Nothing was as it had seemed to be. Landscapes which had been covered 
with the soft foliage of manufactured publicity, and kept orderly by the 
compulsions of wanted ceremony, were suddenly burned bare. What had 
seemed honest was seen to be deceit; what had seemed certain was seen to 
be grounded in nothing more solid than wishes. The framework of earth 
— the rocks and soil — the rain and wind of heaven, the power and chem- 
istry of nature — all the realities of the economic system, the materials, the 
forces and the mechanisms, were discovered to be quite different than 
those which were described in the textbooks, talked about in the pulpits, 
ballyhooed in the newspapers. Americans had lived too long in a dream 
world. Even those who had created it had forgot that it was all a fairy 


15 Illustrations are too plentiful to meed much elaboration. Early trains required a hand-brakeman to 
each car; later, as these were improved, this was reduced to one for each two cars; the airbrake 
eliminated all of them. The brakeman got no benefit from this, nor did labor as a class; the 
whole benefit went to business. The concentration of wheat milling in a few centers was made 
possible by improved and extended transport, and improved processing in large units; but the 
total result was an exploitation of farmers which added enormously to the unrest throughout the 
Northwest. When the post office had been nationalized it might have been thought that com- 
munication had been made public; the subsequent development of telegraph and telephone definitely 
took powers for business which had belonged to government. Of course this illustration is com- 
plicated by the fact that, at first, hardly anyone believed that either amounted to anything. The 
London Times dismissed the telephone as “the latest American humbug,” and curiously enough 
the Western Union Telegraph Company, product of similar inventive talents only a few decades 
before, had refused to take this new gadget seriously—at least it had refused to buy the patent 
rights for $100,000. Bur still the illustration is good enough, perhaps, though the competition of 
trucks with railroads, after railroads were closely regulated, might be cited, or the spreading 
custom of using privately-created deposit currency in place of government-made money. 
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story. The rules for living in the Never-Never Land had been trustingly 
transferred to the real world. They were irrelevant; and the economic 
system merely ran wild awhile and then smashed up through the sheer 
friction of haphazardly opposing and uncontrolled forces. 

Was President Roosevelt amazed? Less so, perhaps, than might have 
been thought possible. And yet he too had not been immune to our 
national myths. He, like others, would spend a lot of time in the coming 
years planting protective shrubbery on the slopes of a volcano which was 
by no means finished with eruption. 
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VERY STATE in the Union must be unique in some respect. It must 

be the largest or the smallest in either area or population; it must 

have the greatest wealth or the greatest per capita income; it must 
have the highest birth rate or the lowest death rate; or it must produce 
the most oil or cotton or wheat or corn or cattle or hogs or grapefruit or 
spinach or wild hay, though it seldom boasts of having the highest rate 
of crime, juvenile delinquency, illiteracy, illegitimacy, or tax evasion. 

In conformity with this tradition, Nebraska enjoys some distinction 
in being the only state which has a unicameral legislature. This institution 
has become so much a part of our political life that we have converted 
the word “unicameral” from an adjective into a noun. Despite the protests 
of purists, we commonly hear that the unicameral—not the legislature— 
convened, or adjourned, or passed a law. The belief seems to prevail in 
some quarters that we abolished our legislature and established a uni- 
cameral in its place. 

For the first seventy years after being admitted to the Union, Nebraska 
followed the traditional bicameral pattern in its legislative body. Its legis- 
lature, just prior to the change, consisted of a Senate of thirty-three 
members and a House of Representatives of one hundred members. In 
1934, however, the voters of the state, by initiative petition, placed upon 
the ballot a constitutional amendment which proposed the substitution of 
a single chamber. Perhaps it is unnecessary to explain why this proposal 
was started by initiative petition. Bicameral legislatures have not been 
noted for their willingness to confess their own inadequacy by proposing 
that they be abolished and something else established in their place.? 

At the general election in 1934, the voters approved the constitutional 
amendment providing for a unicameral legislature by a vote of 286,086 
to 193,152, or a majority of almost 60 per cent.*? Since similar proposals 
have been submitted to the electorate in several other states and have 
failed, it may be asked why the proposal was approved in Nebraska, and 
a number of more or less valid reasons have been suggested. Among them 
the following may be noted: 


1. The proposal was made at the lowest point of the depression when 
citizens were casting about desperately for means of securing more efficient 


1 Presented at the Meeting of the Western Political Science Association in Tucson, Arizona, April 14, 1952. 
2 See George W. Norris, Fighting Liberal (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1945), p. 354. 


3 Nebraska Blue Book, 1950, ¥- 93. John P. Senning, “The One-House Legisl in Nebraska,’’ Nebraska 
Law Bulletin (Feb., 35). 504 
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and more economical government in the hope that a reduction in taxes 
would follow. During this period the voters showed more willingness 
than usual to break with tradition and try something new. 


2. The proposal to establish a unicameral legislature was fortunate 
in attracting an able and effective type of leadership. For example, the 
late United States Senator George W. Norris was its most eminent 
advocate, and he was ably assisted by civic groups and by many persons 
in academic circles, though he encountered a great deal of opposition 
from the press and other influential sources. 


3. The proposal was submitted at the same time as two other popular 
proposals, namely, the repeal of the state prohibition law and the legaliza- 
tion of pari mutuel betting at race tracks. Some observers have been un- 
kind enough to allege that the popularity of these two amendments 
was sufficient to secure the adoption of all three, though friends of the 
unicameral legislature resent this implication, and point out that the 
proposal for the one-house body got a larger vote than did the one which 
legalized gambling on horse races. 


The new amendment provided that “Commencing with the regular 
session of the legislature to be held in January, nineteen hundred and 
thirty-seven, the legislative authority of the state shall be vested in a legis- 


lature consisting of one chamber.” * It provided further that “The legis- 
lature shall consist of not more than fifty members and not less than 
thirty members.” *® Incidentally, the body thus established is officially 
styled the Legislature—not the Senate, the House, or the Assembly—and 
the members have no constitutional title other than members of the 
Legislature, though they are given the courtesy title of Senator. 

Members of the bicameral legislature which met in regular session 
in January, 1935, were chosen at the same election that approved the 
establishment of the unicameral legislature. It then became their duty to 
implement the amendment by determining the number of members within 
the prescribed constitutional limits, and by dividing the state into a 
suitable number of districts for purposes of election. Proposals for member- 
ship in the new body ranged from the minimum of 30 to the maximum 
of 50, but the legislature finally compromised on the number 43 and 
divided the state into 43 districts as nearly equal in population as was 
feasible. This action had the effect of determining the salaries of the 
individual members, since the constitutional amendment stipulated that 


* Nebraska State Constitution, Art. III, sec. 1. 

5 Ibid., Art. III, sec. 6. 

® John ps} Senning, The One-House Legislature (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1937), pp. 72-3, 
13 
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“The aggregate salaries of all the members shall be $37,500 per annum, 
divided equally among the members and payable in such manner and at 
such times as shall be provided by law.” ? 

During the campaign, the proponents of the unicameral legislature 
argued that the small single chamber would cost the state less in salaries 
and general operating expense; that it would be able to handle the 
business of the legislature more expeditiously, thus reducing the length of 
legislative sessions with an additional reduction of costs; that it would 
concentrate responsibility for the enactment or defeat of laws, thus making 
the legislature more responsive to the public will; that it would work 
more efficiently in the scrutiny of proposed legislation, thus improving 
the legislative output through the elimination of duplicating, conflicting, 
and unconstitutional provisions; and that it would increase the prestige 
of the legislature, thus attracting a higher quality of members. The op- 
ponents, on the other hand, aside from pointing out that the measure 
was not in the “American Tradition” and that the state had grown and 
prospered under the bicameral system established by our forefathers, 
argued that removing the check provided by a second chamber would 
result in hasty and ill-considered legislation; that a small chamber would 
be more susceptible to influence by lobbyists and pressure groups; that a 
small single chamber would be less representative of the varied interests 
in the state; that the likelihood of electing a majority of “wild men” to 
a small single chamber would be greater than in the case of a more 
numerous bicameral legislature; and that the radical or extravagant legis- 
lation which might be expected would result in increased over-all costs 
of the state government far outweighing any savings that might be made 
in the cost of operating the legislature itself. 

More than fifteen years have now elapsed since the unicameral legis- 
lature was established. During that time eight regular and three special 
sessions have been held.? Some of the original arguments on both sides 
are still heard and it is impossible to prove or disprove all of them to the 
complete satisfaction of all citizens. We may, however, offer the following 
observations: 


1. The unicameral legislature has clearly effected a saving in the 
matter of members’ salaries. The present salary total is fixed at $75,000 
per biennium, whereas that of the bicameral legislature was $106,400. 
Furthermore, each special session under the bicameral system meant ad- 
ditional salary payments, whereas no extra salary allowance is now made 
for special sessions. Thus the net savings in members’ salaries has averaged 


™ Nebraska State Constitution, Art. III, sec. 7. 


8 After this was written, a special session was called to cope with the emergency created by the Missouri 
River Flood in April, 1952. This session lasted seven days and cost $1,739.87. 
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about $35,000 a biennium.’ Because of the inflationary trend, the present 
salaries of legislators should undoubtedly be increased, but that would 
be just as true if the bicameral system had been retained. 


2. Despite the increased cost of government generally, the unicameral 
legislature has effected a saving of some $8,000 to $10,000 a biennium in 
general legislative expense—mileage for members, clerk hire, printing, 
stationery, postage, etc. This is, of course, an insignificant amount when 
the total cost of the state government is considered. 


3. The unicameral legislature may work more expeditiously but it 
has not reduced the length of legislative sessions.2° On the contrary, it 
seems to have had the opposite effect. The last five regular sessions under 
the bicameral system averaged 93 days in length, though the three special 
sessions totaling 46 legislative days brought the average number of days 
for sessions to 102 for each biennium. The eight regular sessions of the 
unicameral legislature have averaged 101 days in length and the 29 days 
in special session increased the average number of days in session during 
each biennium to 104¥2. It may be, of course, that the increasing functions 
and problems of the state government associated with the war years and 
the post-war period rather than the changed structure of the legislature 
caused this increase. In all probability, however, the increased length 


of regular sessions should be attributed to the more deliberate pro- 
cedure adopted by the unicameral legislature as will be explained later. 


4. It is impossible to prove whether or not the unicameral legislature 
has appropriated more money for the use of the state government than 
would Have been appropriated had the bicameral legislature been retained. 
The present biennial budget is more than three times as great as it was 
at the end of the bicameral era, but obviously most, if not all, of this 
increase must be attributed to the general rise in the cost of living and the 
increased services demanded of government. At any rate, it is clear that 
the unicameral legislature has not been prodigal with the taxpayers’ 
money. It has repeatedly defeated proposals for a state sales tax, a state 
income tax, and state aid for schools, which are common features in other 
states and which tend to increase the cost of government. Nebraska con- 
sistently ranks almost at the very bottom of the list of states in the annual 
per capita cost of the state government. This may be regarded as favorable 
or unfavorable to the unicameral legislature, depending upon one’s prej- 
udices. 


® For a comparison of costs, see the pamphlet prepared by the clerk of the Nebraska Legislature: Hugo 
F. Srb, Brief Comparison of the Bicameral and Unicameral Legislative Systems. 


10 Ibid. 
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5. It is not possible to prove that the intellectual and moral caliber 
of the members of the unicameral legislature differs markedly from that 
of the members of the older system. Professor John P. Senning, who has 
made some very detailed studies of this question, concludes that the 
members of the unicameral legislature show up a little better in the 
average number of years spent in school, and in business, professional and 
civic experience.** He has also shown that the biennial turnover is 
smaller, and hence that the proportion of experienced legislators in each 
session of the legislature is higher than it was under the preceding system. 


6. The quality of legislation produced under the two systems can 
not be compared in a completely scientific manner. Again, however, 
Professor Senning argues on the basis of his analyses that fewer laws are 
declared unconstitutional under the unicameral system and that fewer 
statutes are found to have “bugs” or “jokers” in them as a result of faulty 
draftsmanship or as a result of bills being shunted back and forth between 
two houses, with each house amending freely and perhaps finally adopting 
a measure agreed upon in conference committee.'? Much of this improve- 
ment, if it is a real one, may be attributed to the improved research and 
information furnished by the Legislative Council, and to the improved bill- 
drafting service which is now correlated with statute revision and with 
the legal services provided for the Committee on Enrollment and Review. 
All this could have been accomplished under the bicameral system, but 
it was not accomplished. 


7. Has the removal of the check provided by a second chamber 
resulted in hasty and ill-considered legislation? Apparently not. As in- 
dicated before, the technical product seems to have been improved. Also, 
as was pointed out before, the unicameral legislature has tended to be 
quite conservative in the enactment of tax laws and the extension of 
governmental services and responsibilities. Its history thus far furnishes 
no basis for the fear that it may become a body of “wild men.” 


8. Instead of giving less consideration to each bill, it may plausibly 
be argued that each bill now receives more consideration than it did 
under the bicameral system. For example, during the last five regular 
sessions of the bicameral legislature, the average number of bills introduced 
during each session was 908; during the eight regular sessions of the uni- 
cameral legislature the average number was only 517. This is approximately 
57 per cent as many bills considered, yet the sessions of the unicameral 
legislature have been a little longer than under the old system. In other 
words, the legislature now spends more time in considering 517 bills than 





11 John P. Senning, ‘‘Unicameralism Passes Test,’’ National Municipal Review (Feb., 1944), pp. 1-2. 
12 Senning, unpublished manuscript. 
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it formerly spent in considering 908 bills. The reason for this lies in 
the fact that the founders of the unicameral legislature purposely provided 
for a very deliberate procedure for the purpose of insuring more careful 
consideration of each bill. Every bill upon introduction must be printed 
and distributed to the members, must be referred to a committee, must be 
subjected to a public hearing announced five days in advance, and must 
be reported by the committee unless excused from reporting by motion 
of the legislature. Thus, there is no steam roller, no suspension of the 
rules and bringing bills directly to the floor for vote without committee 
consideration, no committee report on a bill without a public hearing, 
and no bills smothered in committee without hearing or consideration. 
This undoubtedly accounts for the greater time consumed. 


9. Although fewer bills are introduced in the unicameral legislature, 
a substantially greater number are passed. During the last five regular 
sessions of the bicameral legislature an average of 181 bills were passed 
each session, or slightly less than 20 per cent of those introduced. During 
the eight regular sessions of the unicameral legislature an average of 260 
were passed each session, or slightly more than 50 per cent of those intro- 
duced. Thus, if the purpose of a legislature is to facilitate the enactment 
of laws, the unicameral system is better, but if, as many apparently believe, 
its excellence is to be judged by the success with which legislation is 
resisted, the award must go to the bicameral plan. 


10. The deliberate procedure described above, plus the fact that, 
with few exceptions, every committee clears its calendar and reports all 
bills either favorably or unfavorably before the legislature adjourns, has 
probably had one incidental effect not anticipated. It appears to have 
reduced somewhat the pressure for special sessions. For example, the 
bicameral legislature held three special sessions totaling forty-six days 
during the last five years of its existence, whereas the unicameral legislature 
has held only three special sessions totaling twenty-nine days during the 
fifteen years of its existence. It may be argued, of course, that these 
facts are not significant since special sessions are often called as a result 
of accidental or unforeseen circumstances. It is also true, however, that 
they are frequently called because legislatures in regular session adjourn 
without dealing with all of the important proposals before them. The 
Nebraska legislature at least takes some definite action on all bills intro- 
duced, thus eliminating one reason for calling special sessions. 


11. The question as to whether the legislature is now subject to more 
or less influence by lobbyists or pressure groups cannot be answered with 
certainty. Lobbyists have been heard to criticize the unicameral legislature 
by saying that it is a “lobbyists’ paradise.” This criticism would be more 
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impressive if it came from a source less likely to favor influence by 
lobbyists. On the basis of logic, it may be argued that lobbyists will be less 
influential in a small single body in which the responsibility of individual 
members for passing or defeating bills can be more definitely fixed than 
under a system in which responsibility can be shunted back and forth 
from one house to another, but neither argument is susceptible of easy 
proof. It has been shown that the unicameral legislature considers fewer 
bills than its predecessor but passes more. This suggests that the success 
or failure of pressure tactics may depend in part upon whether they are 
used to favor or oppose proposed legislation, but the evidence is not con- 
clusive. Interest groups, of course, have a right to be heard, and there 
is no disposition here to argue the question as to whether or not their 
influence should be curtailed. 


The controversy over the establishment of the unicameral legislature 
has largely subsided. In general, those who originally favored it still sup- 
port it. Most of those who opposed it seem to have accepted it, though 
in some instances rather grudgingly. There are some surviving members 
of the bicameral legislature who have never served in the unicameral 
legislature who will never admit that the present body is as good as the 
one in which they served. Most of the younger voters who have grown up 
during the eighteen years since the proposal was submitted seem to have 
accepted it, just as they accept other established institutions. Thus the 
unicameral legislature is now beginning to enjoy the support of the very 
force which once constituted its greatest enemy—that is, tradition. At 
any rate, no serious effort has ever been made, either by legislative proposal 
or by initiative petition, to return to the bicameral system. 

Although the principle of unicameralism seems to be fairly well 
entrenched in Nebraska, there are some features of the present system 
which are often criticized. The «wo principal ones are as follows: 


1. Size. As previously noted, the legislature consists of only forty-three 
members. Many critics allege that this number is too small to give ade- 
quate representation to the varied interests of the state, and allege further 
that the small number results in overworking the individual members 
because of heavy committee assignments. Consequently, suggestions have 
been made for increasing the membership to sixty, eighty, or one hundred. 
In reply, however, it is argued that the state is just as adequately rep- 
resented now as it was when there were one hundred and thirty-three 
members, and that increasing the number of members would increase 
the number of bills introduced and the number and size of committees, 
thus imposing as much work on each individual member as at present. 
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As one member put it, “My district could be better represented by electing 
a better man than I, but it could not be better represented just by electing 
two or three more like me.” 


2. Non-Partisan Feature. The members of the unicameral legislature 
are elected by non-partisan ballot and party lines do not appear in legis- 
lative organization. To the surprise of both political scientists and “practi- 
cal politicians” the non-partisan feature is respected. Through the non- 
partisan ballot, Democratic members have been elected from Republican 
districts and vice versa. The party affiliation of most members is known 
but this is not always true. The speakership and important committee 
chairmanships have frequently gone to men who were known to be mem- 
bers of the minority party, and it is seldom possible to recognize party 
lines in the sponsorship of bills or in the votes thereon. 


The non-partisan feature is frequently criticized on the ground that 
it does not provide adequate leadership in the legislature. It is argued, 
for example, that the majority party in the legislature, which will normally 
be the party of the governor, should assume responsibility for the formula- 
tion and adoption of a legislative program. Under the present system, 
it is sometimes said that there are merely forty-three would-be leaders, 
and that the influence of the governor is minimized by the fact that 
there are no recognized leaders of his party in the legislature upon whom 
he can rely to support his program or to sustain his vetoes. 

Despite these criticisms, the non-partisan feature has thus far survived. 
It is defended by many members of the minority party who feel that their 
chances of influencing legislation are better under this system. It is also 
defended by many members of the majority party who like the feeling of 
independence from gubernatorial and party control. Those who favor 
retention of the non-partisan system argue somewhat as follows: 


1. The problems of state government are generally non-partisan in 
character and should be solved on the basis of the independent judgment 
of the members rather than on the basis of their party affiliation. 


2. The “party responsibility” and “political leadership” advocated by 
the opponents of the non-partisan legislature may, in practice, mean the 
enthronement of a party “oligarchy” and facilitate “steam roller” tactics 
in legislation. 


3. Partisan organization of the legislature might enhance the power 
of the governor but it is not clear that this would be desirable. The 
governor has a great deal of power through the appointment and removal 
of administrative officers, the preparation of the budget, the veto, and the 
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political eminence of his office. He is always able to find individual mem- 
bers—quite often members of the minority party—who will give enthusi- 
astic support to his proposals, though these proposals must then stand 
upon their own merits rather than upon party endorsement. It may be 
doubted, therefore, that the principle of representative government would 
be better served by giving the governor a greater degree of partisan control 
over the legislature. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to argue that the unicameral legis- 
lature has completely revolutionized government in Nebraska, or that other 
states should immediately follow Nebraska’s example. Political scientists, 
at least, should not be so naive as to suppose that a mere change of 
legislative structure, whether from two houses to one, or vice versa, will 
solve all of the problems of government. Most of us, no doubt, would go 
at least part way with Edmund Burke’s often quoted assertion that “Con- 
stitute government how you please, the greater part of it must depend 
upon the exercise of powers which are left at large to the prudence and 
uprightness of ministers of state... .”?* The mechanics of government 
are important, but no mere institutional device can be substituted for 
character and intelligence on the part of the body of citizens and of those 
whom they elect to public office. 

In conclusion it may be said that the unicameral legislature has not 
fulfilled either the most optimistic hopes of its friends or the most pessi- 
mistic fears of its opponents. On the whole, however, it has given a good 
account of itself. 





13 ‘Thoughts on the Causes of the Present Discontent,”’ Works (4th ed.; Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 
1871), Vol. I, p. 470. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Hidden History of the Korean War. By I. F. Stone. (New York: 
Monthly Review Press. Distributed by the Citadel Press. 1952. Pp. 
xviii, 364. $5.00.) 


The author is an experienced and respected journalist. His career 
has proved that he is a skilled reporter, endowed with initiative, resource, 
courage and, what is more rare, a capacity to see both sides of a question. 
Mr. Stone asserts that he has “relied exclusively . . . on United States and 
United Nations documents, and on respected American and British news- 
paper sources.” In addition, the author “did examine carefully the North 
Korean Blue Book on the origins of the war but . . . found little in it.” 

The key propositions on which are based the policy of the United 
Nations and the United States in Korea are: 1) the war was started by 
an unprovoked aggression of North Korea against South Korea, inspired 
and aided by Communist China and Soviet Russia; 2) the attack was 
a complete surprise to South Korea, the United Nations and the United 
States; 3) the intervention of the “Chinese Volunteers” was an act of 
aggression on the part of Communist China under the cloak of an evident 
subterfuge; 4) the Communist governments are insincere in the negotia- 
tions to conclude an armistice while the United Nations and the United 
States have gone to extreme limits in order to accomplish this objective. 

In accordance with these key assertions, the book is divided into three 
parts: The first analyzes the alleged aggression and surprise; the second 
deals with the conduct of the war; and the third with the armistice nego- 
tiations. 

At this late date the questions of aggression and surprise are purely 
academic. The author devotes about a fourth of the book to an attempt 
to prove that the attack was provoked by a paroxysm of fear caused by 
the bellicose speeches and acts of Syngman Rhee and his government. 
A probable contributory cause was the alleged armed raids of South 
Korean bands against North Korea. Mr. Stone maintains that Washington 
certainly knew of these warlike speeches and actions and did nothing to 
halt them. Four days before the outbreak of hostilities, the author relates, 
Secretary of Defense Johnson, General Bradley and General Mac- 
Arthur were closeted with John Foster Dulles at American Headquarters 
at Tokyo. Ambassador Dulles had just returned from Korea on com- 
pletion of an inspection trip for the United States Department of State. 
He had visited the frontier between the two republics. The author feels 
that Mr. Dulles would have certainly noticed or been informed of any 
military concentration large enough to instigate the attacks which occurred 
less than a week later. The Associated Press reported that, at the press 
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conference of June 22, Mr. Dulles “predicted positive action by the United 
States to preserve peace in the Far East.” If, in the thought of Mr. Dulles, 
“positive action” was considered necessary, peace must have been in dan- 
ger. This reasoning, or planning, could refer solely to Korea, which was 
the only country the Ambassador had visited at this time. 

Mr. Stone’s method is to apply to these events and the acts and 
words of the actors the old axiom of Roman Law: Is fecit cui prodest. 
The author feels that the American government needed the Korean 
“police action” for political and economic reasons, that it has profited by 
the war and bears, therefore, the responsibility. 

The testimony which the author produces is circumstantial. It could 
not be otherwise. Washington has not published the documents. How- 
ever, Mr. Stone presents a case which certainly deserves further exam- 
ination. 

The second part of the book is of more timely interest. Here the 
author deals with facts, not deductions or inferences. The protagonists 
are President Truman and General MacArthur, the vacillating and pusil- 
lanimous politician against the bold-thinking and hard-striking army 
commander. The issue between them is the conduct of a war. The poli- 
tician wants to play both ends against the middle. He may desire military 
victory but he shirks the responsibility. The man of war wants to win 
as soon as possible and at the smallest cost. He would then hand the 
problem back to the politician to decide the conditions of peace. 

Here an old formula of statecraft appears to plague the contestants: 
Should the problem of peace or war be decided by the central govern- 
ment or the military? To the reviewer it seems to be a question of national 
policy. Once war has been declared the problem becomes technical and 
military. The general-in-chief should then be instructed concerning the 
objectives to be attained, and he should be left in full control of the 
methods to achieve these objectives. Whenever the opposite method has 
been used, military and political disaster ensued. The latest example 
is that of France in 1940. In the Korean case the trouble arose from the 
fact that both, the political and the military leader, forgot the limits 
of their supplementary roles. In the description of this mix-up Mr. Stone’s 
book is excellent. 

The final hundred pages are of vital importance. They discuss the 
failure to achieve an armistice and the implications of this failure. Mr. 
Stone puts the blame for this failure on the President of the United States 
and his advisers. He suggests that the Administration does not want 
an armistice for diverse political and economic reasons. Some of the 
political reasons are: 1) A period of peace would lessen and eventually 
wipe out the fear of war in the United States and the world. The Admin- 
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istration firmly believes the situation in the United States to be so critical 
that any letdown at the present time would be disastrous. Fear must 
be kept alive to convince the peoples of the United States and of Western 
Europe that rearmament must be pushed no matter what the cost. 2) If 
peace should come, Washington would lose its fragile hold on the nations 
of Europe, which would reopen commercial relations with Russia without 
delay. The Cold War would die of inanition. Telum imbelle sine ictu, 
to quote Virgil. 3) Peace once signed and in force in Korea, the questions 
of Communist China, of Formosa and, eventually, of Indo-China and 
Burma, or even of Thailand and Malaya, would appear on the carpet. 
4) At present it would be necessary to sign a Korean peace treaty on 
such unfavorable conditions in comparison to those hoped for when 
General MacArthur wanted to wage all-out war a year and more ago 
that the whole world would be left in no doubt about the reality of the 
defeat of the United Nations Organization and its principal agent, the 
United States. The whole political fabric, so laboriously and painfully 
put together by the United States since 1945 would slowly but surely 
fall to pieces. 

The economic reasons cited by the author for the prolonged armistice 
negotiations are even more brutal. The coming of peace would be followed 
by the gradual demobilization of the armed forces, by the paring down 
of rearmament orders to industry in general, to agriculture and to all the 
other branches of the economic life of the United States. The first result 
would certainly be a loss of profits to all classes and a growing rate of 
unemployment. The final result could easily be strained industrial and 
social conditions which, in turn, could bring about a depression like that 
of the 1930’s or even worse. If this is to come it must come after the 
presidential election, not before. To handle it in the midst of a presidential 
campaign would be impossible. When the new administration is firmly 
installed a solution would eventually be found. 

Of his book Mr. Stone says: “It is a case study in the cold war. 
It is also a study in propaganda. . . .” “Emphasis, omission and distortion 
rather than outright lying are the tools of the war propagandists. . . .” 

Mr. Stone’s book raises other questions. What must the peoples of 
the world think of boasted American world leadership when they look 
at the awful political and military confusion and risks which the American 
government has created out of a third-rate colonial war? What must the 
nations of Europe think of the much vaunted American military leader- 
ship and of the military cooperation which is supposed to protect them 
from Russian invasion? Might they not be tempted to say to themselves 
or to cry it for all the world to hear, “Is it for this that we have made 
so many sacrifices?” Has not the time come to redefine Western policy 
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as regards Soviet Russia and China? Shall we continue to hold to the 
Truman Doctrine of 1947, a declaration of religious war against Com- 
munism and its apostle Russia? Or shall we seek to find a solution by 
which Russia and her associates will be invited to take their due places 
in the brotherhood of nations? 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


CoLONEL CHARLES SWEENY. 


The United States and the Far East, 1945-1951. By Harotp M. VINACKE. 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press. Pp. viii, 144. $3.00.) 


A scholar in American policy in the Far East has rushed in where 
angels fear to tread. No subject today is more controversial, and few 
disputes indicate so clearly how both sides in the controversy have gener- 
ated so much heat and shed so little light. Mr. Vinacke brings the issue 
back to first principles. He has performed three services: (1) he has 
given the subject its historical and world perspective; (2) he has empha- 
sized facts; and (3) he has discussed and explained the different schools 
of thought on Far Eastern policy, the courses of action which have been 
followed, and the consequences of such policy and action, without becom- 
ing bogged down in partisan or ideological warfare. 

The author discloses that our preoccupation with Europe rather than 
with the Far East was caused more by the responsibilities forced upon us, 
such as Britain’s decline as a world power, than by any deliberate plan 
to desert Asia. Our role as a war leader and United Nations member 
could hardly result otherwise. Our failure to realize the revolutionary 
trends in Southeast Asia and our unreadiness to meet them are implicit 
rather than expressed in a brief account of that important section. 

The part on China deals with traditional American policy toward 
that country, and also with the “decade of infamy” (1931-1941) during 
which our opposition to Japan’s policy in China brought on World War II. 
Our support of China during the war indicated our regard for her as_ the 
great power of Asia after the peace to come. Our miscalculation inter- 
nationally was due in part to China’s internal situation and her civil con- 
flict, on which our effort and solicitude came to grief. Careful appraisals 
are given of the Stilwell, Hurley, and Marshall periods of diplomacy, 
and attention is given to implementation of the terms of surrender, and to 
the question of the recognition of Communist China. Nothing is clearer 
than American disappointment in the results of its China policy. The 
loss of China to the Communist world was a major catastrophe. Was it 
an American diplomatic blunder? The author wisely avoids this question. 
The fixing of responsibility is not his function or purpose. Perhaps his 
account of our tragic failure will focus attention on what to do next 
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rather than on an extended autopsy over what happened and discussions 
of what might have been. 

In the discussion of our Korean policy, which at Cairo was committed 
to the independence of that country, the reader cannot escape a certain 
American ineptitude, both military and diplomatic. Was Korea ready 
even for experimental democracy? Were we disserved by officials whose 
military and political commitments trusted and favored the USSR? Was 
our intervention calculated to avoid the problems raised by the Syngman 
Rhee government? These are only a few questions which are suggested by 
implication, but which are not answered. 

Only a few pages are devoted to our postwar Japan policy. Here the 
author seems less suggestive, less revealing, and more routine in his treat- 
ment. The record of the Occupation, of the MacArthur command, of 
American reforms, and of reversals in American policy are set forth. 
More could have been made of the place Japan now occupies in our 
security policy for the Pacific. The author wisely indicates the changed 
scene as regards Japan with the invasion of Korea by the Chinese Com- 
munists. Occupation and reform were from that point relegated to the 
background in American thought. 

American policy, 1949-1950, discloses that the failures of past efforts 
had closed in on the United States, with the result that our government 
had to make certain modifications. The logic of events forced a certain 
redefinition of objectives and a sharper outline of strategy. The relative 
positions of Asia and Europe had to be reconsidered. What to do about 
a Nationalist government almost publicly repudiated by us had to be 
determined. Criticism and defense of United States policy was a con- 
tinuing factor. India had become a problem to us and to herself. The 
containment of the USSR became the central theme of our discussions and 
the basic diplomatic practice. The solutions adopted to meet these prob- 
lems resulted in procedures and courses of action which were cortra- 
dictory, and which involved us in disputes with some of our allies. 

Finally the author deals with Communist China’s intervention in 
Korea. This changed the basis of our operations in United Nations and 
Far Eastern activities from that of academic discussion to that of concrete 
action. 

The book is brief. But it is significant. To some it would appear to 
have too much of an outline form, and to be too diagrammatic in presen- 
tation. However, this is a service where in a brief book a broad subject 
must be discussed. Moreover, it may pave the way to good relations 
between Far Eastern scholars, some now hopelessly divided over the very 
questions that have split the country on foreign policy. 


i i : HARLES E, I. 
University of Washington. Cuartes E, Martin 
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Recent Trends in the Law of the United Nations. By Hans KELsEN. 
(London: Stevens & Sons Limited. 1951. Pp. 909-994. 10s. 6d.) 


Professor Kelsen based his brilliant analysis of The Law of the United 
Nations (published in 1950) on this premise: “The view that the verbal 
expression of a legal norm has only one ‘true’ meaning is a fiction. . . . 
A scientific interpretation has to avoid giving countenance to the fiction 
there is always but one single ‘correct’ interpretation of the norms to be 
applied to concrete cases.” (Preface, pp. xiv, xvi.) In expounding the law 
of the United Nations Kelsen, therefore, presented with meticulous logic 
the different lines of arguments that render “possible” divergent inter- 
pretations of numerous provisions of the United Nations Charter. 

In Recent Trends in the Law of the United Nations, a supplement 
of some eighty pages to the earlier work, Kelsen applies his method of 
scientific interpretation to four specific problems. It appears from his 
analysis of three of these, the North Atlantic Treaty, the action in Korea, 
and the resolution “Uniting for Peace,” that it is possible to conclude 
that they are or that they are not compatible with the United Nations 
Charter. Regarding the Secretary-General’s reappointment by the Gen- 
eral Assembly (or continuance in office, as the resolution terms it) with- 
out recommendation of the Security Council, Kelsen’s analysis leads to 
but one conclusion, namely, that it is incompatible with the Charter. 
Yet, according to Kelsen, though the legal analysis in any of the four 
cases may or must lead one to the verdict “inconsistent with the old law 
of the United Nations,” that case, perhaps, will constitute one of those 
instances “of which we may say ex injuria jus oritur.” 

As always, Kelsen’s legal exegesis is superb. Yet, this reviewer poses 
two exceptions to Kelsen’s interpretations. In connection with the North 
Atlantic Treaty one of the problems arising is this: Does Article 51 of 
the Charter permit the parties to the treaty to protect by means of 
collective self-defense a former enemy state (Italy) against an armed 
attack by a state acting under Article 107 of the Charter? Kelsen points 
out that, on the one hand, Article 107 is restricted in its application 
by Article 51, and, on the other hand, Article 51 is restricted in its appli- 
cation by Article 107, since both articles begin with the words “Nothing 
in the present Charter” shall exclude their applicability. Kelsen concludes, 
therefore, that it is possible to interpret the Charter as permitting or as not 
permitting the protection of a former enemy state by means of collective 
self-defense under Article 51 against an armed attack by a state acting 
under Article 107. 

This reviewer, however, believes that in a case like this, where two 
provisions of the Charter are logically irreconcilable, it would seem more 
appropriate to say that the Charter throws no light on the solution of the 
problem, than to assert that two interpretations of the Charter are possible. 
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As Kelsen shows, the answer to the question of whether the resolution 
“Uniting for Peace” is compatible with the Charter, depends in part on 
the interpretation of Article 10 in relation to Article 11 of the Charter. 
The problem is this: Does Article 11(2) restrict the application of Article 
10 and Article 11(4), or is Article 10 unrestricted in its application by 
Article 11(2) because the restriction contained in Article 11(2) is again 
canceled by Article 11(4)? Kelsen arrives at the conclusion that both 
interpretations are possible. There is a third interpretation, however, 
which removes the seeming conflict between Article 11(2) and Article 
11(4). Article 11(4) reads: “The powers of the General Assembly set 
forth in this Article shall not limit the general scope of Article 10.” 
Kelsen reads this paragraph as if the word “general” were not there. 
But it is a basic rule of interpretation that no word in a legal text should 
be assumed to be superfluous. Moreover, since the Charter uses in Article 
10 the term “scope,” but in Article 11(4) the term “general scope,” the 
view is strengthened that the qualification of the word “scope” by the 
word “general” in Article 11(4) is the key to removing the seeming con- 
flict between Article 11(2) and Article 11(4). Article 11(4) may be 
interpreted as simply meaning this: though there are specific powers 
of the General Assembly set forth in Article 11, the powers granted 
to the General Assembly in Article 10 in general, regarding matters not 
particularized by Article 11, are not impaired. 


The College of Idaho. Georce V. WoLFe. 


Whither Europe—Union or Partnership? By M. J. Bonn. (New York: 
Philosophical Library. 1952. Pp. 206. $3.75.) 


Those who believe that European political union is just around the 
corner will find very little encouragement in this book. Our distinguished 
author and scholar believes that neither a United States of Europe nor 
a Federation of Europe is possible for many years to come. 

Dr. Bonn analyses the major efforts that have been made to unite 
Europe and shows why each failed. The obstacles to the success of these 
efforts still exist—provincialism, economic jealousy, language barriers, and 
nationalism. Europe is more nationalistic today than before World 
War II—and this despite the fact that Europe is of necessity adopting 
economic techniques which ignore national boundaries. 

Dr. Bonn also contends that as long as Russia dominates Eastern 
Europe there can be no European Union. And Russia has no plans for 
surrendering her satellite territories. 

Even in Western Europe the practical operation of a federal state 
system faces insurmountable obstacles. European states have carried on 
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their independent foreign policies for centuries. They have never re- 
nounced their sovereignty. They have regular armies, each with a national 
character and tradition of its own. The NATO command difficulties 
demonstrate that there is little hope of a feeling of “oneness” among the 
European soldiers for some time to come. 

The book gives a good historical development of Benelux, NATO, 
OEEC, European Payments Union, the Council of Europe, GATT and 
the Schuman Plan. The author demonstrates—sometimes not too clearly— 
that none of these can be the practical basis for a permanent union for 
Europe. The spiritual basis for a genuine union are not yet laid. European 
nations see in union not a way of getting rid of nationhood but an 
opportunity for preserving it. 

Whither Europe then, if not a United States of Europe? Dr. Bonn 
feels that successful partnership in certain major national activities will 
best form the basis for a final union of Europe, which must have a union 
of nations, not of states. It is to be regretted that the author does not 
elaborate on this point. One is not quite certain what he means by major 
national activities. 

The author has devoted much space to historical developments. 
However, despite this burden of background material, the book is inter- 
estingly written. It is a MUST for any student or layman who wants 
to get a general picture of the main trends in international affairs today. 


San Jose State College. Gzoncs G. Baunrz. 


The Eastern Zone and Soviet Policy in Germany, 1945-50. By J. P. NetTL. 
(New York: Oxford University Press. 1951. Pp. xix, 324. $5.50.) 


This controversial book claims to cover five years (1945-50) of Soviet 
occupation and control of Eastern Germany. This, however, is subject 
to reservations. The statistical and other materials cover events only 
up to 1949 at the most, frequently only to 1948, and later occasional 
references are confined primarily to the very last section. (Conclusions, 
pp. 295 ff.) The book, therefore, is a historical study of the first stages 
of Soviet occupation and entrenchment up to the middle of 1949. It 
is substantially a detailed—in places an over-detailed—critical analysis 
of the socio-economic aspects rather than of the political dynamics of 
Soviet policy. The period includes the stage of physical reconstruction, 
and the initiation of a social revolution carefully planned in advance 
and undertaken with both the customary ruthlessness of ideologically 
inspired conquerors, and with considerable administrative skill. The pur- 
pose of socio-economic reform ran parallel to, and, as the author per- 
suasively points out, frequently in conflict with the paramount practical 
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aim of the Soviets; namely, to extract maximum reparations by dismantling 
and transferring plants to Russia, and from current German production. 

The principal value of the book consists in the blow-by-blow analysis 
of the reparations policy. But it does not explain the economic recovery 
of Eastern Germany since 1950, which is undeniable, in spite of the 
depletion of industrial equipment through reparations, although it is less 
spectacular than in the West (where it was supported by vast American 
subsidies). Nor is the effect of rationalized planning under the first two 
years’ plan (1949-50) given the proper weight. Discussion of this im- 
portant change in policy is scanty. In this stage dismantling had ceased 
completely and reparations were seemingly confined to consumers’ goods 
and specialized machinery (p. 256). Evidently, here the author failed to 
obtain documentation as solid as that used for the reparations issue. 
Similarly, the organizational changes under the new constitution of 1949 
are treated both skeletally and superficially. 

The merits of the book lie in the critical analysis of such primarily 
historical aspects as the land reform—without, however, coming to con- 
clusions as to whether the momentous transformation of the agrarian 
dominion of the Junkers into a country of small and middle-sized and non- 
collectivized farms has increased or decreased the food production poten- 
tial; the importance and operation of the Soviet Industrial Corporations 
(SAG); the structure and role of the SED; and finally, a unique feature, 
the detailed description of the various branches of industrial and agri- 
cultural production under Soviet direction between 1945 and 1949. 

Deficiencies in the fields of education, ideological indoctrination, legal 
and fiscal policies—here the reconstruction of the tax system was a note- 
worthy performance—may be explained by the predominant socio- 
economic interest of the author. 

The book is studded with tabulations and statistics, more bewildering 
than enlightening. The author’s conclusions may be summarized thus: 
The Soviets missed the opportunity of introducing and finally implement- 
ing communism in Eastern Germany because their interests in reparations 
overrode all long-range political considerations. Consequently, the Soviet 
masters decided “to drop the pursuit of Communism rather than the 
pursuit of reparations.” The result was that “a Communist party backed 
by Soviet bayonets is even now running a predominantly bourgeois 
society.” The supporters of the regime are confined to Communists and ex- 
Social Democrats who had become committed to the policy of the SED, 
opportunists, and those who received personal advantages. Since the 
characteristic feature of any Communist society, namely the new Com- 
munist managerial class, is conspicuous by its absence, the author how- 
ever holds: “there was something curiously ephemeral in the structure 
of society in Eastern Germany.” 
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These comfortably optimistic conclusions tend to indicate that, given 
free elections, the Communist nightmare will disappear and Eastern 
Germany will happily revert to its previous pattern of a bourgeois society, 
with the class stratification of rich and poor and the free enterprise 
economy plus unemployment as they are prevailing in the western zones. 
Such conclusions may prove to be a politically dangerous illusion. The 
bourgeois character may have been preserved; but what has taken place 
in Eastern Germany is a social revolution of the first magnitude, measured 
not only by the land reform which cannot be undone, but even more 
so by the tangible benefits of social security, the role assigned to the 
working class and its agencies in the productive process and the state, 
the complete disappearance of unemployment, and the indoctrination of 
youth in favor of a new social ideal. 

Social revolutions have a way of perpetuating themselves even if the 
hands of the political clock are being put back. By arousing German 
nationalist instincts the Soviets are playing a long-range game, and rising 
national bolshevism—not altogether unknown in the West—may become 


their winning card in the future. 
Kart LOEWENSTEIN. 


Amherst College. 


America and the Mind of Europe. Edited with an introduction by Lewis 
GALANTIERE. (New York: Library Publishers. 1952. Pp. 125. $2.75.) 


This symposium of nine authors, first published in the Saturday 
Review of Literature, might have, but did not, become the counterpart 
to The God Who Failed; the comparison would have been all the more 
interesting since two contributors, Arthur Koestler and Stephen Spender, 
make an appearance in both books. But Lewis Galantiére’s compilation 
does not live up to the ambitious title. Actually, only two of the essays, 
those of Raymond Aron and Denis de Rougemont, are concerned with 
Europe’s reactions to American world leadership; the rest deal with various 
aspects of European culture with scant reference to the main subject. 

The ablest performance is that of Raymond Aron, well known for 
his vigorous stand against the “neutralist” tendencies in his native France. 
His recent book, Les guerres en chaine (Paris: Gallimard, 1951) is the 
background against which his article on “Transatlantic Relations” should 
be read. The question, “is Europe prepared to accept American leader- 
ship?” cannot be answered by a simple “yes” or “no.” The European anti- 
communist will not question the need for the military leadership of the 
United States; but he will recoil from the idea of American supremacy 
in matters cultural and moral, and he will seriously doubt the wisdom of 
United States diplomacy. The European intellectual’s disdain for Amer- 
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ican mass-produced civilization is partly, “the envy by the weak of the 
strong,” but beyond that, it reflects the traditional anti-capitalism of a 
European elite which has failed to discern the great changes in the 
economic structure of the United States from laissez faire to New- and 
Fair-Dealism. Another of Aron’s criticisms, meanwhile adopted by George 
Kennan in his American Diplomacy, is directed against the American 
crusader complex: “Your leadership would be more readily accepted if 
you make it clear that you do not insist that the rest of the world must 
be like yourselves.” And, finally, in a Presidential election year this 
quotation may be appropriate: ““We hear too many voices from Washing- 
ton to know which voice truly represents you. . . . If we are to accept 
American leadership, America must herself find leaders whose leadership 


she accepts.” 
P James H. MEIsEL. 


University of Michigan. 


Christian Democracy in Italy and France. By Mario EINAUDI AND FRANGOIS 
GosuEL. (Notre Dame, Ind.: University of Notre Dame Press. 1952. 
Pp. x, 229. $4.00.) 


This book is a joint effort to present in brief compass an evaluation 
of the ideas and policies pursued by the Christian Democratic party in 
Italy and the Popular Republican Movement in France. Historical origins 


are sacrificed to a practical appraisal of the postwar period. 

Mario Einaudi has criticized the failure of Christian Democracy to 
adhere to its declared principles since it was catapulted into power in 
1948. As the majority party Christian Democracy has made a complete 
about-face on nearly every issue. Freedom of the press has been circum- 
scribed; regional self-government has been withheld; the Constitutional 
Court has been blocked; the President of the Republic is being reduced 
to a mere figurehead; labor’s freedom has been curbed—all this in flagrant 
violation of the Constitution. Christian Democracy has become the 
vehicle for the restoration of despotism in Italy to the great dismay of 
sincere democrats. 

The effects of this are to enhance the prestige of communism and 
to divide Italy into two opposing blocs—Communists and Catholics 
of the clerical brand. The Constitution and democracy have become 
discredited and social peace has been exacerbated. The final query is: 
Can Christian Democracy keep faith with itself, with the Constitution 
and with democracy, or must it translate itself into clericalism and a new 
despotism for Italy? 

Francois Goguel has had more difficulty in pinning down the M.R.P., 
as it has not been the majority party. Yet it has held the real balance 
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of power in the French Assembly. It has used this position of fulcrum 
to disrupt the unity of the left and to restore conservative leadership to 
France. Today it has the means to return De Gaulle and the reaction 
to power if it chooses. So far it has preferred to keep France marking time, 
hoping that conditions will in some way rectify themselves. 

Has the M.R.P. kept faith with itself? It has done so better than 
Christian Democracy in Italy. However, it has sacrificed the challenges 
for working-class redemption promised by the Fourth Republic upon the 
altar of middle-class security. By returning France to the mediocre con- 
servatism of the Third Republic the M.R.P. has admitted defeat as a 
reform party. It has, in league with the Socialists and the Radicals, 
abandoned the working classes to the ideals of Communism. It has 
compromised democracy and tainted itself with the brush of hypocrisy. 


University of Southern California. Cuirrorp A. L. Ricu. 


Political Parties and the Party System in Britain. Edited by SypNey D. 
Baitey. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, Inc. 1952. Pp. xii, 211. 
$3.95.) 


This book was originally published in London by the Hansard Society 
as part of its program “for promoting knowledge of and interest in 
parliamentary government.” In the words of its editor it “describes the 
evolution of the British party system, discusses the basic philosophy and 
political principles of the three main parties, and examines some of the 
problems to which the system gives rise.” As twenty writers deal each 
with one aspect of the subject, unity and consistency depend on the 
skill of its editor. A select bibliography enables the reader to pursue 
in detail any topic which specially interests him. It is, of course, one of 
the merits of the book that it excites interest in many problems and 
encourages further exploration. This is adult education at the highest 
level. 

The Symposium was obviously not written primarily for export and 
its writers assume that their readers will have a working knowledge of 
the last three centuries of English history and a general knowledge of 
the parliamentary system. It is creditable alike to its authors, to the 
reading public of the United States and to its American publisher that 
it should be republished in New York. 

It is of particular interest to observe what history looks like in per- 
spective, seen through the presumably myopic eyes of political parties. 
The Whigs are introduced sympathetically (by the historian of the Lib- 
erals) as “remnants of Puritanism and other sects” and denounced, a 
century or more later (by the historian of the Conservatives), as “acred 
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up to the eyes with Irish land.” The anonymous historian of the minor 
parties tells us that “the Whig aristocracy and the Tory House of Lords 
controlled the major parties to a greater extent than is generally recog- 
nised.” 

It is interesting, too, to see how each party views itself. The Con- 
servative speaks of “power for adapting means to long-desired ends rather 
than for thinking out new purposes.” The exponent of Labour principles 
extols the “belief that, though economic forces are, of course, important, 
a good society is possible only if it is recognised that the most funda- 
mental need of man’s moral nature is to combine and co-operate.” The 
Liberal’s view of the “present danger” is that “the individual will always 
be at the mercy of the organization” (the corporation, the trade union or 
the state—the “anonymous bosses”). The Independent conceives that 
“the first duty of an M.P. is to guard the liberties of the subject” and that 
“practically all legislation restricts liberty.” Who would be bold enough 
to deny any of these doctrines? Perhaps each party ought to have been 
permitted to describe its rivals. “=. 


University of British Columbia. 


A Breviate of Parliamentary Papers, 1917-1939. By P. anv G. Forp. (Ox- 
ford: Basil Blackwell & Mott Limited. Distributed in the U.S. by 
The Macmillan Company. 1951. Pp. xviii, 571. $8.50.) 


In this single volume, the authors have epitomized some twelve hun- 
dred reports of British royal commissions and departmental, advisory, and 
select committees, chosen from among the more than ten thousand such 
documents published in the inter-war years. The papers selected are those 
dealing with legislative subjects or public policy, thus covering broadly all 
important findings concerned with constitutional questions, economic, 
social, and financial policy, and legal administration, arising from the 
work of British parliamentary institutions. 

Each entry in the Breviate cites the title, date, source, and signatories 
of the document, and contains a summary in several hundred words of 
the terms of reference for the study, the argument, the conclusions, and 
the recommendations, written from the same point of view as the original 
report. The documents are arranged under sixteen major headings, e.g., 
machinery of government, labor, social security, housing, and town plan- 
ning, so as to “show the evolution of Parliamentary thinking on the several 
problems.” In addition to a complete subject list of the documents, the 
volume contains an alphabetical index, and an index to the names of 
the chairmen or authors of the reports. Topics within the various subject- 
matter sections are also cross-referenced. 
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The volume lends itself to useful employment in several ways— 
among them, to follow the evolution of findings on topics, ranging from 
the coal industry to parliamentary privilege; to ascertain what reports 
during this period are relative to any topic under consideration; and to 
determine the scope of any report in order to decide whether it warrants 
further consideration. As the authors suggest, “Individuals working on 
these papers must, at a great expense of time, have gathered the same 
ancillary information many times over.” Thanks to the authors and their 
team of workers, such efforts will be unnecessary henceforward. Of equal 
value to all social scientists, this volume certainly commands a place in 


every political science library. : — _ 


University of Washington. 


Land Planning Law in a Free Society: A Study of the British Town and 
Country Planning Act. By CHartes M. Haar. (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press. 1951. Pp. xiii, 213, 16 plates. $4.00.) 


Mr. Haar’s book, the first of the new Harvard Legal Studies, is a 
compactly written and comprehensive study of the sweeping changes 
arising in England from the adoption of the Town and Country Planning 
Act of 1947. It is the result of firsthand research and observation. 

Of most significance probably to American readers is the nationaliza- 
tion of development values of the land, which has been split into two 
components: the existing use value and the developmental potentiality 
of a piece of land for a more valuable use. This means that the owner 
of land retains the existing use value, which is left to the determination 
of the haggling of the willing buyer — willing seller in the market; but 
all increases in land value attributable to higher uses, or the difference 
between existing use and the more profitable use of which the land is 
capable, are transferred to public ownership. Such increase in the value 
of land must be paid for by the buyer-developer in the form of a develop- 
ment charge. As compensation for the loss of their development rights, 
private landowners are entitled to claim a pro rata share from a fund 
of £300 million. 

The new scheme is the British solution of the problem of how to 
prevent the unearned increment from going to landowners by way of 
floating and shifting land values. Nevertheless, as Haar points out, in- 
creases due to community enterprise, such as a new subway, will escape 
the development charge and profits arising from inflation will still accrue 
to the landowner. However, the new system does enable the state to 
capture use values created by community planning and also frees such 
planning from the crippling interference of haphazard private land de- 
velopment. 
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Haar discusses in great technical detail the machinery of town and 
country planning, state supervision of land use through the preparation 
of development plans and the control of development by various legal 
sanctions, and the methods of acquiring land compulsorily for public 
developments. All of this deserves the most careful examination by those 
concerned with the political, administrative, and social aspects of land 
use and city planning. Even the above summary shows that England has 
adopted within a democratic framework a public policy of guiding land 
development upon the basis of a rational land use pattern. 

Mr. Haar scarcely touches upon the difficulties which face state, 
regional or metropolitan, and municipal areas. Despite this limitation in 
a book entitled Land Planning Law in a Free Society, Mr. Haar has written 
an extremely valuable study of a highly complex and legalistic piece of 


legislation. Feuix F. Stumpr. 


San Francisco, California. 


The Rational Strength of English Law. By F. H. Lawson. (London: 
Stevens & Sons Limited. 1951. Pp. viii, 147. $2.50.) 


This stimulating little book is the third in the series of Hamlyn 
Lectures, devoted to “the furtherance . . . among the Common People of 
the United Kingdom . . . of the knowledge of the Comparative Jurispru- 


dence and the Ethnology of the Chief European Countries . . . to the 
intent that the Common People of the United Kingdom may realise the 
privileges which in law and custom they enjoy in comparison with other 
European peoples. ...” It is impossible to refrain at this point from 
the comment that the hearers of these lectures must surely have been, if 
they were profited by hearing them, very uncommon “Common People,” 
who were supplied either with technical training in the law, or with more 
than “Common” intelligence. 

Professor Lawson is concerned with rationality not as elegance, nor 
as system and logic, but as a “sane and intelligent adjustment of means 
to an end.” Ostensibly he is little concerned with the choice of the 
policies or ends the law is to serve, though it often proves impossible to 
maintain the isolation. This points up a difference in attitude between 
the English jurist and his American counterpart, for the strong tendency 
on this side of the Atlantic is to regard it as very much the concern of 
the lawyer to participate in the selection of ends. Common to most jurists 
in both countries, however, is acceptance of the empirical tradition with 
a refusal to apotheosize system and order in a field so complex and so 
intensely practical as is the law. Holmes’ famous dictum, “The Life of 
the law has not been logic: it has been experience,” emphasizes the prag- 
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matic nature of law as it tends to be regarded by most lawyers in the 
common law world. The author points out in connection with specific 
problems that English law may be at its worst when it seeks to be rational 
in the sense of systematic, that when English law goes wrong it is “nearly 
always through an excess rather than a defect of logic.” 

In dealing with specific problems in tort, contract, and property, 
Professor Lawson is at his most stimulating. The reader should not expect 
to be widely informed, however, for it is not in the dispensing of system- 
atic information but in the realm of provocative ideas that the author 
is at his best, both in his writing and in his teaching, whether formal or 
informal. Moreover, it is in the nature of lectures such as these that they 
suggest rather than exhaust. It is to be hoped that more elaborate treat- 
ment of some of the problems raised here will continue to come from 
the pen of the author, as in his recent “Negligence in the Civil Law.” 


. : SPENCER L. KIMBALL. 
University of Utah. 2 


Seven Britons in Imperial Russia, 1698-1812. Edited by Peter PuTNAM. 
Princeton Studies in History, Volume 7. (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 


versity Press. 1952. Pp. xxxiv, 424. $7.50.) 


Some understanding of the historic forces underlying the Soviet Rus- 
sian spirit of suspicion and aloofness toward its neighbors, and of the 
social system which tolerates barbarity, cruelty, and virtual enslavement 
of many of its peoples can be gained by reading this volume. To produce 
it, editor Putnam has selected excerpts from the journals, diaries, and 
narratives of seven British visitors to Russia, 1698-1812. These men, whose 
interests and business in Russia ranged from diplomacy to commerce and 
from art to engineering, give one a clear, but somewhat repetitious account 
of eighteenth-century Russian life. 

Each author was more inclined to describe than to analyze; and each 
was concerned with only that limited segment of Russia which he saw; 
so one gets the impression of reading the equivalent of many tourists’ 
letters rather than a well organized history or interpretation of Russian 
life. The excerpts concerning the travelers’ personal difficulties with post 
horses, servants, faulty equipment and food might well have been con- 
densed in favor of more basic and peculiarly Russian problems. But de- 
spite the space the editor allots to trivia there is room for that data and 
editorial notation which gives one significant glimpses of Russian geog- 
raphy, commerce, politics, religion, diplomacy, and military affairs, and 
of the foreign influences and personnel which were at work in the country. 

Putnam’s excellent biographical sketches of the travelers, John Perry, 
Jonas Hanway, William Richardson, Sir James Harris, Robert Ker Porter, 
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Archdeacon William Coxe, and Brigadier General Sir Robert Thomas 
Wilson occupy about one-fourth of the book. His arrangement of the 
excerpts is purposely topical, necessitating some disregard for the chrono- 
logical sequence of the originals. Some of the excerpts are too short to 
be satisfactory, and the editor’s titles, “The Skepticism of Simpletons,” 
“A Terrible Triptych,” or “Baptismal Immolations,” are more annoying 
than intriguing. However the over-all impression made is a favorable one. 

There are three mediocre maps offset by a dozen well reproduced 
plates depicting characters and scenes described in the text. Typographi- 
cally, the book is excellent. 


University of Utah. 


W. Haroitp DALGLIESH. 


Africa: Crisis in the Making. By Harotp R. Isaacs and Emory Ross. 
(Headline Series, Foreign Policy Association. No. 91, January-Febru- 
ary, 1952. Pp. 62. $ .35.) 


The Dilemma of South Africa. By ArTHUR KEPPEL-JoNEs. (Behind the 
Headline Series, Canadian Institute of International Affairs. Vol. X, 
No. 6. November, 1950. Pp. 19. $.15.) 


South Africa Today. By ALAN Paton. (Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 175. 
Pp. 32. $.25.) 


These three pamphlets, published by renowned organizations dedi- 
cated to analysis of leading national and international problems, are con- 
cerned with the racial-political problems of the African area. As a group 
they provide excellent orientation to the postwar crisis steadily emerging 
from the matrix of African nationalism, European colonialism and low 
living standards. The first of these studies, and by far the most significant, 
is concerned with the African continent as a whole while the latter two 
pinpoint their attention to the South African problem. 

The contributions of Africa: Crisis in the Making are out of all pro- 
portion to the size of the work. Within its fifty-six pages is found a fine 
analysis, lucidly written and with penetrating insight, of Africa’s mounting 
social and political unrest. The attempt within such small compass to 
deal with Africa’s true role in global considerations is itself no easy task. 
This is coupled with an examination, well balanced in content and logical 
in conclusion, of current trends and events from Arab North Africa to 
the tip of the Cape of Good Hope, resulting in a concise work of great 
value. 

One of the authors, Mr. Isaacs, has specialized in colonial nationalism 
in relation to Asia until shortly before publication of this study. One 
-ould easily conclude from his analysis that he has been a life-long student 
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of African affairs. His experience with the problem of nationalism among 
the Asiatics provided him with an invaluable frame of reference with 
which to survey the course of recent events on the other side of the world. 
He thus imparts to his study a more realistic appraisal of Africa’s strategic 
importance than would ordinarily come from one with less global per- 
spective. 

Mr. Isaacs’ thesis is irrefutable. 

Yesterday and today — Asia; tomorrow — Africa. The ferment of nationalism and the 
rising demand of peoples in underdeveloped areas for improved living standards wait 
for no man. Americans must lose no time in understanding the problems of the African 
continent — or it will be too late (title page). 

He then describes the extent to which the United States is already en- 
meshed in the affairs of the African continent by virtue of our need for 
raw materials, investments, and the strategic role this area must inevitably 
play in future world conflicts. Africa “already heavily inked in on the 
maps of the military planners” has placed the United States in the un- 
enviable position of supporting the colonial policies of England, France, 
Belgium, and Portugal before the United Nations while at the same time 
voicing our sympathies for the aspirations of the colonial peoples toward 
self-government or independence. “In this process our Western allies 
have often come resentfully to regard us as stupidly sentimental cham- 
pions of their colonial subjects while the colonial peoples have come to 
regard us more and more as partners of their Western European rulers, 
distinguished only by our greater hypocrisy” (p. 48). From a “half formed 
intention” to aid in the political advancement of colonial peoples in 
Africa at the end of World War II, the American government has yielded 
to pressures produced by the postwar bifurcation of the world into two 
hostile power blocs. “A graph of American policy on colonial issues since 
1945 would show a high but wavering line at the outset and then a curve 
descending sharply in almost direct ratio to the rising curve of tension 
with Russia” (p. 48). 

The contribution of Dr. Emory Ross, a leader in missionary endeav- 
ours in Africa, consists of a five-page article entitled “Africa’s Need for 
Wholeness.” Deprecating the fact that the animistic communal society 
of the African is being cracked and that nothing can save it whole, Dr. 
Ross looks to a new kind of wholeness which of necessity “includes edu- 
cation, science, law, medicine, economics, politics, race, social welfare, 
industry, banking, communications, art, literature, recreation, all the ele- 
ments of life, each being free but responsible, each being strong but con- 
tributing, each whole within the greater whole. Any wholeness in our 
relations with Africa will undoubtedly contribute to the wholeness of the 
West and of the World” (p. 62). Since the missionaries have been the 
most powerful agency in the disintegration of African communal tribal 
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life one is left with the impression that Dr. Ross is trying to piece together 
what he has helped tear asunder, although he does not quite know how. 

The illustrations in this pamphlet are of high order and present rele- 
vant statistics ii: a most palatable form. 

Professor Keppel-Jones and Alan Paton in their respective mono- 
graphs make worthwhile additions to their already widely known works. 
Both men present, primarily for the benefit of non-South Africans, brief 
surveys of those factors—historical, racial, political and ideological— 
responsible for that troubled land’s deeply rooted internal conflicts. South 
Africa’s explosive situation is particularly prone to distortion by foreign 
writers. The authors, both prominent South Africans, acutely sensitive to 
the problems involved, have succeeded in presenting restrained and objec- 
tive surveys which are admirably suited as companion pieces to news- 
paper reports and popular magazine articles on the topic. 

The three pamphlets provide a core of outside reading which might 
profitably be assigned to students in classes dealing with problems of the 


African area. 
EuGENE P. Dvorin. 


University of California, Los Angeles. 


British and Soviet Colonial Systems. By KATHLEEN M. STAHL. (New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, Inc. 1951. Pp. ix, 114. $2.50.) 


Too short to get below the surface of the phenomena it treats, this 
remains a useful handbook of legal and formal organization. The powers 
and procedures of the British Crown and Parliament in relation to colonial 
regulation and legislation, the functions and organization of the Colonial 
Office, the powers of colonial governor, executive council, and legislative 
council, and the rights of colonial subjects, are all briefly set out. Where 
the author ventures beyond the structural level she stays within the as- 
sumption that the goal of British policy is to raise all the colonies to the 
status of self-government. 

Turning to the Soviet Union, the author deals with the relation of 
the five Central Asian Union Republics to the USSR government, treating 
this as a Soviet colonial system. Again the treatment is too brief to permit 
critical judgment, but it suffers somewhat from being forced into the same 
scheme as the British system. Although Soviet nationalities policy is 
shown to differ markedly from British colonial policy both in clarity and 
purpose, the schematic uniformity of the two halves of the book involves 
the doubtful assumption that something is to be gained by treating the 
two systems as two examples of the same thing and comparing them point 
by point. A somewhat more penetrating analysis would be required to 


justify the title. 
J y C. B. MAcPHERSON. 
University of Toronto. 
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The Korean Minority in Japan, 1904-1950. By Epwarp W. Wacner. (New 
York: Institute of Pacific Relations. 1951. Pp. v, 108. [Mimeo.] $1.50.) 


The Korean Minority in Japan, 1904-1950 contains essential informa- 
tion on the Far East published in readable form, and it should be con- 
sulted by all students of contemporary race-minority problems. 

Japan and Korea were culturally linked in pre-national times; but 
there were three centuries of mutual exclusion after Hideyoshi’s invasion 
of the peninsula. In 1904, a handful of Koreans resided in Japan; by 1945 
their number reached two and one-half million. It is probable, therefore, 
that a tenth of the population of the Republic of South Korea has lived 
at some time across the Straits. The emigrants were concentrated mainly 
in the industrial cities, where they became as familiar a sight as are 
Negroes in Chicago or New York. 

The wave of immigration set in after 1919 with the political fusion 
of the peoples, and may be compared with the contemporary movement 
of the Madrasis into Burma. Japanese police tyranny in their native land 
made expatriation seem a relief; wages for agricultural labor in Korea were 
far lower than even the low pay of factories in Osaka; a stream of students 
also sought in Japan the opportunities for higher education which they 
were denied at home. The emigrants were clannish — but prolific and 
resourceful, though wretchedly housed and fed. They accepted bottom 
wages and hazardous work — eventually mining a third of all Japanese 
coal — and earned the hatred of the native working class, a feeling that 
expressed itself in the general massacre of Koreans during the 1923 earth- 
quake. During the war period they were exploited in armament plants 
like the European slaves of the Third Reich. 

In the four months after liberation about half of the Koreans repatri- 
ated themselves. At this time the Supreme Commander, Allied Powers 
and the Korean Army Military Advisory Group set up controlled facili- 
ties which returned over half a million more, but placed strict limits 
upon the money and baggage they could carry with them. Six hundred 
thousand Koreans preferred to remain. Prosperous Koreans were few; the 
others seem to have chosen continuing poverty and discrimination in 
Japan through deep-seated mistrust of their own national future. 

Mr. Wagner pays tribute to the organizing ability of the Koreans, 
though their principal League soon developed communist affinities. Their 
operations in the black market during the years of defeat brought the 
same accusations as were leveled at the Jews in post-Versailles Germany. 
In 1949, the Japanese government dissolved the Korean League and con- 
fiscated its properties. 

SCAP is shown to have been intelligently sympathetic with its Korean 
wards, providing them with free liaison services and transport. But the 
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Americans could not acknowledge the Koreans’ demand to be treated 
altogether as allies—a motive which made them resist paying certain 
occupation levies, and insist upon maintaining their own schools. 

The outbreak of a new war found little sympathy among the emi- 
grants for the Republic of Korea. Eventually, most of their newspapers 
had to be suppressed under war-emergency regulations. Such Korean 
language papers seem not to have been made available to Mr. Wagner. 
His Japanese sources are adequate, and his analysis of SCAP documents, 


excellent. 
ALFRED CROFTS. 


University of Denver. 


Planning of Post-War Economic Development in India. By N. V. Sovani. 
(New York: Institute of Pacific Relations. 1951. Pp. xi, 48. $1.75.) 


Militant Hinduism in Indian Politics: A Study of the R.S.S. By J. A. 
Curran, Jr. (New York: Institute of Pacific Relations. (1951. Pp. 
iti, 94. $1.50.) 


The first of these is an unrevised printing of a paper delivered at the 
1950 Institute of Pacific Relations conference on nationalism in Southeast 
Asia. A fifteen-page appendix provides additional statistics on the results 
of development programs of state governments up to November, 1950. 

Mr. Sovani has given us a series of studies in this same area, including 


The International Position of India’s Raw Materials (1948) and Economic 
Relations of India with South-East Asia and the Far East (1949). The 
present work is concerned primarily with large scale government programs 
rather than with such proposals as the Bombay Plan. 

The author is sharply critical of the efforts of the Congress party. 
But in assessing the various problems in his chapter on “The Failure of 
Planning,” he overlooks the appalling drain on India’s resources imposed 
by the Kashmir dispute. The final chapter on “International Factors” 
offers a challenging analysis and criticism of American aid policies in Asia. 

In Curran’s Militant Hinduism in Indian Politics we have a report 
which the Institute of Pacific Relations announces as one of a series of 
inquiries into the politics of South-East Asia. A parallel study of the 
Indian Communist movement is scheduled for publication later this year. 

The author analyzes the history, program, membership, policies, lead- 
ership, and influence of the Sangh. His estimates of its power have not 
been confirmed by subsequent events. Thus it is stated: “The R.S.S. is 
currently the strongest of the anti-Congress groups. The Communist 
Party has fallen from its immediate postwar strength to one of weakness. 
. . . The Party will require much time to recover the ground that it has 
lost — if indeed it can even do so.” Yet the recent Indian election results 
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have featured an almost total failure of Hindu extremist candidates, 
except in Rajasthan, and at the same time a remarkable show of strength 
for the Communist party. 

Aside from the above considerations, Curran’s study presents a well 
organized body of unusual material obtained by personal interviews, from 
documents, and from Indian news sources. The citations given throughout 


the text add to its value. 
D. MACKENZIE BROWN. 


University of California, Santa Barbara College. 


Uruguay: South America’s First Welfare State. By GeorGe PENDLE. (Lon- 
don and New York: Royal Institute of International Affairs. 1952. 
Pp. viii, 100. $2.50.) 


This slender volume is one of a number of studies the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs is making as a sort of “retake,” so to speak, of 
its excellent Republics of South America published a number of years ago 
and now, unfortunately, out of print. The RIIA has a deserved reputation 
for doing things of this sort well. This study is no exception in that 
regard. The only disappointing feature about it is its very brief treatment 
of one of the most interesting countries in the world. 

The author was a professor of English history at Asuncion, Paraguay, 
for two years in the early ’forties; for two years later in the same decade 
he was London correspondent of Realidad, and he is now a regular con- 
tributor to the Latin American service of the BBC. That he knows his 
Uruguay is obvious. 

The volume attempts to cover the water front, for all its short com- 
pass. The land and the people and the evolution of modern Uruguay 
are described in summary fashion. Later chapters deal with the welfare 
state, finance, production, foreign trade, and foreign relations. The press 
gets less than a page, art less than half a page; the radio, cinemas, theaters, 
and music share three-fourths of a page. Obviously, no justice can be done 
the various topics with a treatment so brief. 


University of California, Los Angeles. Russet. H. Frrzorson. 


God and Man at Yale: The Superstitions of ““Academic Freedom.” By 
WiruiaM F. Buck ey, Jr., with an Introduction by JoHN CHAMBER- 
LAIN. (Chicago: Henry Regnery Company. 1951. Pp. xix, 240. $3.50.) 


It is much easier to write a reply to the charges made in this much- 
discussed book than to present an adequate review of it. (See “The Attack’ 
on Yale,” by McGeorge Bundy in The Atlantic [November, 1951], pp. 
50-52.) Basically, it is the 1951 edition of a speech which was made, but 
not published, by a certain Meletus in 399 B.C. in an Athenian law court 
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in which he attacked Socrates and the new education for perverting the 
youth. The answer to the latest edition might still well be the Apology 
of Socrates. Anyone who wishes to maintain a rigid status quo or has 
an axe to grind, as Mr. Buckley evidently has, can find ample evidence 
in our colleges and universities that the attempts of the faculties to re- 
examine the facts and truths that have previously found general accept- 
ance are basically subversive. Mr. Buckley apparently forgets that early 
Christianity and eighteenth-century American democracy were also con- 
sidered subversive in their time. 

Mr. Buckley is entitled to his views and to their expression in a book: 
nor does one question the sincerity of his fervent campaign to reform the 
curriculum (and the faculty) at Yale in accordance with his avowed 
principles (see p. 194). But in spite of the favorable reviews and the four 
printings in 1951, the book is highly sensational and completely overrated. 
No reputable social scientist, with so few of the available facts before him, 
would risk his reputation and self-respect to write a book such as this. 
For example, the author did not poll the alumni as to their preferences 
in education, but blithely assumes that they hold the same views as he. 
If Mr. Buckley did not like the type of faculty attitude at Yale, why did 
he stay for five years and why did he not transfer to an institution whose 
faculty and official views were more nearly his? Neither he nor Mr. 
Chamberlain, who wrote the Introduction, seem to have the slightest idea 
of the true meaning of “academic freedom.” It, along with political free- 
dom, economic freedom, and religious freedom, are but different facets 
of our total concept of traditional American freedom. And Mr. Buckley 
has obviously much to learn about these freedoms. It is easy to throw 
stones at academic glass houses but as Socrates said, “If I corrupt the 
young men, who makes them better?” One may safely predict two things: 
that this is not a great book and that similar attacks will be made on both 
Yale and other universities from time to time. 


Dean of the Faculty, University of Utah. Jacos GEERLINGS. 


Theft, Law and Society. By Jerome HAtt. (Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Inc. Second Edition. 1952. Pp. xxiv, 398. $10.00.) 


This is essentially a juridical text. However, Professor Hall has suc- 
ceeded in demonstrating the wider social implications of this specialized 
study. Although he adheres to the view that progress in the social sciences 
depends upon intensive research in narrowly defined areas, he pays his 
respects to the needs of social theory, and decides to go beyond the “mere 
grubbing for facts.” The prudent, circumspect and down-to-earth quality 
of his thinking should convince the most determined opponent of “philo- 
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sophical social science” that social theory is not necessarily synonymous 
with “metaphysics,” but that it serves an important and indispensable 
function in a cultured society. 

The historically developed, juridically necessary and fine distinctions 
between embezzlement, larceny by trick, obtaining property by false pre- 
tenses, receiving stolen property, and similar disquisitions are of primary 
interest to the student of law. Still, the author never overlooks an oppor- 
tunity to develop the significant connections between the special subject 
matter in hand and the broader aspects of law administration, social prob- 
lems, and legislation. It is this integration with the subject matter of the 
political scientist (and social philosopher), which makes this book trans- 
cend the conventional confines of a specialized treatise, and it does so in a 
unique and outstanding fashion. 

The intellectually curious layman in the field of law, if he is inter- 
ested in social problems and theory, will derive particularly valuable 
knowledge from parts of Professor Hall’s historical research. It is inter- 
esting to learn that eighteenth-century England, i.e., England of the Indus- 
trial Revolution, was the time and place where practically the entire law 
of theft was made. The same impact of the Industrial Revolution pro- 
duced, of course, “new data with reference to theories of cultural change, 
institutional interaction, the function of laws, problem-solving by judges.” 
A tremendous amount of intricate research went into the detailed history 
of the “Carrier’s Case” of the year 1473, to which much of British eigh- 
teenth-century law on theft harks back. By no accident, this crucial case, 
which is presented in the form of a true human—not only legal — 
document, coincides historically with the rise of modern commercial 
economy. 

Significantly, Mr. Hall considers it necessary to defend his “social 
laws,” as derived from his legal and case studies, against the claims of 
the statistical school of law, on the one hand, and of a “value-free”’ social 
science on the other. His is not the only field in which this kind of con- 
troversy has arisen. But the way in which he dismisses the opposition 
is instructive, and may serve as a model argument. He aptly states that 
to generalize simply means to select relevant elements from actual com- 
plex events. He notes that his generalizations are “unlimited” while “sta- 
tistical statements regarding, e.g., the age of automobile thieves and 
embezzlers, the percentage of convictions of professional receivers as com- 
pared with that of lay offenders, the relative frequency of probation for 
embezzlers as compared with that in other offenses . . . do not generalize 
beyond the given data.” In other words, they give us, by virtue of their 
substance, little or nothing to think about — unless, of course, we start 
speculating about possible reforms or action on the basis of the given data. 
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In speculating about reform or any other possible action, we begin neces- 
sarily to exercise “value judgments.” This not only would represent an- 
other infraction of the rules of scientific attitude, as interpreted by the 
statistical and positivist schools of thought, but Mr. Hall himself has con- 
vincing notions about how far a social scientist can be permitted to go in 
“discovering” needs for reform without getting lost in a non-scientific 
“advocacy” of them. 

However, “every analysis of specific decisions and legislative enact- 
ments involved some evaluation,” writes Professor Hall. “Studied avoid- 
ance of even any suggestion of evaluation would have inhibited inquiry. 
. .. Ilo understand a problematic situation, it is necessary to reconstruct 
and re-live it with all the doubts, assurance, insights, sense of obligation 
and aspirations experienced by the original actors in it.” Moreover, the 
essential function of the judge and the judiciary is problem-solving. What 
else does problem-solving involve than the effort to find the “best solu- 
tion”? “That is why it is impossible actually to exclude the Ought from 
an Is-Ought process.” 

It appears indispensable that the political scientist occasionally cast 
a searching eye upon the work of neighboring fields. This may provide 
him with the necessary balance to prevent him from being too sure of his 
own method as the only acceptable one, or of behaviorist-descriptive and 
statistical science (or any other approach!) as furnishing the exclusively 
valid answers to legitimate problems. The humility with which Professor 
Hall qualifies the certainty of his methods and results is something which 
some political and social scientists might well ponder. 


Roosevelt College of Chicago. Lupwic FReunp. 


The Elements of Political Science. By ALFRED DE Grazia. (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 1952. Pp. xvi, 635, xxvi. $5.50.) 


The Elements of Political Science is intended as an introduction into 
the field for the student who has had no previous training. No doubt 
exists that there is a crying need for a general work on politics which 
would provide the student with a balanced and judicious appraisal of the 
great issues of political theory and practice. It is to be regretted that the 
author has missed the opportunity: he has obviously read very widely, 
yet has failed to integrate his data. The first part of the book is quite 
short, and treats the “scope and method” of political science. The second 
part, well over two hundred pages, deals with “political behavior,” stress- 
ing the themes of the place of the elite and the role of pressure groups 
in the political process. Part III on “governmental organization,” the larg- 
est section of the book, covers the main governmental institutions, and 
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is conventional in conception and execution. The fourth part on “democ- 
racy and policy” is quite inadequate, and perhaps — because of its brevity 
—bound to be so. The author’s style is ponderous and not easy to read. 
It is burdened by sociological and pseudo-scientific jargon which manages 
to say in fifty long words what could be stated in ten short ones, as a 
result of which the trite and the obvious become even more apparent, 
whereas any fresh or interesting idea is buried in a mass of verbiage. The 
author’s definition of democracy may serve as an illustration: “It is an 
eclectic whole composed of a complex of ideas and practices that attempt 
to say what people want and to give it to them, to say what is good for 
people and to give that to them, to restrain the tendency of unforeseen 
wants and effects from unbalancing the equilibrium, and to allow the 
various ideas free play” (p. 570). De Grazia italicizes this definition, but 
italicization is no substitute for clarity of thought or expression. It is more 
than questionable whether the freshman, to whom this elementary text 
is addressed, will discover the “exciting possibilities of political science” 
(p. vii) after struggling through this barrage. There are numerous errors 
of fact which a careful reader or editor could have caught (e.g., the first 
German winter campaign in Russia in World War II is placed in 1940, 
and the Conservative party is referred to as Union Party). 

The Elements of Political Science contains dozens of charts, graphs, 
diagrams, and tables; yet all this pictorial material fails to enliven the 
text which rarely rises above the commonplace. Nor does the coining of 
words like “elitists” and “politists” provide new points of departure in 
the study of politics. All in all, therefore, The Elements of Political 
Science, heavily documented and handsomely produced, is unlikely to 
prove an adequate tool in showing the beginning student what politics 


is all about. 
WILLIAM EBENSTEIN. 


Princeton University. 


The Origins of Totalitarian Democracy. By J. L. Tatmon. (London: 
Secker & Warburg. 1952. Pp. xi, 366. $5.00.) 


In this volume, the first of three designed to achieve a complete treat- 
ment of the origin and development of modern democratic (Leftist) 
totalitarianism, it is Professor Talmon’s purpose “to show that concur- 
rently with the liberal type of democracy there emerged from the same 
premises in the eighteenth century a trend towards what we propose to 
call the totalitarian type of democracy.” Liberal democracy approaches its 
problems by the pragmatic, empirical process of trial and error, and it 
recognizes that the political sphere is only one area of human experience. 
By contrast totalitarian democracy moves on the assumption that there 
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is “‘a sole and exclusive truth in politics” and that this truth comprehends 
the whole of man’s life. In total submission to this truth he finds not 
only perfect liberty but also salvation. Liberal democracy is never more 
than a means by which man may approach the problems which we term 
political. Totalitarian democracy is never less than a way of life—a 
Messianic secular religion. 

The roots of this secular faith are to be found in the eighteenth- 
century idea of a natural order —the idea that history is moving inex- 
orably toward a secularized version of the Kingdom of Heaven in which 
reason and virtue will reign supreme. In this natural progression man 
per se must be released from the shackles of all existing institutions. He 
must be brought to a position of complete freedom and complete equality 
so that as an isolated individual rather than as a member of any group 
other than the State he can will his true will. From the collectivity of 
such individuals within the State there arises a single general will with 
which the true will of each member must of necessity conform. It is not 
difficult to make the transition from such a position to a plebiscitary 
democracy which is oblivious to individual rights in the concrete regard- 
less of how it may exalt them in the abstract. Nor is it difficult to make 
the transition from plebiscitary expressions of the general will to the idea 
that this will finds its purest expression in the will of one individual or 
of a small group. Once this stage is reached, once the general will is by 
definition identified with the will of a revolutionary elite, then opposition 
to this elite is also by definition opposition to the people. Only with its 
complete liquidation will the Millennium be attained. In the pursuit of 
such a noble end it is, of course, only natural that means become meaning- 
less except in so far as they are efficacious and practical. 

This pattern is familiar to every one who has studied the evolution 
of Marxism. What is not so familiar is that Marxism represents a con- 
tinuation of the totalitarian democratic tradition of the eighteenth century, 
a tradition which grew out of the Enlightenment’s theories of a natural 
order, out of Rousseau’s concept of the general will, out of the property 
theories of Morelly and Mably, out of the Jacobin dictatorship and out 
of Babeuf’s consolidation of these ideas into the blueprint of a society 
democratic by definition but totalitarian in fact. 

In the development of this thesis Professor Talmon has made a con- 
tribution of the first magnitude. This contribution does not consist in the 
establishment of an historical link between Rousseau and Stalin, but in 
the lesson which we can draw as clearly from the dictatorship of a Robes- 
pierre as of a Stalin—“the incompatibility of the idea of an all-embrac- 
ing and all-solving creed with liberty.” Liberty today, as with Burke, lies 
in the direction of trial and error. It is lost when resort is had to compre- 
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hensive plans designed to solve the whole of man’s political problems. 
Perhaps the beginning of political wisdom is contained in Professor Tal- 
mon’s assertion that the harsh though necessary task of the historian and 
political philosopher is “to drive home the truth that human society and 
human life can never reach a state of repose.” 


Ba or FRANK GRACE. 
University of Michigan. G 


Art and Technics. By Lewis Mumrorp. (New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1952. Pp. 162. $2.50.) 


In his Revolutionist’s Handbook, postscript to Man and Superman, 
Bernard Shaw puts in the mouth of John Tanner these words: “The rea- 
sonable man adapts himself to the world. The unreasonable man persists 
in trying to adapt the world to himself. Therefore, all progress depends 
on the unreasonable man.” In certain of his earlier books Lewis Mum- 
ford has been the voice of this “unreasonable man,” as unreasonable in 
his demands of weak, fallible human nature as were Jesus and Paul. We 
may even say he has been more unreasonable; for he has demanded of 
man an insight, a sensitiveness, a varied adaptability that did not enter 
into the exhortations of these great religious teachers. 

However, Mumford is not so exigent in his latest book, Art and 
Technics, which contains the text of his six “Bampton Lectures of 1951,” 
delivered at Columbia University. Here is the essence of his outlook on 
life as it has been developed in his earlier volumes, a sunnier book than 
any he has yet written. 

As a philosopher of man’s destiny, Mumford emphasizes the contrast 
between medieval man, willing to burn the heretic but oblivious to the 
poverty and wretchedness of his surroundings, and the modern man, 
absorbed in the conquest of nature’s secrets but neglectful of the life of 
the spirit. Mumford has objectified the medieval period as a world of art, 
expressed in its great cathedrals, their sculptures and paintings, while he 
has identified modern life with its urge to live well, to gain control over 
natural forces, by its most characteristic symbol, the machine. Hence, the 
title, “Art and Technics.” : 

It must be admitted that in our preoccupation with gains in pro- 
ductivity, in concentration on better physical health, greater comfort in 
living, greater command over natural forces, we have forgotten much of 
which our ancestors were aware when their predominant interests were 
spiritual rather than material. In the confusion, in the conflict of ambi- 
tions, in the anxieties bred by material goals, present-day man has made 
himself more unhappy while seeking happiness than was medieval man 
who seemed content to postpone happiness to another world. 
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The reader may well find the most interesting aspect of this book to 
lie in Mumford’s treatment of three representative fields where art and 
technics have become related, as an augury of a future in which this 
balance can be more widespread. These fields are printing, photography, 
and architecture. And, in our schools of today Mumford notes that thou- 
sands of students are now modeling and painting, acting, singing, and 
playing in orchestras with a creative exuberance and a technical skill their 
ancestors never had a chance to develop. 

Thus, Mumford sees modern man laying foundations — unself-con- 
sciously for the most part — for a society in which there is slowly emerging 
a greater measure of democracy, equality, religious awareness, art, and a 
search for unknown truth on all levels of the physical and the spiritual. 
At a time when our people are suspicious and fearful, this poised, balanced 
forecast of man’s potential is more than welcome. 


Spokane, Washington. BENJAMIN H. Kizer. 


Mr. Justice Sutherland: A Man Against the State. By Jor. Francis 
PascHaL. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1951. Pp. xi, 267. 


$4.00.) 


Charles Evans Hughes and the Supreme Court. By SamuEL HENDEL. (New 
York: King’s Crown Press, Columbia University. 1951. Pp. xii, 337. 
$4.50.) 


Although hardly to be classed with Fairman’s Miller, Mason’s 
Brandeis, or Swisher’s Taney, Paschal’s study is a valuable addition to 
the growing list of judicial biographies. Written with the help of Suther- 
land’s private papers, it gives additional insight into the forces that molded 
the man who spoke for the conservative majority in so many great cases 
of the “back to normalcy” period lying between the New Freedom and 
the New Deal. We see a boy going to work at the age of twelve, yet 
at seventeen able to attend a Mormon academy and later to spend one 
term at the University of Michigan Law School. Wherever he turned, 
he fell under the tutorship of stern disciples of Spencerian liberalism. 
The failure of the Mormon co-operative business enterprises, which he 
opposed as a leader of the Liberal party, merely confirmed his already 
settled convictions. 

It is difficult to believe that a single term at Michigan could have 
made as deep an impression upon him as the author implies; yet it is 
undeniable that Judge Campbell’s theory of the foreign relations power 
runs through the Curtiss-Wright opinion, and many of his other opinions 
sound as if they had been dictated from the grave by Judge Cooley. Only 
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his love for Utah succeeded in making a real breach in his laissez faire 
philosophy. The year 1896 found him supporting Bryan for the presi- 
dency, solely, it appears, because a silver state would gain so much from 
his money program. In Congress, he supported a bounty on sugar as well 
as a protection tariff. But there were other minor breaches, of course: he 
favored government intervention to enjoin a strike, even though inter- 
vention to limit charges by employment agencies seemed to threaten the 
very foundations of the Republic. Nor did his regard for the theory of the 
separation of powers deter him from introducing a bill, a generation before 
it was to pass, to authorize the Supreme Court to regulate civil procedure 
in the federal courts. 

Sutherland’s reasoning began with a theory to which all facts must 
conform almost as slavishly as in the communist dialectic. Hughes’ ap- 
proach stands in sharp contrast, and one is left with the impression that 
his burning desire was to go down in history as the greatest chief justice 
since Marshall. There were other differences. Sutherland built up the 
doctrine of “business affected with a public interest” as a limitation on 
governmental authority to its zenith; Hughes helped to inter it in the 
Nebbia case. Sutherland was a firm believer in dual federalism, whereas 
Hughes accepted the doctrine of national supremacy, once national author- 
ity was established, in its pure form. Sutherland could see no duty beyond 
enforcing the Constitution as written by the framers, but read, of course, 
through Cooleyized Spencerian glasses; to Hughes, the first duty of the 
Court was to save the nation and, in doing so, to preserve the Court’s 
position that it might be with us tomorrow to apply restraints — not total 
barriers. Mr. Hendel seems to be upset that he succeeded. 

Hendel adequately develops Hughes’ greatest shortcoming — his lack 
of academic honesty in the handling of precedents. In the Coppage case 
he joined with Day in insisting that Adair was not in point; in sustaining 
the National Labor Relations Act he distinguished both; and when both 
were laid to rest in a Frankfurter opinion he concurred in an opinion 
making no mention of either. He distinguished the Child Labor case in 
sustaining convict-made goods legislation, although the latter ruling was 
soon used — and correctly — as proof that the Child Labor case has been 
overruled. He fails, however, in what should have been his real task — 
that of explaining why the Chief Justice took this view when his colleagues 
in the American Law Institute were insisting that the greatest evil of our 
case system and the cause of much of our confusion is the distinguishing 
of indistinguishable precedents. His only comment is that Hughes sought 
to protect the prestige of the Court by preserving a semblance of stability, 
however fictitious. 
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This failure grows out of the very nature of the book. It does not 
purport to be a biography of Hughes. Instead, it is a study of the decisions 
of the Court during his two periods of service. As such, it is well done; 
but it leaves one with the impression that this is not the best manner in 
which to tackle constitutional development. Nor does it furnish an ade- 
quate basis for his “evaluation” of judicial review as a political institution. 


University of California, Los Angeles. J. A. C. Grant. 


Judicial Legislation: A Study in American Legal Theory. By Frep V. 
CanHILL, Jr. (New York: The Ronald Press Company. 1952. Pp. ix, 
164. $4.00.) 


This book is a study of modern trends in American legal philosophy 
with particular reference to the legislative function of the judiciary. An 
introductory chapter traces the origin and development of the traditional 
theory of the judicial function that judges do not make law but only 
discover and apply law. The next two chapters deal with the particular 
impact of Holmes upon the traditional theory, and with the problems of 
judicial review of legislation which brought the matter of judicial legisla- 
tion into such prominence in the first third of this century. Succeeding 
chapters discuss the contributions of the advocates of sociological juris- 
prudence and of the legal realists. A short concluding chapter suggests 
that the major deficiency of modern legal theory has been its failure “to 
have achieved thus far any real clarification of the position of the courts 
in our total governmental structure,” and to have explored fully “the 
relationship between judicial legislation and responsible government.” 

The author has succeeded in his expressed objective: to demonstrate 
that modern legal theory has not faced up to many of the problems 
involved in judicial legislation. But the book is disturbing because the 
author fails to examine the premises upon which he is proceeding. He 
gives the impression that he dislikes the idea of judges legislating because, 
apparently, he believes that such legislation is somehow inconsistent with 
the democratic idea of “popular control of the legislative process.” Implicit 
in the book appears to be either (1) the assumption that judges can 
be stopped from legislating, or (2) the idea that because judges do legislate 
they should be made more responsible to the will of the people. 

If the author assumes that judges can be stopped from legislating, 
he has missed much of the point of modern legal philosophy. True, as he 
suggests, judicial legislation can be largely eliminated in the area of con- 
stitutional law by the expedient of eliminating judicial review of legisla- 
tion. But as long as judges are used to decide cases by the application 
of either unwritten or written law, they must “legislate” in the sense that 
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in most of the cases which come before them they are required to make 
choices among precedents or among interpretations, choices which will 
consciously or unconsciously be based on ideas of policy. If the author 
is suggesting that we should look in the direction of greater popular control 
of judges, then he faces many objections of a more practical nature. 
Certainly the American experience has been that for whatever purpose 
you want them, appointed judges, given great protection against the pop- 
ular will, are in the generality of instances far superior to elected judges. 


University of California. Epwarp L. Barrerr, JR. 


The Sixth Amendment to the Constitution of the United States: A Study 
in Constitutional Development. By Francis H. HEtter. (Lawrence: 
University of Kansas Press. 1951. Pp. vii, 195. $3.50.) 


Legal institutions are not static things. Changing social and economic 
conditions leave their indelible imprints on what were thought to be 
immutable legal “fundamentals.” The course of civilization creates new 
basic concepts and reshapes the older ones in the image of a dynamic 
society. Professor Francis Heller has deftly traced for us the history of 
the trial procedures mentioned in the Sixth Amendment, demonstrating 
thereby the elastic and accommodating nature of legal institutions. He has 
accomplished well the purpose, which he states in his preface, of present- 
ing an outline of “whence this provision came and of what it has meant 
and what it means today, and to determine to what extent it has been 
adapted to changing times and conditions.” 

The general background of the Sixth Amendment is probably known 
to the student of American Government. The rich tradition of English 
and colonial experience are apparent in the wording of the provision. 
Professor Heller’s very significant contribution comes in the use of lesser 
known data, which are integrated in discriminating fashion with the broad 
and rather well-known historical outline. From this point of view, the 
work is a treasure house of materials. 

The author presents the thesis that the fundamental purposes of the 
Sixth Amendment remain today unchanged; the machinery for effectuat- 
ing those purposes has been subject to gradual but constant alteration. 
For the most part this thesis is well presented and amply proved. The 
reviewer is not at all certain, however, that the fundamentals have always 
been preserved. The controversy surrounding the issue of right to counsel 
in state criminal proceedings still rages unabated. It is true that the 
demands of the American federal system occasion great variations in state 
trial procedures, but the question may well be raised as to whether or not 
the fundamental purposes of the Sixth Amendment have been preserved 
in such cases as Betts v. Brady. 
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Professor Heller’s work will be received with plaudits by political 
scientists, especially those interested in the area of public law. Some of the 
value of his work, however, has been diminished by the publisher. Foot- 
notes have been placed in an inaccessible position at the end of the 
volume. The worth of a legal work, particularly, is impaired by this 


action. 
Ernest R. BARTLEY. 


University of Florida. 


Sectional Biases in Congress on Foreign Policy. By Grorce L. GrassMUCK. 
(Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University Press. Series LX VIII, No. 3, 
The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Sci- 
ence. 1951. Pp. xv, 181. $2.00.) 


This is a helpful little research study in which Professor Grassmuck 
attempts to measure the respective strength in the pull of party and 
section as they operated upon members of the House and Senate called 
upon to consider questions of American foreign policy during the years 
between World War I and World War II. 

The author’s statistics are formed of the voting records of inter-war 
members of Congress on six issues: the strength of the Army; the strength 
of the Navy; acceptance of the Four Power Treaty; membership in per- 
manent international organizations; foreign loans and aid; and legislation 
concerning neutrality. Assuming logically enough that “a Congressman’s 
roll-call votes indicate his political attitude,” the author analyzes on each 
issue the “collective attitude” of all Congressmen of one party from a 
given region. By cross-comparison of the attitude of each such group with 
the attitude of other regional groups and that of the party as a whole, 
he arrives at a reasonable quantitative statement of the relative effects 
of sectional and party pulls on Congressional attitude concerning the 
matter at hand. 

There are obvious difficulties with the method, as Professor Grass- 
muck recognizes. Sectional lines are difficult to draw and may be exceed- 
ingly fluid from issue to issue. Urban-rural divisions within a section 
may be far more important than intersectional differences on a variety 
of issues. Where only one or a very few men form the Republican or Demo- 
cratic House or Senate contingent from a given region—like the three- 
state Far-West—the personal factor, which may be unrelated to either 
party or section, is likely to overwhelm both. Particularly trying, influences 
operating on questions like selective service may be vastly different from 
those operating on related questions of army appropriations, yet they 
are all lumped together under one heading for measurement purposes. 
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Nevertheless, Grassmuck’s conclusions seem generally acceptable. 
Although there is no space to review those conclusions in full, a sampling 
might be in order. Some of them few people would have doubted even 
without statistical proof: e.g., that Congressmen from coastal states sup- 
port naval legislation more than those from central areas, or that members 
of the President’s party are more favorable than those of the opposition 
to Presidential requests for army appropriations. Others, however, are 
less axiomatic and more significant: e.g., that the pull of section is stronger 
in turn-over than in “safe” districts. There is contained a great deal of 
support for the conclusion that “isolationism is the policy of the outs,” 
whichever they may be, and an interesting explanation of that fact. This 
is partly in terms of executive power and resulting party advantage, partly 
in terms of constitutional factors which compel a President to be more 
internationalist and Congress more nationalist, and partly in terms of 
structural machinery which deprives opposition congressmen both of 
leadership and of full information on foreign affairs, leaving them with 
little chance for a cohesive policy of their own beyond that of blind 
“agin-ism.” This last factor might help to explain the generally eager 
acceptance by minorit' congressmen of the point of view of any strong 
leader—General MacArthur comes to mind—who attacks administration 


licy. 
policy JoHuN M. SwarTHOUT. 


Oregon State College. 


Congress At Work. By STEPHEN K. BaiteEy and Howarp D. SAMUEL. 
(New York: Henry Holt and Company. 1952. Pp. x, 502. $3.50.) 


In an effort to achieve vitality without sacrificing perspective, more 
and more political scientists have been using the case-study approach to 
broad areas of study. Professor Bailey and Dr. Samuel have applied this 
approach, with conspicuous success, to the Congress of the United States. 

Almost every possible type of Congressional activity is illustrated 
through a detailed examination of a particular situation. Beginning with 
campaign studies of one senator and two representatives, the authors then 
take the reader into the office of each of these legislators for a period of 
one day. This makes not only interesting reading but also underscores 
the great demands made by constituents upon the time available to the 
legislators. 

A particularly intriguing case-study, entitled “For the Relief of Herta 
Schuman,” traces the passage of a private bill to admit an alien woman 
permanently into the country. Of broader interest is an examination of 
pork-barrel legislation, using the Rivers and Harbors and Flood Control 
Act of 1950 as grist for the mill. That one man alone, under favorable 
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circumstances coupled with tenacity, can be instrumental in having 
legislation adopted is illustrated by the history of Senator Norris and the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 

To show that Congress can act swiftly when it must, Bailey and 
Samuel tell the exciting story of the Emergency Banking Act of 1933. By 
way of contrast, they offer the chronicle of the amendments to the 1948 
Displaced Persons Act. Within the covers of the book are also contained 
examples of lobbies (Rent Control Act of 1949), investigations (The Tru- 
man Committee and the investigation of Dr. Condon by the un-American 
Activities Committee), taxation (The Excess Profits Tax of 1950-51), 
spending (The National Military Establishment Appropriation, 1949) 
foreign policy (North Atlantic Pact ratification), and a presidential veto 
(The Taft-Hartley Act). 

The authors’ technique is to rely for the most part on official tran- 
scripts and records, letting the actors insofar as possible speak for them- 
selves. Supplementary data have been obtained from extensive interviews 
with legislators and staff assistants, and also from comments in news- 
papers and periodicals. The weaving of the materials into a fabric has 
been skillful, and the handling of the data shows insight, taste, and good 
humor. 

The authors admit that many of their examples imply a criticism of 
current Congressional procedures. 

To the instructor and to the student of American political institutions, 
Congress At Work has great value as a teaching device. Congress is made 
real and alive, composed of human beings, not merely of procedural 
devices and legal formulae. Beyond any question, this book will be of great 
value in introductory courses in American government as well as in more 
specialized courses dealing with political and legislative processes. 


——— Murray S. STEDMAN, Jr. 


Problems of American Government. By Neat Riemer. (New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1952. Pp. xi, 356. $3.75.) 


In the author’s words, the volume seeks to “raise provocative political 
issues in the form of meaningful questions and then present a number of 
stimulating articles as alternative answers or approaches” to each. How 
should your congressman vote? Is judicial review compatible with demo- 
cratic rule? How to secure a free, adequate, and responsible press? How 
should we develop our major river basins? Seventeen such current ques- 
tions in American political life give the book a timeliness and ready appli- 
cation more apparent than that usually found in such volumes. It is 
refreshing also to find many articles written by people who are, or who 
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have recently been in government rather than observers of it. This 
choice is justified by the author’s premise that “students should be prepared 
to criticize the facts, logic, and values of all types of arguments and posi- 
tions—those they will encounter in ‘bull sessions,’ on street corners, in 
the daily newspaper or weekly magazine as well as in the classroom or 
learned treatise.” Brief explanatory statements precede each group of 
selections and help orient the student to the nature of the problem by 
making him aware of differing points of view. Following each section 
is a list of questions and problems, designed to enable the student to test 
his understanding of each selection and to stimulate him “to criticize, 
analyze, appraise, evaluate.” Finally, an excellent annotated bibliography 


is provided for each problem discussed. lanes D. Kerem. 


University of California, Los Angeles. 


Government in the United States. By CLaupius O. JoHNson. (New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. Fifth Edition. 1951. Pp. xviii, 1064. 
$5.00.) 


Numerous new texts for introductory courses in American government 
are now available. Some of these follow the traditional pattern of present- 
ing the subject as a series of chapters dealing with the structural features 
of American government. Others attempt to introduce some basic con- 
cepts of political theory and still a few try to introduce chapters on the 
actual operation of government and the political processes involved. The 
distinguishing feature of Professor Johnson’s work is the degree of balance 
he has achieved in introducing some of all of these elements. Many new 
and additional charts and tables have been used to illustrate the author’s 
discussion. Other features attract the teacher, especially the one seeking 
a text which does not exclude state and local government. As with 
previous editions, this one continues to use the functional approach. For 
example, the chapter on the national administrative system is followed by 
one on state and local administrative organization. 

Other distinguishing features are five chapters on the functions of 
government, including government finance, government promotion and 
regulation of commerce and business, government and labor, agriculture 
and conservation, security and social welfare. The new chapter on the 
conduct of foreign relations is a welcome addition to Part Four dealing 
with Government and the World Community. The chapter on the obli- 
gations of citizenship is one of the best available. 


University of Idaho. Boyp A. MarTIN. 
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Government by the People: The Dynamics of American National Govern- 
ment. By James MacGrecor Burns and Jack W. Pettason. (New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1952. Pp. xvii, 946. $5.50.) 


The great number of new textbooks in American National Govern- 
ment range from the little-better-than-handbook variety to a very few 
that should be at the top (given adequate revision) for several years to 
come. Likewise, the many new texts have run the gamut from the straight 
traditional organization to some with rather surprising (and only very 
occasionally refreshing) innovations. 

Professors Burns and Peltason have produced a text that seems to 
balance the traditional (and valuable) organization with some refreshing 
innovation. They have managed to instill an ingredient so sorely lacking 
in sO many introductory texts—the life and the blood of American 
Government as well as its skeleton. They have drawn upon an exceedingly 
wide variety of sources for their practical illustrative materials. The 
ample use of charts, editorial cartoons, pictures, etc., do much to enhance 
the book’s usefulness. 

Some may be inclined to shy away from this volume because of its 
length. But the textual matter itself comprises no more in space than that 
to be found in the average text. The remainder (a goodly amount of space) 
is devoted to the illustrations plus an appendix of “Basic Documents” 
(The Constitution, The Federalist Nos. 10, 51, and 78) and a short sec- 
tion entitled “Taking Part in Government.” The fairly extensive and well- 
balanced bibliographies are worthy of note. 

This text should be of particular help to those who find a need for 
a text that will help to maintain a continuing interest among many of 
the non-majors in the (often and unfortunately captive) classroom 


sudience. W. A. McCLeNAGHAN. 
Oregon State College. 


The Literary Criticism of “Young America.” By JoHN STAFFORD. (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press. 1952. Pp. 154. $2.00.) 


This work is a study of a phase of the history of American literary 
criticism, 1837 to 1850, centering around a group of New York critics 
known by the name “Young America.” They were vociferous advocates 
of a new and democratic literature which would express the spirit of the 
young America which they thought was destined to carry democracy to 
the rest of the world. Their leaders were Locofocos; and their chief organ 
was the Democratic Review. President Martin Van Buren converted the 
Locofoco policies into a national program; and he, with his associates, 
founded the Democratic Review, to which General Jackson was the first 


subscriber. 
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Poe, Bryant, Hawthorne and Emerson were at all times identified with 
the young Americans who favored democratic American writers. They 
developed “a democratic theory of literature that had its culmination 
in... Walt Whitman, poet of and for the people, ‘Homer of the mass.’ ” 
And thus was John Quincy Adams confounded, he who refused to write 
for the Democratic Review—insisting that literature must always be aristo- 
cratic. 

The subject matter of the book may otherwise be judged by reference 
to the chapter headings: “Politics, Magazines and Publishing”; “The Young 
Americans”; “Young America’s Theory of Criticism”; “Young America’s 
Theory of Literature”; and “Young America’s Critical Judgments.” 

This is a book for the specialist. It includes ten pages of notes and 
five pages of bibliography. There is, in the first twenty-four pages, too 
frequent use of such words as “probably,” “probable,” “perhaps,” “ap- 
parently,” “undoubtedly,” and “must-have”; but this peculiarity is not 
evident in the later pages. The author has done a good job. 


ee Cuar es Rocer Hicks. 
University of Nevada. 


Public Administration and Policy Development. Edited by Harotp STEIN. 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1952. Pp. xlv, 860. $5.00.) 


Here is a milestone in a program which has grown out of an experi- 
ment that was begun at the Harvard Graduate School of Public Admin- 
istration, was developed further by the Committee on Public Administra- 
tion Cases—a small group representing a limited number of universities— 
and is presently being carried on by the Inter-University Case Program. 

This volume, compiled by the CPAC, is made up of cases dealing 
with decision-making in public administration. It is valuable because it 
realistically presents the conventional problems, such as organization and 
personnel, in the contexture where administrators must deal with them. 
It does this by drawing attention to those aspects of the field, such as 
politics, personalities, and goals, which are difficult to deal with in a 
customary textbook and hence have so often been neglected. The breadth 
of material, however, is not confined to public administration nor even to 
government. While the viewpoint taken is consistently that of admin- 
istration, there is impressive illustration of the fact that the social sciences 
are interrelated. 

The cases are written interestingly, objectively, and contain consider- 
able detail. Some are rather long, including repetitious factual material 
which could be eliminated. However, it is the quantity of editorial com- 
ment which Mr. Stein has affixed to the cases to which the principal 
objection must be drawn. For example, in the comment preceding the 
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case entitled “The Natural Cement Issue,” the whole story is summarized 
in the process of pointing up significant issues. The case method allows 
the student to develop his own capacities. This is one of its chief values. 
To tell the student, as Mr. Stein does, what should be found in each 
case seems to hark back to a teaching approach which the case method 
should challenge. 

That portion of the introduction entitled “An Approach to Public 
Administration” is a creditable exposition of a modern, realistic view- 
point of the matter at hand. However, its purpose would be more fully 
achieved if it were to follow the cases. The concept of public administra- 
tion as a process, for instance, would have more meaning to a student 
who had already discovered, through reading the cases, that decisions 
are very often made not by one individual but by a group or even by many 


groups. Wiruiam C. Tuomas, Jr. 


Columbia University. 


Administrative Procedure Legislation in the States. By Ferret Heapy. 
(Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press. 1952. Pp. 137. $1.00.) 


This book is the first of the University of Michigan’s Governmental 
Studies not confined to Michigan problems. The author made field in- 
vestigations, using personal interviews extensively in North Dakota, Wis- 
consin, California, Missouri, Michigan, and Oklahoma which he covers 
in the monograph. 

Dr. Heady in his opening pages moves quickly and logically into his 
subject by discussing the nature of the problem involved in improving 
administrative procedure, presenting background information, and then 
stating the objectives of the study, which are a comparative description 
of the general procedure laws in action and an evaluation of their results 
as they affect the administrative process or regulatory administration. 

The review of the laws in operation is comprehensive. Administrative 
rule making, adjudication, and judicial review receive their proper share 
of attention. 

The conclusions presented are of major interest. The author found 
that the North Dakota, California, Wisconsin, and Missouri statutes have 
had a beneficial effect. Michigan legislation has been confined to rule- 
making provisions and Oklahoma has not enacted any general procedure 
laws. The Model State Administrative Procedure Act, providing the 
basis for the North Dakota, Wisconsin, and Missouri statutes is adaptable 
and need not alter existing practices extensively nor impair the process of 
regulatory administration. Formalization and standardization can, how- 
ever, be carried to the point where they interfere with the development 
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of administrative procedure. Professor Heady frowns on the proposal in 
Michigan to make the decisions of hearing officers final on both questions 
of fact and conclusions of law. Only by judicial review could the agency 
obtain a reversal of the hearing officer’s decision. This “would practically 
eliminate administrative adjudication as it is now carried on.” Of the 
Missouri Bar bill which would make agency procedures more like the 
courts, especially in the rules as to admissibility of evidence, he says, 
“It seems singularly inappropriate to force the judicial rules of evidence 
upon regulatory agencies at a time when competent authorities are praising 
the administrative process as setting a precedent for reform of the rules 
of evidence which are being increasingly questioned even as applied to the 
courts.” 

The author suggests as a minimum requirement for rule publication 
a central administrative code as in the federal government. He finds legis- 
lative review to date unsuccessful. If a review by the executive branch 
is considered essential, it should rest in the governor. 

Laws in effect in the states reviewed do not hamper administrative 
adjudication as few requirements have been added to the practices already 
followed by agencies required by the judiciary. The language of the acts 
extends the scope of judicial review but administrative decisions in the 
states considered have fared as well as before. Careful research, analysis, 
and education should precede the adoption of procedure law. 

Professor Heady’s conclusions appear valid in the light of his thorough 
and painstaking research on the problem. 


‘ RANDOLPH J. JouNo. 
St. Paul, Minnesota. J.J 


A Self-Governing Dominion: California, 1849-1860. By Wittiam Henry 
E.uison. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press. 
1950. Pp. xi, 335. $4.50.) 


This volume is an excellent interpretive study of the more important 
political events in California during the gold rush years. The fourth 
in the “Chronicles of California” being published to commemorate im- 
portant periods in the state’s history, the work is a series of connected 
essays written to illustrate the evolution of self-government in the geo- 
graphically isolated community of California. Professor Ellison develops 
the theme that Californians of that time regarded themselves as autono- 
mous, and their political history, summarized in these essays, reflects that 
it was no idle assumption. The author throws penetrating light on the 
constitution of 1849, the first legislature, the admission to statehood, land 
and Indian problems, the movement for a division of the state, vigilantes 
in the mines and in San Francisco, state politics, and the Gwin-Broderick 
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feud. Acknowledging the standard works and sources and bringing to his 
work a lifetime of study and research, Professor Ellison shows that political 
spontaneity in California gave expression both to constructive forces, mani- 
fest in the achievements of the constitutional convention and in the first 
legislature (misnamed, he says, the “legislature of a thousand drinks’’), 
and to destructive forces, like the settlement of the Indian problem and 
in the Vigilance Committee of San Francisco in 1851. He points out that 
the gulf between these two forces was very narrow, as shown in the San 
Francisco Vigilance Committee of 1856. The general reader, for whom 
the book was written, will profit from this fresh interpretation of a color- 
ful period in California history. 


University of Utah. 


C. Grecory CRAMPTON. 


Willow Run: A Study of Industrialization and Cultural Inadequacy. By 
LoweELt JurtyiaRpD Carr and JAMes Epson STERMER. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1952. Pp. xxii, 406. $5.00.) 


The problem of community adjustment to industrialization may prob- 
ably be studied most profitably by the case method. Willow Run is one 
case study, unusually valuable because the situation it examined possessed 
some characteristics of a controlled experiment. A bomber plant employ- 
ing 42,000 workers at peak output was built beginning in March, 1941; 
it discontinued production in June, 1945—a four-year period. The plant 
was built in an area of open fields and woods three miles from Ypsilanti 
(population 4,153 in 1940) and twenty-seven miles from Detroit (popula- 
tion 1,623,452 in 1940). The population of the immediate area in which 
the plant was built was ninety-four families consisting of 331 people. 

This study maintains that the tremendous problem posed by the 
living needs of tens of thousands of workers and their families in an 
immediate area previously relatively unpopulated was never solved. Little 
was done by the federal government, by local authorities, or by the Ford 
interests to ease the housing situation. Indeed, local residents and Ford 
officials evidently opposed the building of government housing facilities. 
The educational problems that arose through the influx of a large popula- 
tion into an area in which one small country school existed were never 
solved. Other, perhaps unsolvable problems were the strife between the 
Folks in Possession and The Newcomers, between the Republican Haves 
and the Democratic Have-Nots. 

A phrase of the author’s—“Technology stopped at the gate” (of the 
plant)—sums up the situation: scientific techniques were employed abun- 
dantly in the production of bombers, but were never applied to the social 
problems raised by the production of bombers. The authors attribute the 
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difficulties to a theory of cultural inadequacy, maintaining that “the 
industrial culture had never prepared anyone to regard the housing and 
social adjustment of a work force as an integral part of the process of 
production.” 

That the plant was built, that 8,000 bombers were produced, and that 
the war was won, must not be ignored. There was evidently little delin- 
quency, little crime, and little moral laxity manifested during the four- 
year period among The Newcomers. Most of the families returned home 
after the experience, many no worse, and perhaps no better off than 
before. Therefore “the job was done” in spite of the lack of means in an 
industrial culture to solve the social problems created by industrialization. 


; iversi A . BALSLEY. 
Washington and Lee University. Howarp L. Batstey 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


The summer meeting of the Southern California Political Science 
Association was held at Occidental College on July 25, 1952. Professor 
Gordon Allport lectured and led the discussion on the topic, “The Out- 
look of Youth in Eight Countries on the Political Future.” Dr. Allport, 
visiting professor at Occidental College, is chairman of the department 
of human relations, Harvard University. 


Under the sponsorship of the Social Science Research Council, a 
Conference on Research in Natural Resources Policy and Administration 
was held on the campus of the University of Oregon on August 8-9, 1952. 
Some twenty-five western scholars and public officials participated. Pro- 
fessor Charles McKinley, Reed College, keynoted the conference. Mr. Roy 
Bessey, Pacific Northwest Field Committee, United States Department 
of the Interior, and Mr. Herbert Peet, Field Representative, United States 
Department of Agriculture, reported on policy research in the Departments 
of the Interior and Agriculture in the Northwest. Professors Ernest A. 
Engelbert, University of California at Los Angeles, Daniel Ogden, State 
College of Washington, and Vincent A. Ostrom, University of Oregon, 
reported on current research. The conference concluded with a consider- 
ation of plans for collaboration among western scholars in studies of natural 
resources problems. 


Dr. Ralph M. Wade, University of Wyoming, lectured on military 
government during a two-week active duty school held on the Wyoming 
campus. 


Dr. James L. Busey, for the past three years with the University of 
Wyoming, has accepted appointment as acting assistant professor at the 
University of Colorado. 


Professor Howard E. Dean, University of Oregon, has returned from 
military leave to resume his teaching responsibilities. 


Professor Ivan Nagy, University of Oregon, returned from a year’s 
study under a Ford Foundation fellowship. 


Dr. Morton Kroll, University of Oregon, has been advanced from 
an instructorship to an assistant professorship. 
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George C. S. Benson, president, Claremont Men’s College, is serving 
as a member of the American Political Science Association committee 
on the Franklin D. Roosevelt Foundation Award for the best book in the 
field of government and human welfare. 


Professor Gerald I. Jordan, Claremont Men’s College, will be on sab- 
batical leave for the academic year, 1952-53. 


Professor J. William Robinson, Whittier College, has accepted mem- 
bership in the Commission to Study the Organization of Peace. 


Professor Floyd O. Flom, Whittier College, attended the National 
Y.M.C.A. Youth and Government Assembly in Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Ellis E. McCune has accepted an appointment as instructor in 
the department of political science at Occidental College. 


Wilbur Shepperson, University of Nevada, has received a grant from 
the Carnegie Endowment for World Peace and in connection with the 
grant, a temporary appointment to the Department of State. 


Henry A. Turner, University of California, Santa Barbara College, 


has been awarded a Ford Foundation fellowship to spend 1952-53 in 
Washington, D. C. 


At a meeting in San Mateo, California, Dr. George Bemis was elected 
president of the Northern California Political Science Association. During 
the academic year just ended, Dr. Bemis has been on leave from Sacra- 
mento State College on an appointment with the California State Depart- 
ment of Education. He is returning to Sacramento State College in 
September as chairman of the division of social sciences. 


At a meeting held in Sacramento in June, 1952, it was decided to 
reactivate the Sacramento Chapter of the American Society for Public 
Administration. Professor Christian L. Larsen, Sacramento State College, 
was chosen president for the coming year. 


Dr. Don B. Leiffer, professor of political science at San Diego State 
College, has served as chief consultant to the Citizen’s Charter Review 
Committee of the city of San Diego. 


Mr. W. R. Bigger has been appointed assistant professor of political 
science at San Diego State College. 
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Professor S. Grover Rich has returned to the University of Utah after 
a year’s absence as a Ford Fellow. 


Dean O. Meredith Wilson, University of Utah, has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence to serve on the staff of the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, a Ford Foundation affiliate, in Pasadena, California. 


At the annual meeting of the American Society for Public Adminis- 
tration, Professor G. Homer Durham, University of Utah, was elected 
vice president of the society. 


Professor Wendell B. Anderson, Utah State Agricultural College, has 
been doing special work in international organization and public law at 
the University of Southern California during the summer. 


Professor Henry W. Ehrmann will be on leave from the University 
of Colorado during the academic year 1952-53. He has received a Social 
Science Area Travel grant and will spend the entire time in France gather- 
ing data and material for a propesed study on French management organ- 
izations. 


Professor Allan R. Richards, University of New Mexico, was a mem- 
ber of the summer school faculty of the department of political science 
at the University of Colorado. 


Professor Leo C. Riethmayer, University of Colorado, participated in 
several round table discussions relating to problems of public and munic- 
ipal administration at the recent meeting of the American Political 
Science Association in Buffalo. 


Professor Curtis W. Martin, University of Colorado, contributed a 
short report on the Colorado Republican delegation to the American 
Political Science Association Cooperative Research Project on Convention 
Delegations. 
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